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Save Your Money 











And Time by pursuing a Course by Mail from the American Correspondence 
Normal. Can you afford to spend the time and money necessary to pursue a 
Course at School? It is not necessary for you to do so, as we can give you a 
Course by Mail at your home, which you can pursue by merely devoting your 
spare moments, and at less than one-tenth the cost of a similar course at 
school. Our Courses will 


Prepare You for Examination, 
Prepare You for a Better Certificate, 
Prepare You for a Better Position, 
Prepare You for Business, and 
Save You Time and Money. 








Cost of 
Course at 
School 
from 


$50 to 
$100 


s 


Cost of 
Same 
Course 

at Home 
from 














$5.00 to 
$16.00. 














Keep Off The Rocks 


The American Correspondence Normal by means of its “‘Home Study”’ 
Courses has enabled about 30,000 teachers and prospective teachers to keep off 
the rocks of ‘*‘Wasted Time,’’ ‘‘Hard Examinations,’’ ‘‘Poor Methods,’’ and 
‘*Low Salaries’ during the past twelve years, and more have enrolled this 
past year than during any previous year. 


Send for Catalogue and Arrange for This Fall’s Study. 
Special Low Rates Now Offered. 


A brief description and special rates of our different Courses are given on first 
inside cover page of this month’s Normal Instructor. 
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ARE YOU MAKING PLANS 
FOR ADVANCEMENT # # 


During the coming year, or are you content to remain where you are ? Are you suited with your present posi- 
tion, certificate, salary and education. or do you wish to spend your spare moments—moments that would other- 
wise be wasted during next year—in a way that will insure you a higher grade certificate, prepare you to pass 
a more difficult examination, prepare you to occupy a better position at a better salary, or furnish you with a 
good business educatiou ? 

The American Correspondence Normal of Dansville, N. Y., by means of its courses by mazl, has during the fa U 
past twelve years assisted about 30,000 persons as above, and for /ess than one-tenth the cost of such instruction at school. Nearly all 
these persons have pursued the Courses by devoting merely spare time to study, while engaged in teaching or other work. 


Send for Catalogue to-day and Arrange for this Fall’s Study 






Names of Courses Proof from Students 
NORMAL COURSE (26 weeks) PREPARED FOR EXAMINATION ; 
A. G. Bowen, Clarendon, N. Y., says of the Drawing Course :—I took the Teachers’ 
ADVANCED NORMAL COURSE (26 weeks) Uniform Examination for a peated tai, and received a standing of 80 per cent, 
STUDENTS COURSE (13 weeks) me highest anyone else received was 65 per cent. So you can see what your Drawing 
DRAWING COURSE (12 weeks) ee 
FURNISHES A THOROUGH REVIEW 

PENIIANSHIP COURSE (13 weeks) The Course furnishes a thorough review, saves time which would otherwise be 
BOOKKEEPING COURSE (13 and 26 weeks) wasted, and cultivates a love for home study. The benefits cannot be estimated, until 

us . y , Big Springs, 0. 

SHORTHAND COURSE (13 and 26 weeks) SECURED A CERTIFICATE ' 
COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE (13 weeks) I passed a our county examination a few weeks ago, and received a four years’ certifi | 

cate, w eel that I owe ely our Normal Course, whic ad just com- 

aiabeass Aatdavion tae te — ) pleted. arwery fe yous “J. M. ROBINSON, Shinnston, W. Va. 

each 13 wee! AS GOOD AS A SUIMER SCHOOL 

. P s By devoting from 2 to 3 hours a day to the lessonsa student can get as much infor- 
Complete information given in our catalog, which will be sent upon request, mation in 2 Coume such as you cond out as in any ordinar Samaner Normal. I know 

Tuition Rates for I’ve tried both. WM. N. NEELEY, Oakville, Wash. 

LETTERS ON METHODS VALUABLE 
The Tuition Fee for the Normal or Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks) is $10.00; The work is the best mone coe bu The letters on Methods which accompan 

payable in installments, or $9.00 cash; for the Students, Drawing, Penmanship, Com- - y y- y 
mercial Law, Correspondence, $6.00 payable in installments, $5.50 cash with applica- = peo tng are worth many times the cost. pn enon orn, Okie. Ty first 

tion; for Bookkeeping (26 weeks) $16.00, payable in installments, $15.00 cash with a P | pes . . sh ad 


plication; Bookkeeping (13 weeks) $10.00 payable in installments, $9.00 cash wi INCREASE IN SALARY 
application. I gained a great deal by taking eng Normal Course. Last term I got $30 ~ month, 
Be 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT FROM THE ABOVE RATES—To all who enroll by October and this term I am getting per month, JOHN SIMMONS, Kersey, 
1, and send us the names of ten persons they believe to be interested in improving 
their education. Send for catalog and order blanks. Send postal-card for our catalog. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, SBox A, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


Photographs Copied we OD te ontainats , 


In cur Souvenir department we copy many thousand photographs each year—frequently making from 7,000 
to 10,000 daily. To do this work we must maintain the most modem and most perfect devices known to photog- 
taphy. The Souvenir business fluctuates,—being very heavy during some portions of the year and correspond- 
ingly light during other seasons. The photograph department must be kept up in season and out of season. 


a eae eee off 
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In order to keep it busy during the dull months, copying will be done for those desiring it. We guarantee all " 
copies to be as good as the original. 
Our photos are mounted on embossed cards of a good grade, and of three sizes as follows: , 
Style B. Size of Card 23x33 inches. ; Size of Photo oval 14x2 inches, 
66 Cc. “ “ “6 3%X5 ‘6 “ 6s “ “6 2x3 “ 
a6 D. se. 68 “ 38x7 “ “ “ 6 sc 2x3} “cc 


PRICES. 


Style B. One Dozen, soc, Three* Dozen, $ 1-25) ait finished on Aristo Platino paper, giving the latest 

= ° i P te . *59 style (dull) finish. 

DB (Os * $1.00, ‘ ‘ . $2.50) *'Y 

Order style desired by letter. 

Colors. All grades are furnished in Scotch Grey and Carbon Black. : 

As gifts at close of school, either by teacher to pupils or in exchange by pupils, Grades C and D are espec- 
ially appropriate. They are as good as you would pay your local photographer $2.50 to $3.00 a dozen for. 

If you have no new or desirable photograph, order a small lot (say one-half dozen) from your photographer, 
send one to us and get three or four dozen for less than you would pay at home for one dozen, 

Photographs are always returned unchanged and uninjured. 

Care should be exercised in wrapping photos for mailing. They should be well protected to insure against 
breaking. 

Do not send tintypes or gs photos. They can not be successfully copied. Neither can we take one 
member from a group unless such member be entirely separate and distinct from the others. 


Send for samples. A full line sent free to those really interested. You will find them as high in 
REDUCED FAC SIMILE. quality as they are low in price. 

Club Rates will be given to pupils and others where several wish to order together for exchange. 

Get Club Rates and make up order among pupils, graduating class, etc. 

ee Agents Wanted. Agents make from $3 00 to $5.00 per day taking orders. Very liberal commissions allowed. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, ao eo DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. a 


*From same negative. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD > 1 


TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS 
ig Sent on approval | 








\Si- 

er- 

ASS WE WANT EVERY READER of this journal to see, examine and appreciate 

1a “True Stories of Great Americans,” hence our offer to send these books to any 
subscriber who will sign and return to us the blank printed below, together with 

he ay 48c for expressage for cloth bound or 30c for paper bound set. 





TWO THINGS ARE INDICATED by our willingness to do this: (1) The fact 
that we have perfect confidence in our readers; (2) Our belief that all who ex- 
amine these books will become cheerful purchasers. 


TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS is the general title 
of a series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose ca- 
reers are the beacon lights of American history. Every schoolbo 
knows their service to the government yet few are familiar wit 
their private lives. Their lives read like romance and the story of - 
their struggles, privations and devotion to duty can but be a new 
inspiration to every patriotic American. ; 

he volumes are written -in a popular style which will appeal 
alike to the youngand old. They are designed to teach American 
history by biography. In connection with the life and stories of 
each character is a full account of the great and stirring events in 
which he hada part. Their lives constitute a history of the United 
States, and no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling 
a national pride in ‘a country which raised from the humble walks of 
life, men who rank among the leading statesmen of the world. 


The Series Comprises the Following Titles. 


all 











TWENTYF TESTIMUNIALS. We have an endless 

Our SHILLINGS { number of testimonials regarding these 
books from people occupying positions in 
the highest educational circles. We re- 
frain from publishing them for the reason 
that we want aes to form your own 
opinion. We give you an opportunity to 
do so on the most favorable terms pos- 
sible—without its costing you a cent un- 
less you are pleased with the books. 


nce or 
acf® 4, 








PRICE. The price is unusually low, being 
purposely made so in order that large 
oe pulght possess om. In cloth 

my ‘x 9 r set. per, with 
cloth backs, $1.25. aT 





TRANSPORTATION is yable by the 
purchaser: 48c for cloth bound set; 80c for 
the paper bound. 


Washington’s 
Sword and Staff. 
Thomas Jefferson, Edward 8. Ellis, A. M., Author of ‘The People’s Standard History of the 
U.S.” ete. 
James Otis, John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “Ridpath’s History of the U.8.” ete. 
John Hancock, John R. Musick, Author of “The Columbian Historical Novels,” etc. 
Sam Adams, Samuei Fallows, D. D., LL. D., Bx-Supt. of Public Instruction of Wis.; Ex- First Paper M ney Teme’ tw the Gay. The Dooke wilt ae 


aug 16.197. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. Would you like 
to examine these books? If so cut out 
order blank printed below, sign it and 
foward to us with pensportation charges. 

sent to you, 











uel " 
Pres. Ill. Wesleyan University. 
Benjamin Franklin, Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on United States History, Yale Uni. 
John Adams, Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis of Histoy,” ete. 
exander Hamilton, Edward 8S. Ellis, A. M., Author oi “The People’s 
Standard History of the U.S.” etc. 
Coney Washington, Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer on American 
istory, etc. 
John Randolph, macharl Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of 
Hi University o rginia. 
Ww hoses, Blizabeth x Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres. Illinois Woman’s 


Press Association. 

He Clay, H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of American 
History University of Nebraska. 

Abraham Lincoln, Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., Professor of 
American and English History, Northwestern University. 


The Illustrations shown on this page are a few of the many which 
.embellish the pages of True Stories of Great Americans. 


onies. Printed by Paul Revere charges prepaid. 

in Boston, Aug. 18. 1775. 

WHEN YOU RECEIVE THE BOOKS 
carefully examine thein. If you are not 
leased with them advise us within ten 
ays, and we will immediately refand 
the amount ad<anced for transportation 
and give you shipping instructions. If you 
are pleased (and we know you will be) you 
are to pay for them within 30 days, either 
by cash remittance or by securing sub- - 
scriptions to our publications (NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR and WORLD'S EVENTS) 
to the amount of $4.00 for the cloth binding, Chair used by Hancock 
or $2.0v for the paper binding. while President of the 


*) THERE IS NOT A COMMUNITY where it Continental Congress 
4 would beimpossible Carpenter's Hall 








=o) Sea 





to get the necessary 
SIZE. The volumes are 544x734 inches in size and the set contains 
about 1400 pages—an average of about 120 pages per volume. ieee. in a 





BINDING. They are supplied in either cloth or paper binding. The : 
y are supp Wee, ® 
hy 


cloth binding is of elegant Red English Cloth, very fine and durable. 


We recommend it to all intending 
the books for a permanent place in 
their library. he paper inding 
is neat, strong an urable, the 
covers being of heavy manilla ma- 
terial and the back of cloth. For 
mere reading they will serve every 


THE FULL SET, cloth binding, sent free 


as @ premium for securing only four (4) 
three-year subscriptions to Norma. In- 
STRUCTOR at the special rate of ‘‘Three 
Years for One Dollar,’’ now in force ; or 








Y-i72 
Yip : 
ee /// 


purpose. 


THE PAPER is the same in both 
editions, being heavy super-calen- 
dared stock of a g: grade. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS give a life 
and zest to the books which could 
not otherwise have been attained. 
We give a few specimen illustra- 
tions on this page, merely to show 
—— the ks are in this re- 
spect. 


THE AUTHORS need no introduc- 
tion. The mere announcement of 
their names gives a certificate of 
character to the books themselves. 


for securing subscriptions to either or 
both Normat Insrrucror and Wortp’s 
Events to the amount of $4.00, for cloth, 
or $2.00 for paper binding, remitting, in 
each case, the fall amount collected, to- ae ok Vee 
gether with transportation charges. Wee 
464) 
: inabaiesiess 


House in which Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 








DO YOU WISH THESE BOOKS? If so 
do not hesitate. Send in order at once. 
The first ordering from each community 
have best chance on subscription plan. 











Washington's Camp Chest, now in the 
National Museum, Washington. . 








FILL OUT, SIGN AND FORWARD AT ONCE. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansvitte, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—I wish to examine a set of True Stories of Great Americans in 
Specify Cloth or Paper 


binding. In accordance with your offer you may forward one set to my address given below. Immediately on 
receipt of books I agree to examine them;-and.if ‘hot pleaséd with them to notify you to that effect within ten 
days, it being understood that yot are to refund amount sent for transportation and give directions for returning. 

If pleased with the books / agree to pay for them within thirty days either by remitting $2.50 if cioth binding 
be ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or to send subscriptions for either Normat INSTRUCTOR or Wor.D’s 
Events, or both, to the amount of $4.00 if cloth binding be ordered, or $2.00 if paper binding, remitting the full 





















































amount collected for such subscriptions. I enclose *cents to pay transportation. 
Date 1902, Name 
. Ex. Office. Bis PO. Og Cie! NE atk. RARE AO a ae 
"age fa Pandan in 178-8 Now sho or * For transportation enclose 48¢ if iene = be ordered; 80c for paper binding. aie 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 6 DANSVILLE, N.Y, 
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"NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 








DIRECTORY 


wg Books, Helps, Catalogues, ™ 
wesw ww Aids and Devices for 


TEACHERS 








-aoooeeoons I. Allvays Consult the ads on this page before ordering. These Firms are Reliable. 











SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENC 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D,, PROP. . 


TEACHERS Wanted immedi- 
en Pe) Public and Private 


‘ou Want a ition? 
MOORE 3UILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 





T* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other oes to coll Fue, and private 


schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. 


M. 0. PRA Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. ng Teachers in 


Obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


Rents and Sells School Pro 


81 CHAPEL STR ET. TALBANY, N. Y. 





A strictly high-grade 
school. With national 
reputation. Positions 


furnished graduates. and telegraph y ; 


USINESS 


Seetiore 4 ALE Y 6 vee 2. New Catalog fr 
8 okkeeping, 4) % 
shortha nd, typewrlting. ee ress LB. Me fc KEN NA, ILL. 


OLLEGE ()NCY, 


Special Term begins Oct. 


. LL.D., President, 





POSITION WANTE 


tical mechanic, Address, L. M. Bo 


by an experienced teacher in Manual Training and Sloyd. A normal gradu- 
ate and experienced teacher in the common branches, Also a thorough prac- 
x 36 LUNDY’S LANE, PA. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists capable teachers in obtaining positions, 
larger salaries, or a change of location. Provides 
schools of all grades and families with competent 
instructors, Faithful and efficient service 
guaranteed. 


127 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS WANTED ‘c-trosctate, time, o. 
FIRST LATIN BOOK. A new method. W. 


learned without effort, by repetition. E.C. Shedd, 
Harrison, New York. 


REPORT CARDS, latest style, good for 1 to 9 
months. 1 dozen 10 cts., above that 5 cts. per dozen. 
Seibert Ptg.Co., = «= Canal Dover, Ohio. 


AY Dialogs, Speakers. Operettas, Drills, Re- 
ward Cards. Big Catalogue free, LOG- 
AN, DAILEY & CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


100 Per Cent in Orthography! 


The Practical Speller and Ceenny does it. 
25 cts. poet id. Satisfaction guaranteed ! 
H. H. EMMONS, Pub., Alliance, Ohio. 


SEND M. O. for fifty cents to Prof. E. Fuller,Joliet, 
Ills., and get his new plan for teaching the 
little tots how to , write and spell quickly. En- 

orsed byU.S. Bureau of Education and noinvestment 
of so small an amount can give greater satisfaciton. 


eH BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes 
Lowest Prices in the U. 8. 
Send for Price 9 
J. A. JOEL & 00.» 
SS Nassau St., N. Y 





























BY USING teachers in city and country oan great 


ly improve the music lesson. Send 25cts. for a neat, 
little music packet containing Theory and Har- 
mony and particulars about the modulator. 


S, H. BIRDSALL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


KEY TD HARVEY'S GRAMMAR! 


New Edition! False Syntax Corrected, Sentences 
Parsed, Difficult Parsing Explained, Sentences An- 
olyaed "and Diagramed, Exerc in Punctuation 

. “A book that prevents many a teacher’s 
peaptextigr and headache.” Order at once. $1.00 
postpaid. H. H. Emmons, Pub., Alliance, Ohio. 


SYSTEMATIC 


PupilGooperationin SchoolGovernment 


ER The “Citizen” and “Tribune” Plan 


i) 
SHAY: devised by Prof. Ray, John Crerar 








Sebeal, Chicago, has in the last 


years been adopted for over 
* GITIZEN $100,000 00 pupiis. Send 2 stamps for 
a JOUNCRERAR booklet of rules and sample pin. 


Tsoi CITIZEN PIN CO., 1280 
W. Adams St,, Chicago, IIL. 


Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


can assist you in securing a position, Fourteen years 
successful operation. Particulars for 2c. stamp. 
Moore & Russell, - «- Palestine, Texas. 
ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, W. X; Cri- 
der, Rome, N. Y. Registration fee secures mem- 
bership until we obtain a position for you. 

PONY Pocket Literal Translations, 50 cts. —_ 

linears ant Best Extant Catalogue F 
McMINN & GcAR. 184 E. 41 St. hleage. 


FREE, Pocket Dictionary, if you send 10c for 
pomple box Wizard Ink Tablets, (produce full half 
int t Best Ink), EDWARDSVILLE ADV. CO., 

Box 79, Edwardsville, Ill. 


RINTI NC: a 109 Fir FIN® LELVELOPES.250 
bampe FREE. Sumploe ring and ae WN 


200 MORNING EXERCISES, 100. 
Have acopy in your school. Pleasant, profitable, 
unique, useful. L. E. See AVER, 381 Merrill 
St., Denver, Colorado. 

Education — Education — Education, B 91.00 
after Kindergarten. Wherewithal Book 

to a Phila. Lawyer (from out the ranks of 100,000 Law- 
yers and 400,000 Teachers) comes honor, reward, dis- 
tinction, for solving roblem— How to educate ! 
Wherewithal Book Co.,39-41 N. FrontSt. Phila,Pa 


Stationery — J ewel of all kinds, and pom. 
Send 10c. for A x of Samples, and Catalogu 
for Agents. Mare ain Novelty Co., Marshall, Mich, 


HOW TO GET MUSIC 
Mammoth Catalogue and 
= 25c. Piece for 5c. To 

ay postage. Universal Mu- 
as Uprary, 31 W. 28th St., 


New a Agents Wanted. 
Liberal te 


HOW DO YOU 
BUY PENCILS? 


O YOU rush into a stationery store and say 

“Gimme a lead pencil?” There is a better way— 
amore satisfactory way—a more economical way, 
ask for Dixon’s American Graphite pencils 
and you will be glad all your days that we gave you 
this hint. If you want totry them before you buy 
them, mention this paper and send lt cents in 
stamps, and we will send you a package that will 
give you ample opportunity to judge of their merits, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



































is technical training for 
the work in which you 
propose to succeed. For 
ten years we have been 
training ambitious people 
to succeed. 

Write to-day for circu- 
lar showing how you can get the 


TECHNICAL 
TRAINING wan 


required by a Mechanical Engineer, Mechan- 
ical Drafteman, Steam Engineer, Electrical 
Engineer, Electrician, Telephone Engineer, 
Civil Engineer, Surveyor, Mining Engineer, 
Architect, Architectural Draftsman, Sign 
Painter, Letterer, Analytical Chemist, Orna- 
mental Designer, Bookkeeper, Stenographer, 
Teacher, Cotton Mill Superintendent, a 
Mill Superintendent, to Speak French, to 
Speak German, to Speak Spanish. State posi- 
tion you want, 


International Correspondence Schools, 








~ 





Box 1263, Scranton, Pa. 


itu 


Penmanship. ~ poe mg ced aay, quali- 
Arithmetic, rs and stenog- 
Bookkeepin raphers is ry Hr po mor the "4 
Shorthand, ply 25 c. for 12 lessons 
Letter-Writ- sections Penmanship. Noprinted 
ing, etc. copies. Circulars giving full partic- 
ules of our system of instruction by mail an 
men of penmanship free. Twenty-five year’s success. 
Write today. Address W. H. Patrick, Busi- 
ness College, York, Pennsylvania. 


Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


Young men wanted immediately. 


Positions Guaranteed, surucasc “caress 


0. W. DOWELL, Supt., Hicksville, Ohio. 


yusic LESSONS BY MAIL, 




















Singing, » Musi 
Vettes *Teanenostion,” “Harmony ons Com: 
eae. *” Nothing like it in America. It will 
ou nothing to get our circulars, Teachers 
and nners delighted and enthusiastic. Let us 
convince you. ‘‘Don’t be a Clam.” 
The Morgan Correspondence School of Music, 
Dept. N.1., 18 W. 19th St., New York. 














TEAGHERS, pean work: ti 
Ww e ju. or 





L. OF eo Box 766, Peoria, Til. 


speci- | fy, 


—_—__—_—- 
New England 
Co Bintan hs 
OF MUSIC 


We welcome students with unlim- 
ited ambition and offer every facility 
for thorough work in all departments 
of Music, Literature and Elocution. 

Our new building is completed and 
sets the standard of the world, 


‘¢ GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
All particulars and year-book will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


FREE REGISTRATION TILL OCT. 4ST. 


We want immediately Fifty Teachers for rural 
schools and for grade positions at salaries ranging 
from $7.00 to $10.00 per week, Teachers who will ac- 
cept such positions and who apply to us at once will 
be registered without the payment of any fee until 
we secure a place for them, This offer will be with- 
drawn after October ist. ALBANY TEACHERS? 
AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 














Sessious are divided into terms of 
in 8 months each, : Credit, for time 
and work complet 

Summer ” 


HETIAN H. BROWN, II. D., Pres” 

at Sent Capea, eres re: 
in n Biv ’ r. ° 

Chicago. gto CHICAGO. 


Kindergarten Training 


Best Instruction—Daily Practice—Lectures 
om Professors of Oberlin College—Excep- 
tional Literary and Musical Advanta 
Charges Moderate —Graduates rent find 
Ositions. 9th year begins Sept. 24th, 

‘or Catalogue address Secreta rt we! 
G OBERL N KINDERGARTEN ASSOC 


ON, OBERLIN OH a 


GREGG SHORTHAND. 

Adopted by over 200 business and high schools in 

rn be [= ast year. We cannot supply demand for teach- 
he Gregg system is founded on natural princi- 

oles free from shading, position writing, and ere 

movements. Particulars free. Gregg Pub. Co., 5 

Washington St., Chicago. 


Shorthand and Bookkeeping lessons 

free by mail; new field, large 

Isala ries guaranteed. Send 

stamp to Prof. J. C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 


Business men need you, Take 
a Course in Chaffee’s Institute. 
All Pe located. Send for 
Catalogue. E. M. Wol sr., Oswego, N. Y. 


POSITIONS ately open to graduates of the 
Schoel ~ WRG ion, because of its methods. Drop 
postal, 8.8. CURRY, Ph. D., Copley Sq., Boston. 


























100 VISITING CARDS 25 CTS. 





Printed in Felt Style and sent postpaid. 
Liberty Printing Co., Dept. D, Delawanna, N. J. 





Style an 





tT) 


Style No, 560. 





Style No. 940. 


Merit Medals — 2» 


We wish to bring to your attention our 
New and original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in the matter of beauty and origi- 
nality of design, but in the very low price as 
well, have displaced the old style, which were 
expensive and without relief. 

Our Medals are Far Superior to any of other manufac- 


turers, whith assertion we can prove by a thousand testi- 
monialsand the steadily increasing demand for our goods. 


erey eM - *- * eae. - + 4 Each ———,. - - = Each Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

Jnique Go: - = nique - A vd nique Go! - be "" 

Fine Silver, - 150 “ Fine ‘Gold.’ 1.23 “ Fine Silver, - - 5O 34 Barclay 

So id Gold, $4.00 to $8.00 “ Solid Go! ld,’ $3.50 to $7.00 “ Solid Gold, $2.00 to $4.00“ F, Koch & Co., Street, New York City 


Steay |("llinois Medical College 
Medicine (Summer School. ) 

*||_ Regular Graduating School—Co- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


WERNER’S UNIVERSAL 
Encyclopedia 


Revised to Date—Ready October, 15th. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 


(GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1902) 
Irish’s “American and British Authors” (a $1.35 book), prepaid, for $1.00. 344 pages 
containing portraits of leading American a’ 
cussions of the writings of both American and British authors; biographies, refer 
ences, criticisms, and choice selections; brief biographies of more than 300 minor 
authors, among them many writers of the present time; also a study of the Bible 
asa literary work. Every student and teacher of literature and reading, and all 
— desire 7 poe ye love, and enjoy the choicest literature vaee find this book 

constant aii dinspiration. Frances Willard 

insight, and aleaion into 344 pages than any other compendium that I have ever 
dress the author, FRANK V. IRISH, 315 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SEND DOLLAR-BILL IF MORE CONVENIENT 


Permanent and ‘‘pushing” agents wanted in every county of every 
state to sell my books at teachers’ institutes, and urge their sale and 
_ adoption constantly. 


uthors and pictures of their homes; dis- 


says: “ It packs more knowledge, 





CATON’S SCHOOL 


OF ENGINEERING. 


THOROUGH COURSES IN 


Electricity, Mathematics, Wireless and Morse Telegraphy, Physics, Mechani- 
cal and Architectural Drawing and Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, Marine 


Mining and Civil Engineering. 


GRADUATES CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND AT GOOD SALARIES, 


Martin Jennings Caton, Pres., 





Buffalo, N. Y. 





Ask your Stationer for... 








ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS, 


The Best Out 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 


THE rastaesrscct STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St., New York. 
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+ SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


LEARN BY MAIL. 


‘We teach you the Shorthand and allow 
to pay for your course after completing it. ve 
have sent Typewriters all over tne United ¢ 
States with our Typewriting Course. Our ¢ 
Courses are best, Charges lowest, Offers most ¢ 
remarkable, Write us. D. N. Strayer’s > 
> Business College, Baltimore, * 4 
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BE A TRAINED NURSE. fome. *" 


hig le 
Wonderfully attractive opport 
tive wages. Simple, easy, all Jorg Hearn, ROur ‘lan 
endorsed by Chicago’s eading physicians because 
the only practical one. President rper, Chicago 
University, endorses correspondence studies. Diplo- 
ma in six months. Write your hand Lod ot ao 
American Correspondence choo 
Nurses, Dept.J,167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught ee and 4 Positions secured. 
Catalog free. rsed by ra 
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Endorsed road officials. East- 





ern Telegraph School, Box oy Lebanon, Pa. 

used United States postage stamps in 

[ BU ba cmandity. All denominations. Send 
for rates. 

LFRED A. ISAACS, aw 


AL 
25 Broad Street, 


Private Tutoring by 

AGADEN (GAL. STUDY cau. valany years ex: 
ee eg Boienti pe aimistry. an” interesting 
amusement servicabie to teachers. W. Corres- 
pondence Institute, Sect. E, Westfield, Mass. 


WE TEACH iia penbanchip. Wetrain 
BY MAIL during your spare time. 


Pros; free. Founded 1894. Warren Busi- 
noon Univeraiey, Box 8-9, Warren, Pa. 


BOOKKEEPING, PENMANGHI 
etc, oe 10N fj or no 
harges. sescured: 1 10, oT 

siadeat, Booklet BUS. CO COL. Nesitviile Tenn. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


ving'S1s to 8S weekly? Bit Lara 
wee! ual 

p A eroWded, pre avon payin S riginal Guucsustere by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


SHORTHAND IN A MONTH! 


me ’s Syallabic System. Only 9 characters and 

“9 Marv elously cimple; great 8 ee 
te I Instructor and Dictionary y mai 7a 
The Madison Book Co.,85 Adams St.Ch cago 


York. 




















Book-kee) at home while working, 
LEARN Clark’s Cor. School, Peoria, Ill, 





you for a business position | on 





Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL=AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


We teech young men and women the modern and 
up-to-date meth of book-keeping as used by the 
large business bouses of the country and fitting them 
for eee positions as book-keepers and cashiers,, Do 
not waste Fy time and money learning the old 
system. Tne wide-awake business man of to-da 
needs book-keepers that understand the newest an 
quickest ways of doing business, and willpay good 
omen for competent help. Anyone can: learn it 
within 6 to 8 weeks ; thoroug' iy practical and remark- 
ably inex xpensive: We find positions too, free of 
charge. ite to-day for full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, — 
118 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





I EARNED IT IN MY 
SPARE TIME! > 
\* can do the same if 


you are ambitious for 
a College Education. 


We can Educate you 
at your home. 
CATALOG FREE. 
Central Correspondence College, Palmyra, Ill. 


MUSIC! MUSICI! 


mveryocdy can learn to read music and sing by our 
Method, Send 25 cents for Four sample lessons. 
We are Incorporated and have power to confer 
Degrees. Address The Pittsburg Correspond- 
ence School of Music Co., Iron Exchange 
Building. Pittsburg, Pa. 


IS $1 ANHOUR ENOUGH 


to earn easily at home. Pleasant and Fascinating 

study for spare time. Write us today and let us con- 

vince you that we have the greatest money-maker 
earth. 











Oriental School of Science, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


e 
Shorthand by Mail. 
Pioneer complete home course. Catalogue and first 
lesson FREE. POTTS SHORTHAND COL- 
LEGE Williamsport, Pa. 


SH ORTH AND 20thCent. Edit.**Isaac Pitman’s 

Shorthand sustwacoss Stay 
taining many improvements, 276 pp., $1.50 Isaac 
Pitman & Sons,33 Union Sq.,N. Y. Trial Les. Free. 


The healthiest winter resort in the 
Fair hope, Ala. South. Thorough instruction in 
academic or normal studies. For particulars address, 
Prof. J. Bellangee, Fairhope, Baldwin Co., Ala. 
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of our pens for15c. BUS. COL., Anniston, Alabama 





Fan peng Send 80 cents and this Advertise- 
for our Public Sch. Att. and Class Register. 
HISENBERG BROs., Royersford, Pa. 
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RIGHT UP-TO-DATE IN SUBJECT MATTER AND WORK- 
MANSHIP, ‘THOROUGHEY REVISED AND BROUGHT UP 
TO THE PRESENT TIME; Containing Special Articles by Emi- 
nent Writers, Which Do Not Apper in Any Other Encyclopedia. 


Vast Industries of the Nation. 

Moral and Intellectual Progress of Am- 
ericans. 

President Roosevelt and his Cabinet. 

New Twelfth Census Returns of the 
United States. 

President Palma and the Cuban Re- 
public. P 

Progress of Individual States, Their 
Industrial and Agricultural Life. 

U. S. Army and Chief Officers in 
Active Service. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

The Boer War Down to the Peace. 

Paris, buffalo and Charleston Exposi- 
tions. 

Carnegie Institutions, and Gifts of 
Benefactors to Universities and 
Libraries. 

Biographical Sketches of Prominent 
Men of To-Day. 

New Articles on Science, Discoveries, 


and Inventions, — Automobiles, 
Air Ships, Wireless Telegraphy, 
etc., etc. 


The Boxer Rising in Ching, and the 
Siege of the Legations. 





A complete History of the Last Quar- 
ter of a Century of the United 
States, Including an Account of 
the New Government of the Is- 
land Possessions. 

Alaska and Yukon Gold Fields. 

Labor Organization and Strikes. 

Technical Schools of America. 

Modern Surgery, Medicine, etc. 

A History of the Spanish-American 
War, with Biographies of Generals 
and Noted Persons Connected 
Therewith. 

Indian Affairs and Government Lands 
and Their Occupancy. 

Judaism and the Jews in the United 
States. 

Lord Kitchener, the Hero of Khartum 
and the Boer War. 

Kipling and His Career. 

The Latest Astronomical Discoveries. 

Prof. Loeb’s Researches Into the 
Cause of Vital Action. 

The Dreyfus Case in France. 

English General Elections. 

The Peace Conference at the sii 

Indian Famine. 

Martinique Disaster, etc., etc. 


READY OCTOBER 35. This new, revised edition will be ready about 


October 15th. 
in the October number. 


REDUCED RATE TO CONTINUE. 


A more extended description, order blank, etc., will appear 


The regular price of this new, Revised 


Work is $30.00. We cut this price in halves and sell at $15.00—$1.00 with the order and 


$1.50 per month until balance is paid. 


The Work Has This Exclusive Distinction, THAT NOT ONLY THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES, but THE ORIGINAL PARENT 
WORK HAS BEEN REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


ww 
TWELVE LARGE, HANDSOME VOLUMES, Bound in Silk Cloth, 


Gilt Stamping. Over 10,000 Pages. One Hundred Colored Maps. 
Size, 7x 936 x 24 Inches. The Best and Most Thoroughly Up-to-Date 


Encyclopedia Now on the Market. 


("See October issue. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING, CO., » Dansville. N. Y. 








New and Complete lish-Ger- 
man and German-English Pock- 
et Dictionary, with the pronuncia- 
—— of both languages, enriched — 
echnical terms for use of “< siness 
es and schools, By Dr. J 
Tafel and Louis H. Tafel, A. B., ‘6mo., 
980 pages, half leather, T5c. The sys. 
tem of pronunciation for both 


adopted in Tafel’s Dictionary is excel- 
lentin the highest degree, because of | 
itssimplicity and accuracy. Moreover, | 
the introduction of numerous and in- | 
dispensable scientific terms renders 
th’s work highly valuable to every walk of life. JOHN 
JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, Philudelphia, Pa. 








Talks to Students 
on the Art of Study 


By 
# Frank Cramer, 2% 


Author of “The Method of Darwin.’’ 











**Forceful.’’ 

‘¢+Luminous.”’ 
‘¢Surprisingly entertaining”’ 
+A wealth of illustration.’’ 
‘*Full of attractive imagery”’ 


‘sits scientific illustrations 
well chosen and well de- 
veloped and applied.”’ 


Price $1.00 Postpaid. 











Published By 


The Hoffman-Edwards Co., 


San Francisco, « California. 











LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORIIATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information. 


$20 per month in addition to Your Sal- 
ary can be made by acting as my corres- 
pondent and using your spare time in accordance 
with my suggestions. 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will send you , transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U.S. and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This ey liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the g 


This Conpen is good for 25 Cents. For 
25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus, 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
No. 15—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 
E. W. A. ROWLES, Bory. ae For 
Schools, N 177-179 Monroe St., Chi 
you. 


Be a Writer ¥2%eur § 


Earn money at home writing stories and articles. 
We know what editors want. Send for ““What 
Writers Need’ and offer of Prize in Gold. 
Manuscripts prepared for publication. 
WRITERS’ AID a 
i1goG Nassau St., 


























w York. 


Dreams and their meanings, Palmistry clearly ex- 
plained. This little book reveals many rare and curi- 
ous facts, and gives valuable information on —_ 
——- Only 10c. Send your birth a Ry 

will receive a lovely birthstone Scarf- FR. E. 
L. Thomson,, Dept. 52, Kansas City, Ra, 








L ADIE If you are acquainted with well to do peo- 

ple, write us and we will send you our 
roposition. It won't take up much room your 
9 ard there is no obligation attached to it. The 
work is es genteel, » pays well. It is not canvass- 
ing or working one’s life out at home, pereakts 
Everhart & Co., 16 & 18 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


MUSIC SALE To close out stock we send by mail 
75 pieces latest Songs, Marches, Waltzes, for 25c. 





English and the G-rman ld@nguages, | 


} eulatlo n, Eye, Ear 
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IDEAL STENCILS, 


. T. L. | Made on nen linen paper—much better than 


manilla. Perforated by new process—never torn in 
pieces, New drawings. Best and cheapest stencil 
made. 

Borders 5 to 12 inches wide—Chicks, Pansies, 
Two Greek, Two Bide Oak each 2 cents, 

Goldenrod and B Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves. 
Holly and Berries, Holly and Bells, Daisies an 
Larks, Rabbits, Roses, Butterflies, Birds on Twigs, 
eas Te, Frogs, herries and Hatchet, Valen- 
tine, 3 cents. 

Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Our Martyred Presi- 
dents, Squirrels, Baby Faces, Turkeys, each 5 cents. 

Calendars, each 5 cts.’ Large Portraite— 
Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, Grant, Me McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Longfellow, Columbus, each 

Busy-work Stencils—5x7 inches—set Of es ~ 4 
15 cts. Another set for board, 9x12 25-inch 
set for 40 cts. 

Deleted Tracing Powder in cloth bags— 
pond, each 7 cts. 

sinlogy— Skeleton five feet bone, 15 cts, Cir- 

Brain, each 5 c 
Maps—Any state, continent or  eTOUP of “ys 
For seat work 9x12 inches, each 2 cts. Same for 
board, each 5 cts. 
spjnited, Bn States, 12x18 inches, 5 cents. Same, 44x64 

ches, 40 

Worid, iaxig gine oe Same. Steet tocees oe. 

Sent prepaid by J. 8; L LATTA, Cedar 

‘Towa. rite Mh complete list. 


FOR BEGINNERS IN READING. 


A two book course continuous in vocabulary, grad. 
ing and subject matter. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. 


By Florence Holbrook. With illustrations. Cloth. 
40 cents, net. Designed as the child’s first book in 
reading. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. 


By Florence Holbrook. With illustrations. Cloth 
45 cents, net. Especially designed to follow The 
Hiawatha Primer. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 85 Fifth Ave., New York. 
387-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











$200.00 FOR STORIES 


Can you write astory? Weare offering $200.00 
in oak for short stories. No entrance fee, no 
cash for you to pay out. We want the best class 
of stories and pay high prices for — Write 
for letter of particulars. Enclose ang | for re 
G. F. Terry,525 Temple Court, N Y.Ciey 


Story of Evangeline 


Adapted for Juvenile readers. igned for 
Supplementary Reading in Schools, Adopted 
by Oregon as a part of the State Course of Study. 

PRICE PER COPY 25 CENTS. 
Address the author 


L. H. VINCENT, Wilsonville, Oregon. 
Story-Writing —Journalism 














Taught by mail. Manuscripts revsied and sold on 
commission. Send for free bookle Pht ent ob 
ROFIT.” Tells how to succe: 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
106 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ed Newspaper Clippings 
Names and Addresses. Write, 
enclosing stamp, for pery. 
Y. 


lars. The E. M. SMITH CO., 114 E. 23d St. 





THE GROS 





S PIANOS. 











PRICE 


$98.00 


Direct from fac- 
tory. Save all 
dealers’ and 
middle men’s 
profits. Ten 
years guarantee. 


Height 4 ft. 8 in. 
Width 5 ft. 2 in. 


This piano 
usually sells 
through agents 
for about $200. 
Has all the 
latest improve- 
ments, made 
from first class 














materialand has 





good plain finish. We claim it one of the best piano bargains ever offered, just 


the thing for schools, lodges, etc., as 


it has a very rich deep tone. 


The Hasbrouck Pianos price from $115 to $148. Freight prepaid east of the 


Rocky Mountains. 
for catalogue and testimonials. 
factory insures you a bargain. 


One year’s trial allowed. Guaranteed 10 years. 
Our plan to sell you a piano direct from 


Write 


HASBROUCK PIANO COMPANY, 


Box 2l. 2 


173 Third Avenue, 





oOo New York. 





Birdies x... 


A real gem. Teachers fall in love with itand pu- 
pils want to read it through as soon as they begin it. 
ey for School and Home. 

is the story ofthe experience of Delmaand Har- 

old who went to their grandfather’s to spend the 

=, studying and observing the birds. Con- 
nts are : 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND THEIR 
SonGs, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE BIRDIES’ FARE- 
WELL. 

The Book is Prettily Illustrated 
THE HELPER 3, Each, 25c. To anyone who 
mentions NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the three will be mailed f Money refund- 
ed to any who are not satisfied, They are ee 
what they say they are. hme f contain P; 
for Special came ‘oetry for all occasions. Hse, 








Songs, Blackboard Illustrations. Every HE 
a teacher aoe 
The Helpers and Birdies for 55c. 





WILLIAS G. SMITH & COMPANY. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


” SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 


No.1. Cotrese, 
Double Elastic Action 





No. 5. Scuoon, ves 
Medium in Flexibility, Sosiachanaaa 


PERRYIAN 


y No. 71, Cavtenapmc, 
Fine Point, 








No. 107, Ris baiaeat 
Medium Point. 
Sample d Pri 

and Superintendents of Schools ay iucigate 








PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., new vors 












Do You Sing 
Does Your School Sing 
Do You Need Books 


> 














Money back if pot suited, Shaw & CO., Canton, 0. 





aoe is rinted 


STEELE’S ROTE SONGS 


to simple words. Clearly printed 
book pond to be learned ed by rote. The = melotine are new and catchy and are Pre wi 


children’s voices, and the words are Filo oene 1 by the little folks. 
postpaid, 15 15c, extra. 


wenn 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 








PP DD DID PI* 


SEND l5c FOR SAM- 
PLE COPY OF EACH. 


Book” school should have music and every pail of suitable age should have a Singing 


ou, as a teacher, will be looked upon asa 


ressly for our patrons an 
léc. 


eader in the matter. If you have not suitable . 


a books for the school, you will be expected to select such. 

MERRY MELODIES (words and music) has no superior. It is being used in more schools 
than any similar book in America. It is excellent! It is 

cheap! We claim it to be the best single volume paces forall grades. We have arranged fora 


can furnish them at the very lowest prices. The 
or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as follows: 


SINGLE COPIES 15 GENES 
One Dozen.... ts Postage’ _ extra. Three Dozen......$3.85 Postage 39c. extra. 
Two Dozen. 2.65 Postage 20c. extra. Four Dozen....... 5.00 Postage 52c. extra. 
for Primary Grades. A new and original collection, Sim- 


cents. Per dozen, $1. postage 


9 ee melodies — the compass of children’s voices, linked 
ana. 


As its name implies, the songs in 
2 thin the Yange of. 
Price, single copy, 


SPECIAL: If desired for examination with a view to [ateotnctios we will furnish — 5 
men copy of each for 15 cents. INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, 
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gives a varied tone to different teachers. 

To some it is a knell, sadly summoning 

to laborious duties and hated routine, 
while to others it is a peal of welcome to pleas- 
ant occupation and beloved associations. As- 
suming the same training and equipment, 
which are likely to get the best results out of 
the school? It is unnecessary to ask which 
teacher the pupils will enjoy the most ! 


Me opening bell of the new school year 


a 


Commissioner Bernard Moses, head of the 
Department of Public Instruction for the 
Philippine Islands, is perfecting plans for the 
organization of a college in Manila for the 
training of Filipino teachers. His plans 
provide for the instruction of the children in 
the morning by Filipino teachers, and in the 
afternoon by Americans. Commissioner 
Moses’s object is to fit Filipinos for the task 
American teachers are now performing, it 
being considered inadvisable to continue to 
import and maintain American teachers. 


@o 


Dr. William M. Beardshear, a prominent 
educator of the Middle West, president of 
Iowa State College at Ames, died August 5. 
He was president of the National Educational 
Association last year and had given much 
labor to the preparation of the program and 
other duties in connection with the Minneap- 
olis convention. He was at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the meeting of the Association, but while 
there suffered a severe attack of nervous 
prostration, and was unable to deliver his 
opening address, which was read by another, 
and from which we have made brief extracts 
in our mention of the Association on another 
page. Dr. Beardshear was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1850, and spent his boyhood ona 
farm. His education was received at Otter- 
bein University, Ohio, and at Yale Univer- 
sity. From 1881 to 1889 he was president of 
the Western College, at Toledo, Iowa. , For 
the next two years he superintended the city 
schools of Des Moines, Iowa. In 1894 he be- 


came president of the Iowa State Teachers’ 


Association, and in 1897 was appointed Indian 
commissioner, which office he held at the time 
of his death. 


“WE POINT WITH PRIDE.” 

The above phrase is generally assumed to 
be the peculiar property of the political orator, 
and it is frequently overworked by that per- 
sonage during a campaign where party rec- 
ords or party candidates are being eulogized. 


.We are constrained, however, to take the 


phrase out of its ordinary environment and 
put it at work in a different field, as being a 
peculiarly apt text for our present discourse. 

‘‘We point with pride’’—then—to the pres- 
ent issue of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACH- 
ERS WorRLD, and feel that we may confidently 
ask comparison with any other educational 
paper published. For extent, variety, scope 
and value of contents we believe that no paper 
in its field can approach it. An enumeration 


of features which we depend upon to prove’ 


this claim is not needed. The reader who 
goes through the pages will not need further 
evidence. The matter presented will appeal 
to every class among the teaching fraternity. 
The superintendent, the principal of the high 
school, the grade teacher or the primary, each 
will find something to interest. and instruct. 
There are matters relating to the science of 
education in its broadest sense, and those 
dealing with particular conditions. Methods, 
aids and devices of the most varied character 
are presented in attractive and practical form. 
There are ‘‘ready-made’’ lessons which can 
be taken bodily before the class, and there 
are suggestions without number which the 
wide-awake teacher can adapt to his particu- 
lar need. Do not think you have extracted 
all the meat there is in the magazine when 
the pages wholly devoted to reading matter 
are finished. The same idea of careful selec- 
tion and arrangement of matter is carried out 
through the entire book, and until you have 
read all of the sixty-four pages you have not 
exhausted the possibilities of benefit which 
may lie inside its covers. We do not wish to 
weary with detailed mention or undue encom- 
ium. We wish merely to call your atten- 
tion at the outset to the result of our efforts 
to make a highly useful and acceptable mag- 
azine, devoted to the interests of the teachers 
of America, and to bespeak your careful and 
candid examination of our claims in its be- 
half. The pages are before you and your 
verdict is confidently awaited. 


But we also ‘‘point with pride’ to the mag- 
nificent number of subscribers possessed by 
this journal. Before the present combination 
was effected, the Normat Instructor with 
its list of one hundred thousand, probably had 
twice as many subscribers as any other edu- 
cational paper. The TzEAcHERS WorRLD, with- 
out doubt, came next on the list in this re- 
gard. The combination of two such = lists 
gives a circulation so far and away beyond 
any other of its class as to make comparisons 
useless. To be more exact. In dealing 
with our advertisers this month we promised 
them a circulation of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand. Before starting our presses, 
however; a more careful computation was 
made, and with the great number of new sub- 
scribers entered during the month we found 
it necessary to print one hundred and thirty 
thousand copies to supply our actual needs. 
In one sense, we really did not want to print 
that many. Advertising patronage had been 
asked on the smaller basis, and there was no 
more money to be had from that department, 
while it costs a good deal to print five thou- 
sand copies of a journal like this. In every 
other way we were pleased to find that our 
list had really grown beyond our own calcu- 
lation. Do you realize what such a circula- 
tion means? There are about four hundred 
thousand school teachers in the entire United 
States. It means that, the country over, one 
teacher in every three (nearly) takes the In- 
strRucToR. The interchange of these papers 
among teachers raises the proportion of teach- 
ers who read the paper every month to figures 
still more significant. We will not essay to 
mention the merit which must have existed 
in the past in the publications interested, nor 
the business methods which have combined 
to produce this result; but it shows an appre- 
ciation of effort which is highly gratifying. 
May we not, from this vicw, ‘‘point with 
pride?’’ A circulation of. this size means 
something else beside gratification. When 


we realize that a third of the teachers of this 
country read the INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS 
Wor tp, and that from it they are to get ideas 
and impressions which, in turn, they are to 
pass on to the children and youth in their 
charge, there comes a sense of responsibility 
that this mighty engine shall be used ina 


| 
\ 
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manner calculated to inspire the teacher to 
higher ideals and best help in the attainment 
of these aspirations. It is an important part 
in the training of teachers that an education- 
al journal occupies, and it isa sea of almost 
immeasurable limits that the waves of influ- 
ence set in motion by a force like this may 
cover. To realize this power fully is part of 
the preparation needed to exercise it wisely 

We might also ‘‘point with pride’’ to the 
advertising patronage enjoyed by this maga- 
zine. This is, however, a business feature 
which may not interest the general reader. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that the 
class of advertisers to be found represented 
in our columns pay their money only to maga- 
zines of known standing and position. It is 
a testimonial to the character of a magazine 
and its readers to have certain advertisements 
in its columns. We are aware that there are 
some teachers who think general advertising 
has no place in an educational paper. We 
cannot acquiesce in this opinion. Without 
the support given by advertisers, a journal of 
the quality of the INsrRucTOR AND TEACHERS 
Worvp would have to charge a subscription 
price which would prohibit thousands of teach- 
ers who now read and are benefited by it 
from that privilege. There is, indeed, posi- 
tive instruction in reading advertisements, 
though we do not pretend to claim that as 
our object in printing them. But there is 
much to be learned of the doings and methods 
of the great world which lies outside of our 
line of vision by the reading of proper adver- 
tisements. There are hosts of wants which 
our readers can find out how to supply only 
through such mediums. Teachers are men 
and women before they are teachers, and both 
in a human and professional way they need 
many things which only widely varied adver- 
tising columns will present to them. We 
have read advertisements—occasionally— 
which even offered to restore health, cure in- 
digestion, and all such good things! We try 
to discriminate in our advertisements, and 
refuse thousands of dollars in the course of a 
year; but we cannot guarantee every state- 
ment made in this department of our paper, 
nor furnish that common sense to all our 
readers which is needed even in reading and 
answering advertisements. Advertisements, 
then, do not injure a good magazine; they 
are, perhaps, needed to make one. 

While we still adhere to our text and “‘point 
with pride,’’ we do not assume to have reached 
the highest point in excellence, in circulation, 
orin support. Far from it. Earnestly striving 
towards the first condition, we look forward to 
a grand increase in both of the others. 


ee 
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MORALITY IN. THE SCHOOLS. 

At the summer session of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Superintendent 
Skinner delivered an address on ‘‘Moral In- 
struction in Our Schools.’’ In the opening 
of this address he said: ‘*At a recent educa- 
tional gathering in Albany the statement 
was made by one who claimed to be an edu- 
cator, that morality cannot be taught in our 
public schools. The only inference to be 
drawn from the statement is that morality 
cannot be taught apart from religion.’’ 

Using that as the ground work of his ad- 
dress, the Superintendent proceeded to show 
that morality not only can be taught but that 
it must be taught in our public schools. The 
proposition that the governing principles of 
our common school system are incompatible 
with the teaching of morality is not to be 
tolerated. That sectarianism and religious 
doctrines are barred from the schools is true. 
The reasons for such action on the part of 
the State were set forth by Superintendent 
Skinner. But this does not prevent the 
teaching of morality. It would be a strange 
state of affairs if the positive influence and 
direct instruction of our schools were not on 
the side of temperance, veracity, purity, 
kindness, good citizenship, fidelity, and other 
such qualities. If any teachers or school 
officials have so curiously misinterpreted the 
prohibition of religious or sectarian instruc- 
tion as to assume that on that account they 
were debarred from throwing the weight of 
their words and example on the side of good 
morals in their intercourse with children, it 
is time for them to be undeceived. 

In his address Superintendent Skinner 
quoted from the school laws of several States 
to show that the duty of instruction in morals 
belongs to the schools. The law of Maine 
says: ‘‘Every public and private institution 
for instruction in this State shall use its 
best endeavors to impress upon the minds of 
the children and youth committed to its 
care and instruction the principles of morality 
and justice, and a sacred regard for truth, 
love of country, humanity, and a universal 
benevolence, sobriety, industry, and frugal- 
ity, chastity, moderation and temperance, 
and all other virtues which ornament human 
society.’’ The laws of Oregon require and 
the State board enjoins teachers ‘‘to the ut- 
most of their ability to inculcate in the minds 
of their pupils correct principles ef morality 
and a particular regard for the laws of society, 
and for the government under which we live.”’ 
Similar quotations might be made from the 
laws of other States, all tending to show that 
the functions of the teachers embrace some- 
thing more than instruction in reading and 
mathematics. 

Our public school system is intended to 
make of the.youth of the land good citizens. 
If it does not strive to do this it has missed 
apart of its mission. Moral foundation to 


character is necessary for good citizenship. 
The pupils in our schools should be trained in 
morality. This leads to another conclusion, 
that a person whose life is immoral has no 
business in the schools as a teacher, for exam- 
ple, in such a case, should go hand in hand 
with precept. 
oe 
A FORCIBLE TEXT, 

Teachers who find boys and young men in 
their schools addicted to cigarette smoking 
will find the following a forcible text for a 
discourse on that subject. The love of ath- 
letics and the desire to excel in these sports 
will be a moving argument in many cases 
where any other appeal would be useless, 
The statements are based upon the examina- 
tions made by the Chicago board of educa- 
tion, and the deductions therefrom. These 
examinations were madé of candidates from 
the high schools for admission to the various 
athletic sports, and in all one hundred and 
fifty took the test. Some of the young men 
who appeared to be in robust health so far as 


external evidences were concerned, were said | 


to be suffering from heart disease in its worst 
form caused by cigarette smoking, and liable 
to drop dead at any time on a football field. 
In one instance where a student was unable 
to pass the examination, he admitted smoking 
from forty to fifty cigarettes a day. Another 
unsuccessful candidate for entrance to the 
athletic sports smoked from twenty to thirty 
cigarettes daily. At the same time a num- 
ber of girls were examined, and it was found 
that not one failed to meet the requirements. 
Nearly all the twenty-one boys who failed 
were found to be smokers. Eighteen of them 
were classed as excessive, and of this number 
fourteen were addicted to the use of cigar- 
ettes. All but three of these rejected were 
found to be suffering from one form or another 
of heart disease. | Of those who successfully 
passed the examinations, very few were 
smokers at all and used tobacco very mod- 
erately. In cases of this kind, facts usually 
speak louder than words. 
oOo 
AWAKENING OF THE SOUTH. 

Never has there been such enthusiasm over 
summer schools as there has been this summer 
in the South. For the section south of Vir- 
ginia, the great rallying point has been Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where the astonishing number 
of over 2,000 teachers were gathered at the 
‘‘Summer School of the South,’’ held at the 
University of Tennessee for white, and at 
Knoxville College for colored teachers. In 
the words of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one of the 
most popular lecturers there: ‘‘It is the big- 
gest summer school in the world. In num- 
bers and interest it has never been surpassed. 
It is sure to have a tremendous influerice 
upon Southern civilization.’’ Every State in 
the South was represented on the program of 
instructors and lecturers, and the greatest en- 
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thusiasm was manifested over the courses of- 
ered. A great educational rally was held on 
the Fourth of July, when, with bands of music 
and banners flying, an army of young women 
marched through the grounds of the Univer- 
sity and listened to patriotic addresses on ed- 
ucation by Hon. H. St. George Tucker and 
others. A declaration of principles was made 
“in favor of a public school system, State sup- 
ported and State directed, in which every 
child may have the open door of opportunity,”’ 
and endorsing local taxation, an increased ex- 


_ penditure of money for school purposes, the 


development of schools along agricultural 
and mechanical lines, the consolidation of 
schools, and the professional training of teach- 
ers. The attendance at this school as well 
as at other gatherings of a somewhat 
similar nature in the South, shows a deter- 
mination on the part of Southern teach- 
ers to be equal to the demands that will be 
made upon them in the fight in which, in the 
words of Governor Aycock of North Carolina, 
‘there is to be no Appomatox.’’ It will not 
be the fault of the teachers: if the vote-giving 
and tax-paying element of the South is not 
awakened to its full duty in the matter of gen- 


sral education. 
eo 


A County School Commissioner in charge 
of a recent Teachers’ Institute in New York 
State, startled the two hundred teachers in at- 
tendance (probably four-fifths of whom were 
women) by some of his radical expressions. 
He said that teaching would never amount to 
much or be ranked as a profession until women 
were debarred from teaching, because the 
majority of women teach only for a brief 
pertod and then get married. They do not 
enter on the work asa life vocation and are 
not sincere in prosecuting it. It is safe to 
say that the remark caused considerable con- 
sternation among the auditors, and it is al- 
most equally safe to guess that it would not 
have been made in a State where women have 
the ballot in the choice of school commission- 
ers. Noonecan gainsay some of the force 
of the speaker’s conclusions, but most would 
object to the drastic remedy proposed. There 
are too many capable, useful, tactful, earnest 
and enthusiastic women teachers, to think of 
barring them out entirely, even if there were 
no economic question or sense of fairness in- 
volved. Then the results secured by the mass 
of women teachers amply justify their em- 
ployment. The fact that she is a woman and 
that she looks forward at some time to retire- 
ment to a home of her own, does not prevent 
the teacher from giving of her best while she 
is engaged in school work. It is the teacher, 
man or woman, who does not enter thorough- 
ly into the work, who is not progressive, ear- 
nest and ambitious to accomplish great things 
for the pupil and for the school, who is a det- 
riment to the profession, and this is just and 


true and unfortunately fully as frequently ap- 


parent in the woman who has no prospects of 


matrimony ahead and in the man who does 
not retire on that account. If there is fault, 
it rests in the individual and not in the sex, 
and the best way to avoid any of the evils is 
for each teacher to be sure that it does not 
rest in his or her manner of doing the work. 
With this application the Commissioner’s re- 
marks would be of value to the teachers in 
his charge. ; 
, we 

The National Reform Association has sent 
out an appeal for the observance in all homes, 
churches and Sabbath schools, of the second 
Sunday in September in each year as a day 
of prayer for public and private schools. The 
suggestion has the endorsement of several 


ecclesiastical bodies, and leading men in- 


various churches have seconded the proposal. 
As one reason for this appeal, the magnitude 
of the moral and spiritual interests involved 
in the vast work of education is urged. 
Attention is called to the fact that more than 
sixteen millions of pupils, or one-fifth of the 
whole nation are in the schools and that four 
hundred thousand teachers are employed in 
the work of instruction. ‘‘This work is 
moulding the character and determining the 
destiny of the nation. The day of prayer 
for colleges has been observed for many years 
and with marked results for good, but there 
are almost one hundred times as many pupils 
in our schools as there are students in all our 
colleges, universities and technical and _ pro- 
fessional schools combined. ‘The general ob- 
servance of such a day of prayer will deepen 
public interest in the whole work of educa- 
tion, will exalt and dignify the vocation of 
the teacher, will deepen in the mind of both 
teachers and pupils their sense of the im- 
portance of their work, and will help to call 
down on the vast work of education, both 
public and private, the blessing of Him who 
is the father of light and the hearer of 
prayer.’’ 
es 

The use of the term ‘‘baccalaureate ser- 
mon,’’ in connection with the closing exercises 
of academies, high schools, and some consid- 
erably less than ‘“‘high,’’ is occasionally 
noticed. This term has a distinct meaning, 
and principals and teachers do not do well in 
authorizing its use in cases so far removed 
from that meaning, even though it does 
sound well and tickles the fancy of the grad- 
uating class. We wonder if any of our 
readers were guilty of this slip? 


_ 
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Increased to $1.00 a Year. 


Commencing with this, the first issue of the 
combined journal Norma. INsTrRucTOR AND 
TEACHERS Wor.p, the regular subscription 
price will be $1.00 per year, 

We will, however, continue the rate hereto- 
fore in force with Norma Instructor (50¢ a 
year or three years for $1.00) as a special 
rate, until January 1, 1903. 

Any person now on our list, as a former 
subscriber to either Norma. Instructor or 
TEACHERS WoRLD, may 

(a) Ifin arrears, remit the amount due to 
date aud 50c additional, and get Norma. In- 
STRUCTOR AND TEACHERS Wor.p until Sep- 
tember 1903; or remit $1.00 additional and 
get it to September 1905—three full years. 

(b) If notin arrears, remit 50c and have 
subscription advanced one year, or $1.00 
and have it advanced three years beyond 
the date to which it is now paid. 


Include World’s Events. 


Add 4goc to remittance and get Wor.p’s 
EVENTS one year, or 75c and get it three years. 

Wor p’s Events is a monthly news review. 
Each number contains 44 to 52 pages, and 
gives a complete review of the events trans- 
piring throughout the entire world during the 
previous month. As an aid to those wishing 
to keep well informed it has noequal. Sample 
copies cheerfully sent to all asking for them. 


A Request. 


Because of the change in price and the 
combination of two journals in one, we desire 
to close every old account and start anew. 
The publishers therefore specially request all 
delinquent subscribers to remit the amount 
due to date, and either one or three years 
in advance as may be desired. 


130,000 Subscribers. 


The success of Norma Instructor in the 
past has been beyond the comprehension, even 
of those publishing similar journals; and now 
that it has acquired new life and greater 
strength by having TracuErs WorLpD combined 
with it, it goes forth conscious (and justl 
proud) of the fact that it is read by fully half 
the teachers in America, and that it actually 
has on its books more subscribers than any 
nr five Educational Journals in the 

orid. 


We Want More. 


Not satisfied with this record we want more. 
Will you help us get them ? 


Show this number to just one friend. Tell 
ore that she can get it three full years for 

Send in her name with the dollar and 20c 
additional and we will send the Woman’s 
Home Companion one year as a reward for 
your services, or if you prefer, you can get 
Success one year. 


You Will Favor Your Friends 


rw” as much as us by calling their attention 
to this matter and inviting them to subscribe. 


Limited to January 1. 


The special ‘Soc a year, or three years for 
$1.00” rate above given is positively limited to 
January 1st, and after that date $1.00 a year. 


Books as Premiums. 


Any book listed in our catalogue (your choice 
of 1500 titles) can be secured by procuring 
subscriptions. True Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans, full set, comprising 12 cloth bound vol- 
umes, will be given as a reward for securing 


four three-year subscribers and remitting, 


the fullamount ($4.00) for them plus 48c to 
y expressage. Subscriptions to WorLp's 
VENTS count the same as those to NorMAL In- 
STRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WoRLD in procuring 
premiums. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION IN CUBA. 

Congress failed to provide for reciprocity 
with Cuba at its recent session, and thereby, 
in the eyes of a majority of the people, failed 
of doing the right thing commercially for 
that infant nation. Whether in this we have 
failed to do our whole duty by Cuba is a ques- 
tion on which politicians and economistsdiffer. 
On one side the assertion is made that Cuba 
is really worse off financially under present 
conditions than under Spanish rule. We 
should hate to believe this, after all that has 
been done by the United States. We are not 
going to discuss this mooted point of reci- 
procity or rebate on sugar. There is one 
point in connection with Cuba’s occupation 
by the United States on which there appar- 
ently can be little difference of - opinion as to 
the benefits acquired. In the matter of edu- 
cation there was an entire change. American 
methods were planted on Cuban soil, and the 
result is promising. It is not expected that 
the fruit will equal that which the better con- 
ditions and older cultivation of the States 
bring forth, but it will be far ahead of the 
old system—or no system—prevalent on the 
island. There are nearly 200,000 children 
attending the public schools of the island of 
Cuba today, receiving as good or better in- 
struction than is given in the average public 
school of the United States. They are all 
graded under one system, and a child in the 
third grade at Cape Maisi is studying the 
same textbooks, and has reached the same 
point of advancement, as a child in the third 
grade at Cape San Antonio. The great ma- 
jority of this vast number of children are in 
the first three grades. There are a few in 
the fourth grade, and still less in the fifth. 
‘Age is not an indication of the grade to which 
a child can be assigned. A boy fourteen 
years old may be in the same grade as one six 
years old. There is no better illustration of 
the complete lack of opportunity for free pub- 
lic education prior to the American occupa- 
tion than these statements. These 200,000 
children have learned all that they know in 
the last three years. Whether reciprocity or 
the fullest benefits of mutual trade are 
attained, we have given Cuba an educational 
boost from which it should not drop back and 
from which it should get wonderful and in- 
creasing benefits as the years go by. 

eo 
EDUCATION AND FARM LIFE. 

The Instructor is read by thousands of 
teachers in village and rural schools who come 
in direct contact with the youth from the 
farm. To them will come with special sug- 
gestiveness the question asked by a writer in 
‘* Agricultural Education,’’ as to ‘‘Which Way 
We are Educating?’’ He says: ‘‘To the 
careful dbserver and earnest enthusiast for a 
higher and better life on the farm, there comes 
a thought true and forcible,—are we educat- 
ing toward the farm or away from it? We 


look at our primary schools, our high schools, © 


and do we not see the tendency almost wholly 
against thefarm? There is a remarkable de- 
velopment and interest in agricultural educa- 
tion in Europe, where it is common for agri- 
culture to be taught in every grade, from the 
primary school through the college. What is 
the tendency in this agricultural nation of 
ours? Too often, we fear, away from the farm. 
The common school recruits the academy, the 
college, the university; but does it recruit 
the agricultural and mechanical college, or 
do what it ought to recruit the ranks of good 
farmers? 
at hand when agriculture will be taught not 
only in the common schools, but. the high 
schools as well?’’ He quotes a certain state 
governor in this same line: 

‘Is there any good reason why this farmer’s 
school, the country school, should not teach 
the farm boy the elements of agriculture; 
give him some knowledge of the technical 
terms he must meet in farm journals and 
farm books, and start him on the road to 
larger study and stronger love for farm life, 
and thus save him from deserting the farm? 
All over Europe there is a great revival of 
agricultural education in the primary schools; 
when that is done here, you will have larger 
use and destiny for the experiment station 
and the agricultural college.’’ 

at 
AS THE BRITISH LOOK AT IT. 

The London ‘‘Times”’ prints an editorial on 
the recent visit of Miss Alice Ravenhill to the 
United States. She was sent by the British 
Education Department and several other pub- 
lic bodies to inquire into the practical con- 
duct of American schools and colleges. Miss 
Ravenhill’s report shows conclusively, says 
the ‘‘Times,’’ that the directors of education in 
the United States have become fully convinced 
that only the possessors of healthy, vigorous 
bodies are likely to be the possessors of vig- 
orous minds. The whole school system is or- 
ganized upon the basis of this conviction, 
and the public opinion of the community is 
in complete accord with the arrangements. 
Miss Ravenhill says a modern American col- 
lege feels the attainment of robust «health to 
be one of the chief. aims of a college gradu- 
ate, and holds itself responsible for the super- 
vision and regulationof the means for its at- 
tainment. The ‘‘Times’’ adds: 

‘‘The tendency of educational activity in 
the United States seems to be toward the at- 
tainment of every end which can render chil- 
dren better fitted to be useful members of the 
community, more capable at once of acquir- 
ing knowledge and of applying it, cleaner 
and more wholesome in habits, stronger and 
more shapely in bodies, and with all their 
powers and faculties fully developed. Nothing 
promises to be a greater help to the progress 
of the United States than the care bestowed 
upon the training of her future citizens.”’ 


May we not hope the time’is near ~ 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL As. 
SOCIATION. 

This national body, which, by virtue of its 
name and constituency, comes nearer to rep- 
resenting the general body of teachers in the 
United States than any other, held its annual 
session in Minneapolis, July 7to 11. The at- 
tendance was large—not reaching the high- 
water mark of some of its meetings, but far 
excelling many of its predecessors. The self- 
perpetuating National Council had the floor 
on the first day of the sessions. This body 


is limited to a membership of sixty, ten- 


members being elected at each annual meet- 
ing to serve for six years. Five of these are 
elected by the Council itself, and five by the 
Association. This branch of the Association 
comprises many educators of national repu- 
tation. The questions considered here were 
mainly financial. Various remedies were 
proposed for the fluctuation in salaries of grade 
teachers, mainly by speakers who were not 
subject to such fluctuations. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, held that the maintenance of a 
larger minimum salary for teachers should be 
secured by a larger state tax for educational 
purposes. Superintendent J. M. Greenwood 
of Kansas City, Mo., would check the ex- 
travagance of boards of education in other 
directions. Statistics as to the proportion 
between school revenues and ‘the total tax 
showed a result of between seventeen and 
twenty-five per cent. This indicates pretty 
clearly the important position which educa- 
tion occupies in our social system. A com- 
mittee of nine was appointed to investigate 
the tax question in relation to school main- 
tenance and report not later than 1904. 
Mr. Greenwood is chairman of this committee. 
President Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago rendered a report on educational pro- 


gress of the past year, and showed that the - 


growth of secondary schools had been phe- 


-‘nomenal and that technical and commercial 


education. was the important new feature. 
A portion of his address which excited much 
comment was that wherein, while urging 
that the tenure of the college professor should 
be permanent, he arraigned them for abusing 
their privileges. ‘‘A professor abuses his 
privilege who takes advantage of a classroom 
exercise to propagate the partisan views of 
one or the other of the political parties. A 
professor abuses his privileges who-in any 
way seeks to influence his pupils or the pub- 
lic by sensational methods. <A_ professor 
abuses his privilege of expression of opinion 
when, although a student and perhaps an 
authority in one department or group of de- 
partments, he undertakes to speak authori- 
tatively on subjects which have no_relation- 
ship to the department in which he was ap- 
pointed to give instruction. A professor 
abuses his. privilege of freedom of expression 


of opinion when he fails to exercise that 
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quality ordinarily called common sense. A 
professor ought not to make such an exhibi- 
tion of his weakness, or to make an exhibition 
of his weakness so many times, that the atten- 
tion of the public at large is called to the 
fact. In this respect he has no larger liberty 
than other men.” 

At the general session on the 8th the ad- 
dress of the president, W. M. Beardshear, was 
read, that gentleman being absent on account 
of sickness, which proved to be his last. His 
subject was ‘‘The Three H’s in Education.’’ 
At its opening he quoted a definition of ed- 
ucation as that which would harmoniously 
build up the character of the child, ‘‘not by 
means of the three R’s, but rather by means 
of the three H’s—head, heart and hand, and 
thus make him fit for self-government, self- 
control, self-help—a living, thinking being.’’ 
The three R’s, according to the speaker, rep- 
resented the commercial spirit, and appeal 
more strongly to the average citizen than do 
the three H’s, ‘‘and a money value, rather 
than a soul value, of education is still dom- 
inant in the esteem of the masses. Many of 
the teaching profession have taken up their 
work for the little ready money there is in it, 
rather than from the love of learning anda 
love of life, with their ceaseless unfolding of 
wondrous possibilities. The three Rs are 
for figures and dates that make full money 
drawers, large bank accounts, and too often 
scant heads and hearts. The three H’s as- 
sume the stock value of the R’s and make for 
a perfected life and a just nation.’’ Another 
brief extract has its point for teachers: ‘‘At 
present we are bound too much by the me- 
chanics of our profession and have stiffened 
by the whalebone of preconceived rule. Wel- 
come method, hail system of pedagogy, 
commend convention and hasten interchange 
of ideas; but, as in the hallelujah chorus of 
the Messiah, rise all with reverent heads in 
honor of the heart of education. We have 
made of the presidents of our colleges and 
universities business managers. The ten- 
dency is to pervert the city superintendent 
along the same line.’’ He touched on the 
question of school and college athletics, with 
the idea that the physical education of our 
youth should be brought still nearer to the 
teacher and the school authorities. He seemed 
to doubt that this was being done by the in- 
tense rivalries and expensive contests of the 
day. ‘‘There is a great waste in the athletics 
of the hour. There is a serious waste in 
the number of youngsters that drop out of 
school because they have gone to seed in 
play.’’ 

Archbishop Ireland was one of the speakers 
before the general session, giving a notable 
address, in which he deprecated controversy 
and set forth the ideal of truth in education. 
In an evening address by President Butler, 
he urged the restoration of the Bible to use 
in the schools, not for theology, nor even re- 


ligion, but as a foundation of Christian civ- 
ilization and the inspiration of the best in 
English literature. ‘‘Quarreling among the 
religious sects and the churches about inter- 
pretation ‘has stricken the Bible from the 
reading of the American people. Sectarian- 
ism has brought about such a serious condi- 
tion in the nation that the Bible is no longer 
known as literature, and consequently the 
people cannot understand the basic elements 
of our civilization.’’ 

The separate sessions of the fourteen de- 
partments into which the Association is di- 
vided occupied most of the third day. In 
that of Business Education, Mr. I. O. Crissy 
of New York made a report for the commit- 
tee which is preparing a monograph on com- 
mercial education, stating progress. He said 





PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


there was a demand for a four years’ com- 
mercial course in the high schools of the 
country, but which should not be based upon 
that of the mere business college, as the high 
school educated for life as well as business. 
In the resolutions adopted on the closing 
day, was one petitioning Congress to create a 
Department of Education in place of the ex- 
isting bureau. In regard tothe appeal by 
President Butler for Bible study, the platform 
thus declared itself: ‘‘It is apparent that fa- 
miliarity with the English Bible as a master- 
piece of literature is rapidly decreasing 
among the pupils in our schools. This is the 
direct result of a conception which regards 
the Bible as a theological book merely, and 
thereby leads to its exclusion from the schools 
of some states as a subject of reading and 
study. Wehope and ask for such a change 
of public sentiment in this regard as will 


permit and encourage the English Bible, now 


‘honored by name in many school laws ‘and 


state constitutions, to be read and studied as 
a literary work of the highest and purest 
type, side by side with the poetry and prose 
which it has inspired and in large part 
formed. We do not urge this in the interest 
of sectarian instruction of any kind, but that 
this great book may ever be the teacher’s aid 
in the interpretation of history and literature, 
law and life—an unrivaled agency in the de- 
velopment of the true citizenship as well as 
in the formation of pure literary style.’’ 
Other planks in the platform were the demand 
for a compulsory education law which would 
remove children from factories, and one 
urging an advance in teachers’ qualifications. 

At the election of officers on the last day, 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University was unanimously chosen president 
of the Association. He was nominated by 
President Butler, and his choice is a step 
aside from the prevailing rule and practice. 
It is to be hoped that this connection of the 
head of the leading American university 
with the principal body of organized 
teachers of all grades, may be an inspiration 
and a beneficial force to the Association. 
Irwin Shepard of Winona, Minn., was 
re-elected -secretary for four years, and 
W. N. Davidson of Kansas, treasurer. 
Twelve vice presidents were also named. 

The receipts of the past year, were $32,266, 
expenditures, $19,979; so that $10,000 was 
added to the permanent fund. The aspirants 
for next year’s convention were Boston, 
Portland, Me., Seattle and Niagara Falls. 
This will be determined later by the Council. 

Charles Williz Eliot, the newly-elected 
president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, was born March 20, 1834. He was 
graduated from Harvard University in 1853 
and the following year was appointed tutor of 
mathematics. In 1858 he became professor 
of mathematics and chemistry, and in 1861 
taught chemistry in Lawrence Scientific 
school. From 1863 to 1865 he studied chem- 
istry in Europe. During the latter year he 
became professor of analytical chemistry in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and in 1869 was elected President of Harvard 
University, the position which he now holds. 
Dr. Eliot has written several scientific works 
and his annual reports have done much to 
advance the cause of higher education. 
Williams and Princeton made him LL. D. in 
1869, and Yale in 1879. He is a fellow of 
the American Academy of Sciences and of 
many foreign and home scientific asso- 
ciations. 


Our Book Department carries a large assortment 
of books suited to individual as well as school li- 
libraries. A catalogue (sent free on request) will 
convince you that our prices are much lower than 
can be obtained elsewhere for books of equal quality. 
We should like iuformation of any proposed purchase 
for school libraries, 
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BEGINNING THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 


») 
f BY INEZ N. McFEE j 


The first day of the school year is perhaps the 
most critical day of the year, for so much depends 
upon a good beginning. Page says: ‘‘If angels 
ever visit our earth and hover unseen around the 
gatherings of mortals to survey their actions and 
contemplate their destiny as affected by human 
instrumentality, it seems to me there can be no 
spectacle so calculated to awaken their interest and 
enkindle their sympathy as when they see the 
young gathering together from their scattered 
homes to receive an impress for weal or woe from 
the hand of him who has undertaken to guide 
them. And, supposing them to have the power 
to appreciate to the full extent the consequences of 
human agency, how must they be touched with 
emotions of joy and gratitude, or shudder with 
horror and dread, as they witness the alternations 
of wisdom and folly, seriousness and indifference, 
sincerity and duplicity, purity and defilement, 
exhibited by the teacher who is to make his iim- 
press upon the young minds during the year.’’ 

Too many of our teachers begin their year’s 
work without thought of the responsibility of their 
position. They gototheir rooms, rather sorry 
that vacation is over, with no definite plans for 
the year, much less for the first day. They hope 
with a certain amount of drudgery to fit their 
pupils to pass their grade, and give not a thought 
to the ennobling and uplifting of the minds under 
their charge. After a few days they confidently 
assure themselves that their present class of pupils 
are the very worst ones they ever had, and wonder 
why it is there is so much noise and confusion in 
the room, and why they have to be so continually 
bothered and worried! They fail to see that th2ir 
pupils have quickly discovered their lack of 
thought and have promptly introduced their own 
plans for amusing themselves or annoying their 
teacher. By having their own plans already made, 
and being able to promptly and efficiently carry 
them into execution, these careless teachers might 
be able to forestall their pupils’ mischievous de- 
signs, and make co-operators out of their opposers. 

The teacher who wishes to be successful endeav- 
ors before opening a school to have in his mind a 
general plan of what he intends to accomplish. 
Perhaps in no enterprise is a little forethought of 
so much advantage as in the business of teaching. 
Even an experienced teacher is apt to become con- 
fused if he finds himself without plans before a 
half hundred eager children, with their inquiring 
eyes turned to him for occupation and direction. 
They have come full of interest in the prospects 
of the new school, ready to engage cheerfully in 
whatever plans the new teacher may have to pro- 
pose; but they are just as ready to arrange and 
carry into effect their own plans of disorder and 
misrule if they find he has no system to introduce. 
Let the teacher glance back upon his own school 
days and see how eagerly he and his companions 
waited for the advent of the new teacher. Re- 
member how eagerly you ‘‘sized him up,’’ and 
then retired under some shady tree or behind the 
woodpile to discuss what you thought he would or 
would notdo. Then when the bell summoned you 
into the room, how narrowly you watched for some 
sign of defect or weakness, and when you hast- 
ened home at night every one of you had a definite 
answer when your anxious parent questioned, 
‘‘What do you think of your new teacher?’’ 











Children are good judges of human nature, and 
you know you were seldom mistaken in your first 
estimate. From your own experience, teachers, 
you realize that the first day is the important one; 
then treat it as such and spare no pains to make 
your first day in the schoolroom a success. 

A certain successful teacher engaged to teach 
in a rural district ten miles from her home. She 
was not acquainted in the neighborhood and knew 
nothing of the school’s reputation until it became 
known that she was to teach there, then her 
friends and acquaintances began to tell her -all 
sorts of things. She learned that the last three 
teachers had been forced to give up theschool, and 
listened to a good many thrilling stories, both true 
and false, which it is not necessary torepeat. For 
a time she deeply regretted taking the school, but 
she was not easily discouraged and soon deter- 
mined that she, at least, would not be defeated. 
She spent a great deal of time and thought in pre- 
paring for her new work. She wanted very much 
to call upon the patrons in her new field, but for 
various reasons she was prevented, and so con- 
tented herself by going extra early to the school- 
room on the first morning. After signing the 
contract, she had visited the room and had then 
called upon the President of the Board, requesting 
him to have the room cleaned and to make some 
repairs. He had cheerfully consented to do this, 
so she found everything in excellent condition, and 
busied herself for an hour in putting things about 
her desk in order, arranging her books and the 
few pictures which she had brought, placing copy 
work upon the board, etc. She had taken the reg- 
ister and class records home with her when she 
had visited the room, and by careful study had 
been able to make a specimen program which she 
thought might serve for a time. She had just 
finished writing it upon the board when a group 
of children entered the room and she turned to 
welcome them. For the next hour, she moved 
about among them, talking pleasantly, and by nine 
o’clock she felt that she had made some friends 
and created a feeling of good fellowship. At first 
her friendly advances had been received very 
stiffly. Evidently the pupils were not used to being 
treated as companions and they eyed her in sur- 
prise, but soon they were ready to meet her more 
than half way and several times during the hour 


she overheard snatches of favorable conversation . 


regarding herself. 

She rang the bell promptly at nine o’clock, and, 
as soon as the pupils were seated, called upon one 
of the young ladies, who she had learned during 
the morning conversation was organist for the 
church services, to take her place at the organ. 
They sang ‘‘America,’’ but the result was far 
from satisfactory as not more than half a dozen 
voices joined in. Then the teacher addressed the 
school, saying that with their help she hoped to 
make that term of school highly successful, and 
pointed out to them her one rule which she had 
hung above the blackboard behind the table. 
It was a very short, simply ‘‘Doright.’’ The 
letters were made of pasteboard covered with sheet 
wadding and she had placed a bank of evergreen 
behind them for a background. She then told 
them a good story, after which they sang ‘‘ Work 
For the Night is Coming.’’ The teacher had pre- 
pared busy work for each grade and she now called 
their attention to this, and soon had each - pupil 
provided with something to do. Then she moved 
quietly about, keeping a watchful eye oyer all, 
taking the names, arranging the classes for that 
session, etc. As soon as any pupil showed signs 
of neglecting his work and getting into mischief, 
she promptly called at his seat and inspected his 
work. If it was well done, she praised his efforts 
and supplied him with other employment; if it 


was poorly done, she requested him firmly but 
kindly to do it again. Being supplied with the 
right kind of work before they had time to provide 
a wrong one, most of the pupils settled busily to 
work, and it was time for recess before they were 
hardly aware of it. One of Miss C’s rules was to 
avoid administering reproof in public, and so only 
a very few of the pupils knew that she had whis- 
pered a gentle reminder in several ears. In all 
cases the hint was effectual, and, as Miss C sank 
wearily into her chair at recess before the pile of 
work on her table awaiting correction, she won- 
dered if she would be able to maintain the strict 
watch until the necessity for it should be removed. 

The session after recess was devoted to reading 
and history. There were about thirty-six pupils 
studying reading, and Miss C knew that she could 
not possibly pronounce words for all, so she asked 
a bright young girl in the fifth grade to pronounce 
words for her, adding that each pupil must make 
three copies of any word that they had pronounced, 
thus preventing any fun over asking words. By 
having a ‘‘helper’’ passing about the room, Miss C 
was able to give her entire attention to the classes 
and to maintaining a general watch over all. 
The session passed fairly well; about 11:20 
Miss C noticed that the pupils were becoming 
restless, so she asked them to lay aside their work 
and they practiced for a few minutes the first 
verse of a lively motion song to the tune of 
‘‘Tramp, Tramp, etc.,’’ which she had written 
upon the board. Then she told them an interest- 
ing story, and they all turned to their work again 
refreshed and eager. In this way the first day 
and many others days passed; there were times 
when affairs did not glide so smoothly, but Miss C 
was a wise general and the rebellions were few and 
of short duration. At the close of a month, she 
had the satisfaction of hearing one of the pupils, a 
young miss of sixteen, who was the daughter of 
one of the directors and who had been recommended 
to her as one of her worst pupils, say to her: ‘‘I 
told pa when I went home the first day that he had 
got a teacher this time. We kids all agreed be- 
fore you had been here a half-day that you knew 
your business, and we knew we would have to come 
to time. Ben said before school that morning 
that he guessed we’d got to the end of our rope, 
but I told him let’s begin with all our old tricks 
and see what you would say. So we did, but we 
didn’t try very long because we knew it wouldn’t 
do any good; besides you’re the only teacher we 
ever had who treated us like we had sense and we 
didn’t want to annoy you. Some way I never felt 
before as though it rested with me to make the 
school good. I thought that was the teacher’s 
business. ’’ 

So much for first impressions. Teachers, would 
it not be a good plan toemulate Miss C’s example? 


.Begin the year’s work with well laid plans and re- 


solve to keep the pupils so busy that they will not 
have time to think of mischief. Froebel long ago 
exhorted mothers and teachers to provide a right 
activity before a wrong one could assert itself. 
Children who are happily and busily employed 
never think of providing a wrong employment or 
of annoying their teachers. In order to begin an 
finish the year successfully, we would suggest that 
the teacher observe the following: 

Make the schoolroom homelike and pleasant. 
Interest the children in the decorations, and in 
collecting specimens for the various cabinets. 

Consider your scholars as reasonable and intel- 
ligent beings, and, in correcting faults, take such 
a course as will promote cheerfulness and a dispo- 
sition to try to amend. Reproof should be ad- 
ministered kindly and very seldom in public. 
Never manifest anger, but show firmness and de- 
cision. Be very slow to believe that a pupil has 
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done wrong, and never compare one child with 
another. If a child is indolent, exercise your in- 
genuity to occupy him pleasantly in some useful 
employment, and then commend him for his in- 
dustry. Remember that a little ‘‘thank you’’ is 
not out of place in the schoolroom. 

Don’t worry your pupils with one hundred little 
rules concerning the things they must or must not 
do. ‘‘Do right’’ is the only rule nceessary. 
This allows the teacher the largest discretionary 
power and is sufficient for the pupils. All chil- 
dren have a fairly well-defined sense of right and 
wrong. Don’t be hasty and impatient or let little 
wrongs pass unnoticed. Don’t tell them to do 
one way and change your mind before they begin. 
They will never thoroughly understand you at 
this rate. Determine to succeed, and be not 
easily discouraged. Remember to 


Work away! 
For the Master’s eye is on us 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day, 
Work away! 
Keep the busy fingers plying, 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles flying, 
See that never thread be wrong: 
Let not clash or clatter round us, 
Sound of whirring wheels, confound us; 
Steady hand! let woof be strong 
And firm, that has to last so long! 
Work away! 


School Discipline. 





OSCAR H. KIMMEL. 


Discipline is the true end of all school work. 
The child on entering school has an untrained 
mind; it is simply a growing receptacle, which 
is capacitated, by discipline, to expand far beyond 
its natural growth. Naturally weak, the infant 
being is helpless. It needs to be invigorated and 
strengthened; its intellect is relatively weak, it 
needs to be developed and disciplined; on grow- 
ing, the natural passions are wild and unrestrained ; 
the untrained will is fitful and unguided; it needs 
to be trained and educated to master and direct 
the mind. 

This invigorating, strengthening, developing, 
restraining, training, guiding and directing the 
mind is discipline. A teacher who does not real- 
ize the relative importance of discipline, and the 
methods of disciplining, before he begins his 
work, can hardly ever conduct a school success- 
fully. He must be cognizant of the fact that the 
methods he is about to use will be taken as ex- 
amples of guidance by the child, and will naturally 
become indelibly imprinted upon its imitative 
mind. ‘True discipline does not come through a 
system of rewards and punishments. The better 
nature of the child cannot be reached by appealing 
to its fancies and selfish desires; true discipline 
foresees and prevents evil. It foretells the good 
and uses the right incentive as a just reward. In 
the well disciplined school, the teacher fills certain 
moral conditions which assure his authority, and 
satisfaction comes from the natural existence of 
desirable material conditions, and it is hardly ever 
necessary to resort to punishment and rewards; 
and if they appear, they come as a disinterested 
act of justice, rather than a means of discipline. 

A true teacher knows how much the regularity 
and system he introduces into the exercises of the 
school ameliorates his task and contributes to the 
good order of the school. <A well disciplined 


school is a most desirable place for children to at- 
tend, and the manners and morals that they learn 
there become even more deeply impressed upon 
their minds, oftentimes, than their home training. 


Too often, it happens that teachers fail in the 
execution of the plans which lie nearest the heart. 
Every teacher who has weighed the question, and 
used precise judgment in thinking out its solu- 
tion, realizes that the moral training of the child 
is of much more importance to it than the pursuit 
and mastering of scientific questions; but teachers 
often submit to what appear to be pressing needs 
of the hour and allow them to completely eclipse 
the more important problem of discipline. In so 
doing they allow the time for study and recita- 
tion to become irregular, and the order of exer- 
cises. and lessons vary too much, and the general 
school work is materially injured. 

The question of discipline is, in a great part, a 
question of instruction and methods. The in- 
struction must be based on methods. These 
methods must be deliberately thought out and 
carefully planned. A well arranged program is 
usually found to be a well laid foundation leading 
toward the desired end in discipline. 

Through the program, the topics of instruction 
and amount of time which it is advisable to allot 
to each subject in the various grades are indicated, 
and the teacher is guided in the distribution of 
his time and work, and he, if governed by it, runs 
little risk of falling into mistakes. True, an 
ideal program cannot always be arranged; circum- 
stances, such as the requirements of certain sur- 
rounding conditions between one place and an- 
other, the number and relative proficiency of the 
children in different communities surrounded by 
different conditions, should justify considerable 
differences; again, the school of twenty pupils can 
be more thoroughly disciplined and taught than 
the school of sixty; so we see that it is by no means 
advisable to make the relative requirements be- 
tween one place and another uniform. Uniformity 
is not essential to school discipline. It may be 
advisable to have uniformity to a limited extent. 
But in so far as a school is an individual place, so 
made by environment, the very nature of the case 
would not permit of absolute uniformity between 
place and place. So momentous a problem as dis- 
ciplining a school can not be solved without ex- 
haustive study. The teacher must investigate the 
surrounding conditions and read the nature, not 
only of the children around him, but the parents 
as well. No part of school work demands so much 
patience, so much deliberate judgment, so much 
tact and skill, and so much diplomacy, as the work 
of disciplining the school. 

In order to most acceptably fill his position, 
the teacher should have thorough knowledge of the 
theory of school management. Not that he may 
be able to apply some written law to any question 
which may arise,—for this is impossible, —but he 
should get from theory a wider field for the ex- 
panse of his own knowledge. By applying the 
psychological views he may have formed from 
study, and the mingling them with theory and 
practice, he will be enabled, when the right time 
comes, to add to his own knowledge the knowledge 
of others; to be able to assimilate design, and 
mould this knowledge into forms suitable to fit 
every case which may arise. 

While theory is an important factor, and while 
I believe that every teacher should know thorough- 
ly the theory of his calling, I fear there are those 
who become the tool of theory. Theory will not 
discipline and teach a school in itself; teachers 
sometimes become so mechanical, and so inflex- 
ible from the influence of theory, that they become 
detrimental in schoolwork; they do not use their 
ingenuity in applying this theory; they fail to 
mingle it with the surroundings and conditions, 
but administer it in its crude form. 

The personality of the teacher should not be 
lost in training; no person can successfully exe- 


cute the plans of another. People are all differ- 
ent. Instead of parting from their originality, 
they should strive as time goes on to become more 
original. The moral and mental training a teach- 
er receives is not intended to deprive him of his 
personality and originality; it is administered 
for the purpose of disciplining his thoughts and 
ideas, for the purpose of mingling the new ideas 
with the old ones and thus widening the mind for 
more effective work. When a teacher is thus 
trained, he should have courage to meet, face to 
face, any difficulty which may arise. He is in the 
position to approach the rendering of ‘‘summum 
bonum.’’ He will realize that the impression he 
makes on the mind of his pupils is one that will 
not soon depart from them. 

It is certainly a real thing to discipline a 
school; no other phase of the public school work 
is half so important, and meets with half so many 
failures. No other part of the teacher’s work is so 
difficult or far reaching in influence. Realizing 
this the teacher should lay his plans well, and 
work with his purpose in view. And above all 
other things, he should see to it that he himself, 
is not a hindering cause of more perfect disci- 
pline. 





The capacity for enthusiasm in work, character- 
izes the successful teacher. Too often we find 
teachers who have no joy in their work. Teach- 
ing is a sort of voluntary imprisonment; school 
work of any kind is drudgery. Their compliance 
with recognized requirements involves a perpetual 
protest. Outwardly they may follow the lines of 
prescribed duty. Within is the spirit of rebellion 
and anarchy. What a contrast between such a 
teacher and the one who finds positive enthusiasm 
even in drudgery.—Lducational Exchange. 





Characteristics of a Good Recitation. —Clear 
and definite purpose. Interest on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. Thorough preparation. Sym- 
pathy. Reasonable brevity. Life and energy. 
Pleasure. Clear understanding of subject mat- 
ter on the part of pupils. 


= 


A GIRL’S PLUCK. 





Food That Cut Work in Half. 


The food that will enable a person to accomplish 
inone year the work laid out for two years is 
worth knowing about. Miss Annie Avery, a stu- 
dent in Lanark, Ont., writes: ‘‘I know I felt my 
ill health even more than if I had been engaged 
in any other work, as the confinement of school 
only increased my sickness and inability to study. 

Last year I was on the way to a general break- 
down in health; I suffered from severe headaches, 
was becoming a confirmed dyspeptic, nervous sys- 
tem broken down and my condition went on from 
bad to worse until I was unable to study or even 
go to school. 

My parents were very anxious about me as med- 
icine did not help, and mother hearing about 
Grape-Nuts obtained some and I commenced to 
use it at once; I was very much surprised at the 
quick effect the food had on me. I began to get 
better and as a result from its continued use I am 
no longer troubled with sick stomach and _head- 
aches, nor am I the nervous girl I was last year. 
I feel so well and study so well, that I am making 
an attempt to get my certificate with but one 
year’s work, when at the very least two years are 
always aliowed forit. I have gained thirty pounds 
since using Grape-Nuts and now enjoy good 
physical and mental health.’’ 
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What Do We Mean by 
the Teaching Spirit? 











€ Supt. J. F. Sayler, SpoKane, Wash. H 





This expression is often used and IJ am satisfied 
is not given full consideration by many teachers. 
A teacher may pass one hundred per cent in all 
subjects in an examination, may be physically 
strong and capable of enduring an unusual amount 
of work, and still fall far short of successful teach- 
ing. In her way,’she may be earnest, conscien- 
tious, endeavoring to attain the largest success 
possible and still with it all bea failure. The 
superintendent, in making recommendations to his 
Board, is often more solicitous about the teaching 
spirit of the teacher than he is about the scholar- 
ship beyond a certain point. A recommendation 
from a trustworthy source may say that an appli- 
cant was graduated from such and such a school; 
was regarded as a good, strong student. If this is 
reliable, it practically settles the question of 
scholarship, but the superintendent begins to in- 
vestigate the professional and teaching spirit to 
find out if possible what may be the teacher’s 
capacity for gaining the love of children, exciting 
high ideals and building character. One who has 
habituated himself to visit schoolrooms and criti- 
cally examine the teacher’s work, notices decided 
differences in the social atmosphere of the rooms. 
The spirit of the teachers is very different; this 
means the spirit of the room is very different. In 
one there is perfect concord and agreement between 
the teacher and pupils; In the other more or less 
of friction, amounting on the part of the pupils 
often to open rebellion. Both teachers may be 
equally earnest and conscientious and equally well 
educated; they may have equal endurance and yet 
the superintendent in the one case condemns and in 
the other commends. One finds the tasks of 
teaching hard and laborious and after a few years 
breaks down because of worry. This same worry 
is both an effect and cause. The teacher goes in- 
to the school room next day petulant, tired, in- 
capacitated in a large measure to touch into exist- 
ence the better natures of the children. The 
tone of voice, expression of face, her language— 
all conspire to excite antagonism and put her into 
direct conflict with the children. The child, in 
turn, meets it either covertly or openly with antag- 
onism. The teacher’s worry contributes to excite 
this antagonism, and in turn, she carries home new 
worry. This endless chain goes the rounds day 
after day. 

The superintendent has the advantage of the 
teacher in all this, so far as forming correct judg- 
ments are concerned. He goes from room to room 
and compares the methods of one teacher with an- 
other. His scope of observation being larger, his 
comparison is greater. His judgment is more 
accurate. The teacher confined all day within the 
narrow limits of her own schoolroom, with only 
herself to compare with herself, very seldom 
reaches the conclusion that the existing cause of 
all her trouble lies within herself. She readily 
finds in those pupils little urchins, little rebels. 
They are the beginning and end of all her trouble 
and it is not likely to occur to her that all the 
difficulty originates with and goes out from her 
own personality. 

Herein lies one of the greatest functions of the 
superintendent. If he has thoroughly impressed 
the teaching force under him with the worthiness 
of his leadership and has their confidence, no 
greater opportunity for good presents itself to him 
than to sit down, and in a quiet and sympathetic 


way get the ear and confidence of these teachers 
and teach them the lessons of self-inspection, and 
teach them that the trouble lies within themselves. 
There is one observation that grows out of super- 
vision which should be held before teachers con- 
stantly. A room may be in open rebellion with 
a strong, muscular teacher, in which the use of 
force by the aid of the hose and all other drastic 
measures commonly employed to subdue rebellion 
have failed, and yet that teacher can be removed 
and a small, delicate teacher installed instead, and 
have the room subdued and the children manifest- 
ing in a short time the most commendable sybor- 
dination. Wherein lies the secret of all this? 
It does not lie in the size of the teacher, in the 
education, in the outward display of will-power 
and force, nor in the humiliation of the child. 
This fact should be reiterated until every teacher 
who has failed in a schoolroom is made cognizant 
of the fact that there are others who can go in 
and still the open rebellion by the spiritual influ- 
ence of an outstretched hand. As soon as a teach- 
er has made up her mind that herein lies her weak- 
ness, and that by reason of lack of sympathy and 
tactfulness she is unable to overcome it, she should 
immediately leave the profession of teaching. 
Teachers who have not been under close super- 
vision and have habituated themselves to long 
years of practice in using repressive measures are 
not likely to depart from them; young teachers, 
however, may make this mistake but if properly and 
firmly counseled in time may doa great deal to over- 
come it. 

How overcome it? Inthe first place, a through 
study of psychology, especially child psychology, 
is important. The next thing and above every- 
thing is a sympathy for the child. The teacher 
that cannot feel sympathy for every degree of per- 
verted child-growth is in no fit condition to gov- 
ern it. She can be firm and sympathetic at the 
same time. Her personality should appeal to the 
child. The grating and nagging tone of voice 
will disappear as soon as the sympathy of the 
teacher is in harmony with thechild. That fixed 
expression of the eye, on which some teachers 
often pride themselves in looking a child through, 
is a doubtful expedient and is too likely to emi- 
nate from a harsh and uncharitable nature. The 
general bearing of the teacher will get into per- 
fect harmony with all that the child approves when 
the teacher gets her own mental conditions into 
harmony with the child. 

This is a problem of the study of the emotions 
or feelings. It is not an intellectual problem— 
it as a problem of character. It results in a 
growth that will ultimately lead toa high degree 
of the right kind of teaching spirit. 





Does it Pay to go Through High 
School? 


ROBERT WATERS. 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab, President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, said recently in an ad- 
dress before the graduates of a Trade School, that 
the boy who went through college had no chance 
compared with the youth who began the business 


_of life at the age of sixteen or seventeen years. 
_This may be true, especially with the boy who is 


trained in some industrial art in a Trade School; 
for very few college boys study with the view of 
becoming merely pecuniarily successful. But, asa 
writer in The New York Sun observed, ‘‘ The first 
boy would probably at fifty give half his wealth 
to have the culture of the second.’’ 

But I question the correctness of Mr. Schwab’s 
inference, that the most successful youth is he 
who makes most money. The most successful 


youth is he who makes most of his life; who gets 
most out of it and sees most in it; who, while 
happy in his own life, brings most happiness into 
the lives of others. In this sense the millionaire 
is, as a general thing, seldom successful. If all 
his cares and anxieties, his fears and suspicions, 
his annoyances and disquietudes, his physical and 
mental discomforts, were only known, no man of 
moderate means and good health would care to ex- 
change with him. Overmuch wealth becomes a 
burden and a care that finally weighs a man down. 
‘*Give me health and a day,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘and 
I shall make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.’’ 
Give me health and an education, a_ clear 
conscience and a fair means of living, and I shall 
not exchange with a millionaire or an emperor. 

But with reference to High School training, let 
us see if, even from a pecuniary point of view, 
such an education does not pay. Here are two 
boys of equal capacity, the one going into busi- 
ness after finishing the Grammar School, and _ the 
other after going through the High School also. 
Now, in nine cases out of ten, it will be found 
that the High School boy overtakes and passes the 
Grammar School boy even in the matter of salary. 
‘*Oh, Mr. W, I’m so sorry I didn’t stay longer in 
school,’’ said a young man to me, some years after 
he had graduated from the Grammar School; ‘‘for 
there’s Johnnie Jones, who went through the High 
School, and came into our business long after me 
—why he’s got the bookkeeper’s place, and gone 
ahead of me, just because I had not studied book- 
keeping!’’ That’s precisely what happens, I say, 
in nine cases out of ten. Superior knowledge and 
more extensive acquirements are sure to tell in 
any career; and at the present day the business re- 
quirements are so great no youth can afford to 
neglect any of them. 

One of my giri graduates, who is a typewriter 
and stenographer in a New York house, told me 
this story: A German dispatch came in. Her 
employer threw it down and exclaimed: ‘‘I wish 
to Heaven I knew German! I don’t know what 
this man wants. Why the deuce didn’t he send 
it in English!’’ Upon which his typewriter said: 
‘’I can read German, Mr. Blank; pray let me see 
it.’’ ‘*Do you uhderstand German? I never knew 
that.’’ The girl took up the dispatch and _ trans- 
lated it easily. ‘‘ You should have seen how he look- 
ed at me.’’ said she, ‘‘after I had read and translated 
the dispatch—why, ever after that, he couldn’t be 
more polite to me if I were a princess; and, _be- 
sides, he has increased my salary.’’ Of course; 
Why shouldn’t he b2 more polite toher? Knowl- 
edge and ability inspire in every true man, re- 
spect and deference. : 

But to complete the argument, let us suppose 
that the Grammar School boy gets, after four 
years, ten dollars a week, and the High School 
boy, just after graduating, begins with five. It 
is almost a dead certainty that in five years more 
their positions would be reversed; the High 
School boy will earn twenty or twenty-five dollars 
a week, and the Gramimar School boy will probably 
earn fifteen, Now then, supposing that it cost 
the father of the High School boy $1,000 to sup- 
port him during his three or four years course at 
the High School, and that, on entering business, 
his superior education netted him, on an average, 
ten dollars a week more in salary than the other, 
what a sum that will amount to in a life-time! If 
the High School boy leaves school at nineteen or 
twenty,and lives to the Psalmist’s three-score-and- 
ten, that will make an additional income of 
$500 a year for fifty years, just $25,000. Now, 
not to mention all the comforts and social advan- 
tages from a larger income and a better education, 
was not this $1,000 well invested? Doesn’t it pay 
to get a High Sch vol education? 
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Play—Its Threefold Value to the Child. 


ETTA H. PECK. 


‘In all things there reigns an eternal law’’ is 
the keynote being struck by all thoughtful edu- 
cators, in the recognition of the value of play as a 
factor in education. 

Froebel, the greatest student of child life and 
the founder of that ‘‘ Paradise of Childhood,’’ the 
kindergarten, accepted the principle as the basis 
of his teaching, and no kindergarten teacher, 
primary teacher, or student of childhood can con- 
tradict the fact that the most characteristic mani- 
festation throughout all the mental growth and 
development of childhood especially, though true 
throughout all the mental, is play. 

It is comparatively a few years since 
psychologists and educators have recognized the 
great importance of play as an educational factor. 
Formerly, the child merely played at home, and 
was educated in the schoolroom, but during the 
past few years it has been discovered that through 
play, or by means of play, the child may grow 
spiritually and mentally as well as physically. 

Education means ‘‘a conscious growth toward 
God,’’ which is the result of equal training of all 
the powers of the human being. Looking at the 
subject from these three points of view—the 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual—we find many 
arguments and opinions of eminent educators who 
bear testimony to the educational influence of 
play. Going back half acentury, we find that 
Froebel said, ‘‘The plays of childhood are the 
germinal leaves of all later life; for. the whole 
man is developed and shown in these, in his ten- 
derest dispositions, in his innermost tendencies.’’ 
Susan E. Blow has said, ‘‘Play is to the child 
what flight and air are to the bird, it is both his 
distinctive activity and the element in which his 
life moves. To study him therefore in his play, 
is to study him when he is most himself.’’ 

The stages of mental growth, perception, mem- 
ory, imagination and thinking, are excited by the 
games the children play. The vivid imagination 
of childhood mzs¢ be guided and controlled in 
play, as in other matters, that it may be a help to 
the child in his threefold growth, rather than a 
hindrance. Children possess a much keener relish 
for ‘‘ putting yourself in his place’’ than older peo- 
ple and the ‘‘making believe,’’ or impersonating 
some one for whom the child hasa strong liking or 
admiration, is as natural as the breath he takes 
in, and it is these unconscious imitations 
which lead to many things that will be of inesti- 
mable value in later life, zf properly watched and 
guided and encouraged. 

Again quoting Froebel, ‘‘What the child imi- 
tates, he is trying to understand; ‘I will be each 
of these things,’’’ is his unconscious thought, 
‘*that through being them I may know what they 
are.’’ To objectify himself, to take the world 
unto himself, and to discover and represent the 
ideal implicit in each—such are the deep impulses 
which stir the child to play, as later they impel 
the man to literature and art. Constant imita- 
tion leads finally to a creative power and 
originality which results in free and spontaneous 
invention of games that fulfill and express the 
true inner life of the child, with which the teacher 
must become familiar in order that he may more 
thoroughly understand the child and thereby know 
the best methods for development of his threefold 
nature. Then, and not till then, can the teacher 
and child work harmoniously, with the necessary 
bond of sympathy between them. 

’ His imitative power when properly directed and 
guided; leads to wonderful creative power, as before 
stated, and ability to investigate, and he uncon- 
sciously recognizes, through play, the continuity 


characterizing the well arranged games used for 
educational purposes. A little waif picked up 
from the streets of a large city and transplanted 
to the kindergarten, where, day by day, he 
mingled with other children in their play and 
learning some new thing each day, exclaimed, ‘‘It 
do beat all how one thing jests busts right out of 
another.’’ It was through play the untrained 
child unconsciously recognized this law of con- 
tinuity. The development and careful training 
of the will is another strong phase’ of the subject 
of play, for, it is at this stage the will needs its 
most careful training, or as a result of careless, 
unthoughtful training at this stage is ruznzatzon to 
the child. The child naturally prefers his own 
way to that of some one’s else, but by the proper 
guiding be loses his determination to have his 
own way and is led into the ways of those with 
whom he comes in contact. Thus an obedient 
child is being made of him and he is led fvom the 
paths of anarchy. Some one has said, ‘‘Give me 
the first six years of a child’s life and I care not 
who has the rest,’’ for—‘‘The plays of this age 
are the heart-leaves of the whole future life; the 
whole man is visible in them in his finest capaci- 
ties and his innermost being.’’ If we can but 
place the child in an atmosphere of love, goodness, 
truth and beauty, so that he can by the symbols of 
play interpret his nature to himself and picture in 
his play the life he longs to understand and live, 
he will unconsciously grow into harmony and 
union with the AJl Good, the All Beautiful, and 
the All Wise.’’ ‘‘Play is the purest, most spirit- 
ual activity of man at this stage. It gives joy, 
freedom, contentment, inner and outer rest, peace 
with the world. It holds the sources of all that is 
good.’’ 


On the Teaching of English. 





MISS MARGARET KNEPPER. 

Years ago I read an essay by Hudson, the great 
Shakespearean critic, on the teaching of English. 
The book has passed from my hands, and I re- 
member clearly but one idea, an idea that was a 
revelation to my unformed mind, and that has 
modified much of my succeeding thought. It was 
to the effect that to teach English successfully 
there was necessarily little drill upon facts and 
items, but rather commurion with the author. 

Recently I have come in contact with another 
line of thought. This reading the author in 
class, comment thereon by the teacher, drilling 
the pupil into the ‘‘feel’’ of the poem, apparently 
is all wrong. Mere communion is not sufficient; 
it deteriorates into sentimentalism, and gives the 
pupil no true grasp of his author. What then is 
needed? A critical point of view. 

The old method of facts and dates gives the raw 
material of criticism, but falls short of the per- 
fected method. The more modern theory of com- 
muning with the author and gaining therefrom 
what your soul requires and is fitted to receive, 
proceeds without a beginning, shoots beyond the 
mark. It is the aim of the High School to 
‘«make the soul fit.’’ Rather let the pupil grad- 
uate ignorant of Shakespeare and Wordsworth, but 
able to appreciate them when he finds them, than 
either filled with facts and figures, or filled with 
sentiment and having no true standard of judg- 
ment, of criticism, of appreciation. 

It is argued that a person rendered familiar 
with the best in literature will care for that alone. 
Concede this; but upon what ground does he base 
his liking? He may read in his teens such writ- 
ers as Wordsworth and Milton with delight, with 
even a fair measure of understanding, though he 
be not critically trained. But he does not under- 
stand, cannot analyze his delight. It issensuous, 
sentimental, what you will, but it is not scholar- 


ly; and, valuable as such a spontaneous delight 
may be, it is not sufficient to show as the sole re- 


sultant of a four years’ course in English. 


What then do I propose? A thorough revision 
of the aim of English teaching. Let the aim be 
not encyclopaedic—the storing up of facts; not 
sentimental—communion with the soul of the 
author alone; but let it be critical, scholarly—a 
thorough literary analysis. 

Let me make myself clear. Rhetoric is the 
science of expression, while composition is con- 
sidered the art. We study rhetoric in the schools 
in order that we may practice the art, in order 
that we may write. There is a strange neglect 
of the other side of the shield. We should at the 
same time study rhetoric in order that we may 
compreliend the science and apply it, in order that 
we may criticise. Milton, for example, will be 
far more justly appreciated if the student realizes 
that to sonorousness of words and type of metre is 
frequently owing the delight which he has before 
felt sensuously but not understandingly. The 
soul of the author reaches the reader only through 
mechanical means of expression, and a comprehen- 
sion of these and of their adequacy to produce the 
result obtained is essential. At the same time, 
of course, the soul that informs the means must 
not be lost sight of. With our modern methods, 
it seldom is. ; 

But the Dark Ages are past. We no longer rate 
faith and emotion and sentiment above the coldest 
of intellectual operations. The truth is our first 
desire. That once assured, let us build what 
structure we will of emotion and awe and wonder 
upon it as basis. But let us always and every- 
where cry out against the false emotionalism, the 
superstitious reverence which everywhere obtains 
among us. Let us be scientific in our literary 
work,as we are in our mathematics or physics, not 
forgetting the while, however, that the literature 
transcends its scientific groundwork, as religion 
transcends the science which, none the less, it is 
forced to recognize. 





SUSPICION 


Leads to the Real Cause. 


The question of coffee disease or Postum health 
becomes of the greatest importance when we are 
thrown on our own resources. Many a woman 
when suddenly left without means of support can 
make a comfortable living if health remains. 

A brave little woman out in Barnes, Kansas, 
says, ‘‘I feel that I owe you a letter for the good 
Postum Coffee has done me. For years I was a 
great sufferer with nervousness without ever sus- 
pecting the cause. Two years agoI came down 
with nervous prostration. My work was light 
but I could not do it, I could not even sew or read. 

My sleep was broken and unrefreshing; I snf- 
fered intensely and it seemed only a matter of 
time till I must lose my reason. 

My mental distress was as great as my physical, 
when one day a friend brought mea trial of Pos- 
tum Coffee and urged me to use it instead ot cof- 
fee for a few days, saying that Postum had cured 
her of liver trouble and sick headaches. I replied 
that I thought I could not give up coffee, I had 
always used it as a stimulant, however the Postum 
Food Coffee proved to be pleasing to the taste and 
I used it and was surprised to see that I was rest- 
ing and getting better. 

My husband bought several packages and in- 
sisted on me using it altogether. Gradually, but 
not the less surely, I fully recovered. I never 
used coffee afterward and when I was left a widow 
a year later I was able to open a dressmaking 
shop and support myself and little girls.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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EGYPTIAN LITERATURE. 


MARION GRAHAM WALLACE, 


Egypt, the land of the Pharaohs, the country of 
the Nile, the pyramids and the sphinx, the land 
which witnessed the sufferings of the Israelites 
and their deliverance by Moses, is so ancient that 
of its beginnings we know nothing. Geographers 
in their researches think they have discovered that 
the Nile did not always occupy its present bed and 
that in remote times Egypt was a barren desert, 
and that the people known to history as Egyptians 
dwelt farther south upon the dark continent. 
Taking their estimates from mummies, statues, 
and other relics of the race, anthropologists have 
decided it to be the Caucasian race. 

It is thought that in pre-historic times the peo- 
ple were in some way connected with Southern 
Arabia, but bethat as.it may, at an unknown 
epoch this people appeared in the Valley of the 
Nile, and began that wonderful career which has 
always been so interesting to the lover of antiqui- 
ties, but which no investigations have ever been 
able to trace successfully. 

Seven thousand years ago the Egyptians were 
accomplished in art and science, and even then 
they possessed certain knowledge to which we yet 
are strangers. The Sphinx of Gizeh is the 
earliest known monument of man. The Pyramids 
of Cheops surpass in scientific construction and 
enormous size anything ever built by man. These 
monuments prove to us a civilization which ex- 
isted in the most distantages. Indeed the ancient 
Egyptians were a race of builders, and they 
erected monuments which willstand for aye. Per- 
manence seems to have been the chief motive in 
these structures. Their history and literature in- 
scribed in mystic symbols upon column, facade, 
and plinth, and upon the wrappings of their mum- 
mies, were characters the initiated could never de- 
cipher. Indeed the key to this sacred writing was 
lost, and the records were as sealed books which 
refused to open and give to the curious knowledge 
seekers their treasure of ancient lore. In 1799 
the Rosetta Stone was exhumed, and it has proved 
valuable aid in reading the hieroglyphics. During 
the conflict between the French and English in 
Egypt in the year 1799, a French officer of artil- 
lery-—Bussard, by name—discovered at Rosetta, a 
charming little village of the Nile, while super- 
intending the repairing of an earth works, the 
Bastion de St. Julien, a block of black Sienitic 
basalt bearing on one face a tri-lingual inscrip- 
tion.’ This inscription was in hieroglyphic, in 
Greek, and in acharacter then unknown.  Bus- 
sard perceived at once that this stone would be 
very valuable to Egyptologists, and the learned 
men of the expedition packed it and sent it at 
once to Paris. Three days after this the English 
were victorious and the sixteenth article of the 
capitulation specified that all curiosities be relin- 
quished to the victors. The French were very 
loth to resign this treasure, but at length it was 
secured by the English, and it may now be seen 
in the British Museum. ‘‘It bears upon its face 
three inscriptions: the uppermost in Hieroglyphics 
fills fourteen lines; the middle Demotic, or Egyp- 
tian script, thirty-two lines; the third in Greek, 
fifty-six lines.’’ The important feature of the 
Greek inscription, which was easily read by the 


English scholars, is the statement that the other 
two are transcriptions.’’ This stone is therefore 
of great value in the eyes of the archaeological 
students since by its aid the mysteries of pyra- 
mids and obelisks may be deciphered. 

It has been said by some writers that ‘‘the 
libraries of Egypt are its graves. Upon them 
are written the past, the present, and the future, 
and within them were stored precious papyri 
freighted with religous philosophy, natural history, 
secular learning, and the fruits of culture.’’ The 
first inscriptions are six thousand years old—the 
era of the Second Dynasty, but nothing continuous 
in the way of documents can be traced before the 
end of the Third Dynasty, about 3760 years B. C. 

The Sphinx and the Great Pyramid may be re- 
garded as a kind of writing, since each of them 
embodies a symbolic meaning. Pyramid texts, 
however, containing religious and magical formula 
of a date thirty-three hundred years before Christ, 
is the proper beginning of Egyptian Literature. 
To the early Egyptians the Deity was a mystic 
personification of the law of nature. Ammon Ra, 
typified by the sun, reigned above. Osiris, the 
sun beneath the horizon, reigned in the realm of 
death. These deities were often personified and 
represented under the forms of animals. We all 
know of bulls, cats, beetles, cranes and of many 
other animals being sacred to the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The oldest book in the world is a copy of 
the ‘‘Precepts of Ptah Hotep.’’ This papyrus may 
be found in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
It carries us back nearly thirty centuries before 
Christ. It is written in a style resembling the 
Proverbs of Solomon and the Greek didactic 
poems. ‘‘The Book of the Dead’’ is the next oldest 

book extant. This describes the journeyings of 

the soul after death. In the Berlin museum there 
is a manuscript known as the Westcar papyrus 
containinig the ‘‘Tales of the Magicians.’’ ‘This 
was written about 400 B. C.; but refers to a much 
earlier time, and represents the stories as told to 
the King Khufu (who is identical with the builder 
Cheops) by his sons. These remarkable fictions 
are very unlike other specimens of Egyptian Liter- 
ature, yet are similar to Oriental tales of later 
times. 

The historian Herodotus relates that at the ban- 
quets given by the rich it was customary just be- 
fore the company arose from the feast to pass 
around a small coffin containing a representation 
of a dead body, and as it was viewed by the guests 
the bearerexclaimed: ‘‘Beholdthisfigure! After 
death you shall resemble it. Eat, drink, and be 
happy!’’ From this circumstance originated, 
‘‘The Dirge of Antef.’’ King Antef ruled at 
Thebes 2533-2466 B. C. The poem referred to is 
now in the British Museum. Other specimens of 
Egyptian Literature now extant are: ‘‘The Ad- 
ventures of the Exile Sanehat,’’ 2400 B. C. ‘‘The 
Song of the Harper,’’ 1600 B. C. ‘‘The Poem of 
Pentaur,’’ 1326 B. C. ‘‘The Tale of the Two 
Brothers,’’ 1300 B. C. 

This last is the most celebrated of the tales that 
come from Ancient Egypt. It is found in the 
British Museum. The roll was written: for the 
entertainment of King Seti, about 1300 B. C. 


Extract from the Oldest Book in the world: 
‘* The Precept of Ptah-Hotep:”’ 

Be not thou puffed up with thy learning; honor 
the wise, neither withhold thou honor from the 
simple. : 

The gates of art are closed unto none; who so 
entereth thereat, though he seek perfection, yet, 
shall he not find it. 

But the words of wisdom are hid, even as the 
emerald is hid in the earth, and adamant in the 
rock, which the slave diggeth up. 

Be diligent and do more than thy master com- 


mandeth thee; for the slothful servant shall be 
discomfited, and he that is idle shall be chidden. 

See that thou neglect not business; if thou find 
opportunity to increase thy wealth improve it; 
business begetteth business, but poverty is the 
lot of the slothful. 

The wise traineth his child to walk devoutedly 
and to serve the Lord; he maketh him obey his 
law and do that which is bidden; so shall the love 
of the father be justified. 

Verily a good son is given of the Lord who doeth 
all more than is required of him, and laboreth 
to please the heart of his master and seeketh 
strength in righteousness, so shall thy body have 
health, and thy king shall be content with thee 
in all things. 

Wisdom has lifted me to a high place, and mul- 
tiplied my years to live long on the earth, even 
five-score and ten years. 

This have I found. That the best favor of a 
king is given to him who laboreth all his days, 
and findeth honor with all men. 


WALTER SCOTT.—1771-1832. 





NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 


‘‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,’’ 
‘This is my own, my native land?’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand?’’ 
—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
August 5, 1771. Scott was very proud of the fact 
that his family were ‘‘gentle folk.’’ His father, 
for whom he was named, was a man of standing as 
an attorney, and was a writer to the‘Signet. His 
mother was Anne Rutherford, a daughter of an 
eminent physician of Edinburgh, and Professor of 
Medicine in the Edinburgh University. She was 
a woman of fine culture. 
was delicate, chiefly owing to an accident which 
left him lame. 
enough to receive impressions from country life 
and border stories, he was sent to reside with his 
grandfather at Sandy Knowe. Here he spent much 
of his childhood roaming over the fields, climbing 
rugged heights, or lying on the banks of the mur- 
muring Tweed reading old Border tales and leg- 
ends. Here at the age of thirteen he first read 
Percy’s Reliques. 

Scott was educated in the High School of Edin- 
burgh; he spent some time in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity but did not takeadegree. After leaving the 
schoolroom he entered his father’s office as a 
clerk, and was admitted to the barin1792. When 
but eighteen years of age he became sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, with a salary of £300 a year. 

In 1797 Scott married Miss Margaret Carpenter, 
the daughter of a French refugee, and the story 
of their early married life in their cottage at 
Lasswade, on the banks of the Esk, is a delightful 
picture of domestic happiness. By this time his 
health was completely restored and he was vigor- 
ous and robust. 

Scott’s literary career began in 1796 when he 
published translations of Burger’s ‘‘Lenore,’’ and 
‘‘The Wild Huntsman,’’ ballads of singular wild- 
ness and power. Soon after this he visited Lid- 
desdale and collected the ballad poetry of the Bor- 
der, and in 1802 gave to the world ‘‘Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border.’’ The work at once pointed 
out the great power which afterward appeared so 
strongly in his novels. In January, 1805, appeared 
‘“‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’ His conception 
of the Minstrel was inimitable, and won all hearts. 
In 1808, he published ‘‘Marmion,’’ which he 
sold for £1,000, and which met with extraordinary 


As a child, Walter Scott - 


When a mere child, yet old 
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success. The next to appear was the ‘‘Lady of 
the Lake,’’ which has been characterized by some 
as the finest specimen of his poetical genius. 
The remaining principal poetical works of Scott 
are ‘‘The Lord of the Isles,’’ ‘‘Rokeby’’ and 
““The Vision of Don Roderick.’’ Among his 
prose works may be mentioned ‘‘Life of Napo- 
leon,’’ ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’’ and the Waverly 
Novels, which include ‘‘Waverly,’’ ‘‘Old Mor- 
tality,’’ ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ ‘‘Kenilworth,’’ ‘‘The Talis- 
man,’’ ‘‘Quentin Durward,’’ ‘‘Guy Mannering,’’ 
‘‘ Black Dwarf,’’ ‘‘Rob Roy,’’ ‘‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’’ ‘‘The Monastery,’’ ‘‘The Fair 
Maid of Perth,’’ etc. 

Scott had an ambition to found a family that 
should be as honorable as the ancient Border names 
he so much venerated. To do this he must be- 
come a land-owner with an estate large enough to 
yield a steady and princely income. In 1811, he 
was able to gratify his ambition by the purchase 
of a large landed property. On the banks of the 
Tweed, near the ruins of Melrose Abbey, he pur- 
chased ‘his estate, and named it Abbotsford. Here 
his happy family, consisting of two sons and two 
daughters, sprang up around him, and here in 1820 
he received from George IV the coveted title of 
Baronet. Scott enlarged and beautified this de- 
lightful home and entertained noted people with 
royal hospitality. 

Scott’s last years were saddened by financial 
difficulties. | Owing to the failure of a great pub- 
lishing firm in which he held heavy interests, 
he was involved to the amount of one hundred 
thousand pounds. He retired immediately to 
Edinburgh and set courageously to-work to pay 
off the immense debt by his pen. With so much 
success did he labor that in four years he had re- 
duced the debt by one-half. In 1830 his health 
began to fail; a stroke of paralysis foretelling the 
end. He spent a year abroad in the attempt to 
recover his health, but turned homeward to die. 
He was brought, almost unconscious to Abbotsford, 


where surrounded by his children and grand-: 


children, he passed away Sept. 21, 1832. When 
dying he said to hisson-in-law: ‘‘ Lockhart, I may 
have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be 
a good man—be virtuous, be religious—be a good 
man, nothing else will give you comfort when you 
lie here.’’ 

Scott has. been termed ‘‘The Wizard of the 
North’’ and ‘‘The Great Unknown.’’ His body 
rests in Dryburgh Abbey. 

QUOTATIONS FROM SCOTT’S PEN. 


‘‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive.’’ 
Marmion. 

‘Oh, many a shaft at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant; 

And many a word at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken.’’ 
Lord of the Isles. 


‘Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven; 
And if there be a human tear 
From passions dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 
It would not stain an angels’ cheek, 
’Tis that which pious father’s shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head.’’ 
The Lady of the Lake. 


‘‘Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking; 
Dream of battlefields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking.’’—Song. 
‘«The tear down Childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the Rose; 
When next the Summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.’’— Youth 


Geography—Lesson I. 


F."W. STAEBNER, TEACHER OF SCIENCE AND GEOGRAPHY, STATE 
NORMAL-TRAINING SCHOOL, CONNECTICUT. 





TOPIC—MAP READING. 


These lessons are not given in the order in 
which. they should be taught to children. Since 
you already know something of the subject, they 
are chiefly designed to show you where your 
knowledge is deficient and so help you remedy the 
difficulty. They are therefore to be considered in 
the nature of a re-view and a new-view. 

1. Think of an ordinary map in the school 
geography. From memory write out a list of all 
the different items of information which the map 
directly gives you. 

2. Turn now to the map of Europe, and make 
any additions to or alternations in the above list, 
in pencil. Since ‘‘Frye’s Complete Geography’’ 
is so commonly used, take that as the basis of this 
work, though any other text book will answer. 
Now, see if you can answer the following questions: 

3. In looking at a map where is the spectator 
supposed to be stationed in reference to the region 
the map represents? 

4. How should a map be placed so that points 
upon it may lie in their true directions? 

5. When a map is hung against the wall what 
direction does the upper part represent? Why? 

6. A fly walking on the wall toward the ceiling 
is traveling in what direction? Reason for your 
answer. 

7. Draw a map of a river running south, flow- 
ing on its way through a lake and being joined 
near its mouth by a tributary cutting the right 
bank. (How do you determine the right bank ?) 

8. Repeat the above drawing, turning it around 
as a whole so that the mouth of the river shall be 
toward the top of the paper. Indicate in the con- 
ventional way how I am to know what direction is 
south. 

Note.—Use the map of Europe for the follow- 
ing questions: ‘ 

9. In what direction is Iceland from the North 
Pole? Nova Zembla? 

10. In what direction is Glasgow from Toledo? 
Astrakhan from Odessa? Odessaa from St. Peters- 
burg? Breslau from Uralsk? Constantinople 
from Kiev? Coruna from Cadiz? 

11. Which is farther south, the extreme point 
of Spain, Italy, or Greece? 

12. Which is farther east, the eastern point of 
the Caucasus or the western slope of the Urals? 

13. Which is farther north, the extreme point 
of Iceland or of Russia? 

14. Which is farther west, the eastern part of 
Iceland or the western part of Spain? 

15. Give the latitude and longitude of Lisbon, 
Madrid, Berne, Vienna, Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Hammerfest. 

16. What is the difference in latitude between 
Naples and New York? Constantinople? Ham- 
burg? The Equator? The North Pole? 

17. How far is Bordeaux from Belgrade (a) in 
degrees? (b) in miles? 

18. What is the length in a straight line in 
miles from the extreme eastern point of Europe to 
the extreme western? From the extreme north- 
ern to the extreme southern? 





American Geographical Names. 


It would take a historian to trace the origin, 
and a fairy to paint the beauty of many of the names 
found on the map of our country—the United 
States of America. 

A young teacher dreamed that he was roaming 
through a foreign land and the children with 
whom he conversed requested him to name the 
States of the Republic and give the origin and 


significance of some of them. The question had 
never before been asked him so directly, even in 
his own country. Therefore he could not answer 
it fully. Are there not hundreds of the native 
boys and girls who leave school and yet are ignor- 
ant of the same? 

The Indian names deserve to be put in the van, 
in honor to the people who occupied the country 
prior to its invasion by the whites, and also from 
the fact that over half of our states and territories 
are named from the Indian. The dusky race have 
been driven from their chosen hunting lands, 
and allowed a very small portion of their form- 
er stretches of hill, valley, and plain. They 
may even disappear, but their names given to the 
rivers and states will recall the memory of their 
existence. 

Hiawatha woos the maiden Minnehaha, or 
Laughing Water, who was named from the falls 
of that name in the Mississippi. She lived near 
the waters whose rushing, swirling, and splashing 
were suggestive of her active, cheerful and beauti- 
ful person. And she impressedvher lover as one 
is impressed on viewing the Falls, one of the most 
interesting sights of Minnesota, the state of ‘‘sky- 
tinted water.’” How many simple yet beautiful 
Indian legends are recalled by such names! 

Many of the names refer to the rivers or lakes; 
as,—Mississippi, the ‘‘Father of Waters;’’ Mis- 
souri, ‘‘muddy water;’’ Nebraska, ‘‘shallow 
water;’’ Ohio, ‘‘the beautiful river;’’ and Oregon, 
‘‘river of the west.’’ The musical name Wyom- 
ing means ‘‘wide plain;’’ Oklahoma signifies 
‘‘beautiful land;’’ Iowa; ‘‘the drowsy ones;’’ 
Niagara, ‘‘neck of water;’’ Cohasset, ‘‘the place 
of the pines;’’ and Massachusetts, the ‘‘country 
about the great hills.’’ Alleghany, Saratoga, 
Winona, Kansas and Minnesota are a few of the 
well-known ones. 

“Their memory liveth on your hills; 
Their baptism on your shores; 


Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore.’ 


Then came the bold, adventurous Spaniards 
exploring the South and Southwest, and leaving 
traces of their settlement from Florida to Cali- 
fornia. San Francisco, Sierra Nevada, Colorado, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Costilla, San Joaquin, 
La Garita, Las Vegas, Guadalupe and St. Augus- 
tine, scattered through the southern and western 
States, mark the region of Spanish domination. 
The study of the map will show many Spanish 
names along the coast, but they are less numerous 
toward the interior. 

Each wave of population leaves its mark on the 
map. By this same evidence of names the pro- 
gress of the French may be seen. Ascending the 
St. Lawrence river they crossed the Lakes and 
descended the Mississippi river to its mouth, leav- 
ing their marks on the map though they no longer 
speak their native tongue. This region, with the 
valley of the Missouri, which also marks the 
course of the French missionaries, was the dream 
of French government never realized. These 
names Detroit, Eau Claire, Pierre, Fond du Lac, 
Mille Lacs, Des Moines, La Crosse, New Orleans, 
Vermont and Montreal enable us to see the course 
of immigration. 

By the aid of the map, the triumphal march of 
the Anglo-Saxons is seen to have extended from 
ocean to ocean and become predominant over the 
other people. 

By similar evidence we draw the boundaries of 
smaller colonies of the different families. The 
names Hamburg, Germantown, Flemington, New 
Brunswick, Hanover in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey are in the garden which nurtured the 
thrifty Germans. Londonderry was settled by 
the canny Scotch-Irish. The Swedish names 
Swedesboro, Upland or Chester, Essington and 
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Darby show approximately the country over which 
Sweden exercised a brief authority. 

Bronx, Yonkers, Hudson, Amsterdam, Haver- 
straw, Schenectady, Albany, Van Cortlandt, Nas- 
sau, and Orangeville were settled by the Dutch 
or named by them. 

The latter people retain their Dutch type, char- 
acter, and customs to this day. The Germans or 
‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch’’ of the counties of the 
southeastern part of that state also retain the man- 
ners and speech of their ancestors. 

Our country has names from nearly all coun- 
tries of the world. It has ancient and modern, 
classical and mythological names from many lan- 
guages, old country names_ with the prefix 
“new.’’ The country is poetically called Colum- 
bia in honor of its indomitable discoverer. Phila- 
delphia stands for love. Salem (short for Jerusa- 
lem) means peace. Cincinnati, Augusta, Helena, 
Phoenix are named from ancients. Canton, Cairo, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Geneva, Florence, Rome, 
Orleans, Hampshire, Somerset, and many others 
are all found here. And our illustrious men are 
well remembered all over the Union. 


Commercial Geography. 





EMILY F. BASS. 
PAPER. 

A class of teachers spent a winter in studying 
the industries of their state and city. They 
found it a substantial way of becoming informed 
about a great many points in Commercial Geog- 
raphy. 

Courteous attendants were always to be found at 
the plants visited, who not only appeared to deem 
it a privilege to answer eager questionings, but 
often gave material with which the schoolroom 
lessons following these visits were made doubly 
interesting. In the manufacture of newspaper, 
the rags are sorted, usually by women, the black 
ones being thrown to one side to be used for wrap- 
ping paper. Then they are shaken and freed from 
dust by a machine before going into the huge boiler 
twenty feet long and six feet in diameter, where 
they are boiled for ten or twelve hours in water 
and lime. A strong odor of ammonia, evolved in 
the boiling, accompanies the grayish looking mass, 
which is now thrown in a vat of clear water and 
thoroughly cleansed of the lime. This pulp is 
drained and pressed and again subjected to a 
bleaching bath, sulphuric acid being used in the 
water. The wood-pulp prepared in another de- 
partment is then added to cheapen the paper and 
sulphite, a preparation of pine wood and sulphuric 
acid, is used to toughen it. In the next vat it is 
sized by alum, starch, potash, or whatever of the 
many sizing materials may be required. Even 
the pulp for white paper must be colored and ultra- 
marine blue does this. 

After this long preparation, the resultant mass, 
not haying even now the least resemblance to one’s 
idea of newspaper, is runintoa long chest fitted 
with agitators and still on into a supply box which 
communicates with sand-traps and enough water 
to thin the pulp sufficiently. The strainers, which 
are endless sheets of wire cloth of required width 
ona frame, now receive it. From these on to the 
heated rollers where it is pressed and ironed and 
finally ready for the buyer. The water-marks 
elicited much inquiry. The most simple of these, 
we were told, are made by sewing to the wire mold 
fine brass wire twisted according to the outlines of 
the designs, or still better a thin copper leaf cut 
with a puncher or engraver. The increase of 
thickness in this place and the raised wire pre- 
venting the pulp from draining, produces a re- 
verse effect upon the paper, the design of which 
is even lighter than the rest of the leaf. The 


water marks on bank note paper are made by press- 
ing the wire cloth itself in such a manner as to 
produce a sort of rectangular cavity in which a 
greater quantity of the pulp may be deposited and 
then sewing letters to the bottom of the depres- 
sion. 

An immense variety of materials are used in the 
manufacture of the various papers in use today. 
Rags, products of the vegetable kingdom such as 
Spanish brown, acacia, aloes, jute, non-resinous 
woods, straws of cereal and leguminous plants, 
vats, hops, ete. From the mineral kingdom, 
chlorides of lime, soda carbonate, crystals of soda 
and salts of potassia, fur cleansing, and muriatic 


_ acid, sulphuric acid, manganese, chloride of lime, 


common salt and sulphites of soda for bleaching. 
For sizing, resin, soda, starch, alum, gelatine, 
sulphate of zinc, or white vitrol. Other miner- 
als employed are kavlin, sulphate of lime or plaster 
of Paris, bajuta, chalk, and clays. For coloring, 
ultramarine blue, cochineal, Brazil wood, nitrate 
of lead, acetate of lead, chromate of potassia, sul- 
phate of irun, salts of tin, Campeachy wood, lamp 
black, nut galls and ochre. 

Think of this aggregation of material, please, 
and the ‘‘four corners’’ of the world from which 
they have traveled, when next you are enjoying 
the newsy columns of your daily, or resting your- 
self with your favorite magazine. The Latin 
word was papyrus. The papyrus was a reed which 
was native to Egypt. During the early dynasties 
of that nation, it was widely cultivated in the 
Nile delta, being used by the natives for the 
manufacture of boats, sails, mats, cloth, cords, 
writing material, and for fuel. Some authorities 
tell that the bulrushes in which the infant Moses 
was hidden, were this plant. When prepared for 
writing purposes the stem of the papyrus was cut 
into longitudinal strips, those from the centre be- 
ing broadest and most valuable. These strips 
were placed on a board, side by side, to the re- 
quired width, thus forming a layer across which 
another layer of shorter strips were laid at right 


angles. This sheet was soaked in water, the gluey 


substance exuding from the reeds cementing ‘the . 


strips together. It was then dried and pressed in 
the sun. To forma roll the sheets were joined 
together with paste, but never more than twenty 
sheets toa roll. Such sheets were usually from 
four to six inches wide; the largest known, eight- 
een inches. The most ancient of the papyrus 
rolls are the Prissi papyrus, now preserved in 
Paris, containing a work composed in the reign of 
a king of the fifth Egyptian dynasty and known to 
be 2000 B. C., old. 


The art of making paper from the wool of the 


cotton plant was introduced by the Chinese in the 
second century B. C., and cotton paper became 
available to the rest of the world 704 A. D., when 
the Arabs captured Samarkand and there learned 
its use. Inthe University Library of Leyden is 
the oldest cotton-paper manuscript in existence, 
written 866 A. D. It'is a treatise on the rare 
and curious words used by Mohammed and his 
companions. This first cotton paper was a very 
thick material. As the industry. was pushed for- 
ward into more northern climes, other substances 
had to be pressed into service for its manufacture. 
Hence by degrees came the practice of mixing 
rags, very probably woolen ones, into the making. 
In lands where linen was most abundant, the flax 
fibre was used. 

The first mention of rag-made paper is made in 
the tract of Peter, Abbot of Cluny 1122—50 A.D., 
where among various kinds of books he mentions 
those written on paper made of woolen rags. 
Paper was entirely made by hand, until in 1798, 
when in France, Louis Robert invented the paper 
machine. 


Grammar I.—The Articles. 


MISS M. H. LEONARD. 


Three little words you often see, 
Are Articles, a, an, and the. 

So the children of fifty years ago used to sing. 
The older text-books not only made the article a 
‘‘part of speech’’ in English, but placed it first in 
the list. There are modern grammars which in 
their effort to reduce grammar to a minimum omit 
all reference to this class of words. But in spite 
of their diminutive size, and the paucity of their 
grammatical properties, there are interesting and 
important questions that relate to the meaning and 
use of articles. ‘The articles are today classed 
with the adjectives and properly so; but they dif- 
fer from all other adjectives in the closeness of 
their relation to nouns, a relation so intimate as 
hardly to allow of their being uttered as distinct 
words, but rather as a kind of prefix to the sub- 
stantives which they accompany. 

The origin of these little words throws some 
light on their general adjective character. ‘‘The’’ 
is a weakened form of the demonstrative adjective 
‘*that,’’ while ‘‘an’’ or ‘‘a’’ is a modified form 
of ‘‘ane’’ or ‘‘one.’’ 

The expressions ‘‘a one,’’ 
tory,’’ illustrate the fact that it is the initial 
sound of the word rather than the initial letter 
which guides the choice of the indefinite article. 
Before an unaccented syllable beginning with ‘‘h’’ 
the form ‘‘an’’ is sometimes used, as the conso- 
nant character of ‘‘h’’ is less distinctly marked, 
as ‘‘an historical novel.’’ In the older English 
‘‘an’’ was used before ‘‘h’’ in some cases where 
we now use ‘‘a,’’ as: ‘‘When they had sung an 
hymn they went out into the Mount of Olives.’’ 

Articles have no inflection and therefore no 
agreement. The old rule in Murray’s grammar, 
‘Articles must agree with their nouns in num- 
ber,’’ simply means that the indefinite article, 
owing to its meaning, always accompanies a singu- ° 
lar noun. Inthe oldest English, however, the 
article was declined with five cases, as is today the 
fact in German and some other languages. 

There are many delicate questions of grammar, 
or of rhetoric, that relate to the use or omission 
of the article in specific cases. Some of these 
may be brought out by comparison of such expres- 
sions as— 

A cotton and a silk umbrella, 
A cotton and silk umbrella. 

Students of English should weigh the meaning 

of such expressions as— 
The northern and eastern boundary, 
The northern and the eastern boundary, 
The northern and eastern boundaries, 

and choose the one appropriate to a given case. 

While the omission of a necessary article is a 
frequent grammatical error, there are not wanting 
cases of its meaningless and erroneous insertion, 
as: ‘‘A rare kind of an eagle’’ for ‘‘A rare kind 
of eagle.’’ 

The article ‘‘the’’ before a noun often gives to 
it a genuine meaning, as ‘‘The horse is a noble 
animal.’’ In a similar way ‘‘the’’ before an ad- 
jective converts it into a generic noun, as ‘‘ None 
but the brave deserves the fair.’’ But on the 
other hand, the omission of an article before 
a noun sometimes gives it the widest generic 
meaning. ‘‘Man’’ is a wider term than ‘‘aman,’’ 
or even than ‘‘men.’ 

There are words that resemble articles whosd un- 
like character should receiveattention. In‘‘Dad- 
dy’s gone a-hunting,’’ ‘‘a’’ is an old preposition, 
a contracted form of ‘‘at.’’ In ‘‘The more—the 
merrier’’ ‘‘the’’ is an adverb, though it js,said to 
be derived from the ‘‘ instrumental case’; of the on 
English inflection. 


‘*a union,’’ ‘‘a_ his- 
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Pupil Government 
Objections Answered 











[ By Prin. John T. Ray, Chicago 





All changes from the accustomed way of doing 
things are apt to meet with objections from con- 
servative people, who hesitate, properly, to make 
changes for fear they will not be improvements. 
Such objectors one respects, and if a change has 
merit in it, they soon waive their objections and 
adopt the new ideas. Another class object simply 
because it is a chauge—they are satisfied with the 
old way—let it alone. Others, and usually the 
most violent objectors, after a partial investigation 
of a subject, condemn it before they sufficiently 
investigate the underlying principles, and instead 
of trying to solve the problem, they proceed to 
find objections that they confidently assure you 
cannot be overcome. Witha view of answering 
a few of the seeming objections to pupil co-opera- 
tion in government, this article is written. 

The first point usually made is, that ‘‘It takes 
too much of the time of the pupil from his studies 
to assist in school government.’’ Possibly this 
objection may have some weight in those systems 
that introduce all the machinery of a city or state 
government, instituting legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments and the many branches 
of each. Ina simple plan of self government that 
has just enough systematic organization to perform 
the necessary functions of co-operation, this cannot 
be true. In the ‘‘Citizen and Tribune Plan,’’ 
for example, the only time taken that belongs 
properly to school hours is the half hour once a 
month that is given by the teacher to the election 
and formal installation of the Tribune and Citi- 
zens. ‘The writer regards this as the most profit- 
able hour of the month. All the other attention 
and time given to the subject belong to the hours 
of intermission and relaxation, when systematic 
training in personal conduct and the relations 
and effect of such conduct upon others is syste- 
matically put in practice. 

2. Another raises the objecion that ‘the plan 
teaches the pupil to tattle. This we emphatically 
deny. In the schools where the system has been 
in use for years, idle, useless tale-bearing is en- 
tirely eliminated. None of the trivial complaints 
usual in a school are allowed to come first to the 
teacher. No action is taken upon the first offense. 
The offender is simply warned by the Tribune or 
offended Citizen that his conduct is improper, and 
if not reformed will be reported. There isa wide 
difference between idle tale-bearing and a dignified 
complaint of misconduct made from a sense of 
duty and for the common welfare of the school 
community. The boy who learns that his fellow 


- schoolmates will not tolerate or hide misconduct 


that is injurious to the general welfare of the 
school, or wrong in itself, will soon desist from 
these petty irregularities that is annoying alike to 
both pupils and teachers. 

3. ‘‘But,’’ says an angry and self-important par- 
ent, ‘‘I object to anybody but the teacher ‘boss- 
ing’ my son. He will obey you but noother pupil 
has a right to tell him what to do or not do.’’ So, 
my good-parent, you do not like—or rather this 
waywaid son of yours—does not like to have any- 
one but some one clothed with authority restrain 
him in his selfish, thoughtless conduct. Does he 
intend to go through the world this way? .Canno 
one but a constable, or a policeman, or some one 
clothed with . official executive power, have an in- 
fluence over him? Let me tell you that if he does 
not learn right here in school to respect the rights 


and wishes of others—his equals—then he will 
make a lawless, inconsiderate citizen when he 
grows up. No, my dear sir, you are making a mis- 
take in not teaching him that everyone with 
whom he associates should try to have a good in- 
fluence over him and he should respect this influ- 
étice whether exerted by the individual or by the 
Wliole school community. If you expect this boy 
of yours te be able to attend this school and be in- 
different to proper conduct and the rights of 
others, without having some kind friend touch him 
on the arm and say, ‘‘Don’t, that is not right,’’ 
then you had better take him and put him insome 
reform school at once. A citizen, or a boy in 
school, is free to do as he pleases only as long as 
he pleases to do right; when he defers only to 
those officially in authority over him, and refuses 
to respect the proper requests and rights of those 
with whom he associates, he is no longer a good 
citizen, whether he is a sapient youth or a gray- 
haired man. It is for such poorly trained citizens, 
as well as for the thief and robber, that it becomes 
necessary to keep nearly as many policemen ina 
city to regulate them as we keep teachers in our 
schools. 

4. Says another ‘‘It takes the responsibility 
from the teacher, where it belongs, and puts it up- 
on the pupils.’’ 

Responsibility for good order and right conduct 
belong equally to the pupils and the teacher. In 
a democratic form of government like ours, a// are 
responsible for good order and a// should strive to 
secure it. In a monarchy, only, responsibility 
rests upon the governing classes. In a school 
training for citizenship in a democracy like ours, 
it should be a ‘‘ government of all, by all, for all.’’ 
The teacher is in no way relieved from the re- 
sponsibility of school government. He must se- 
cure it insome way, and is responsible to the 
school board that it is shall be enforced. This 
does not bar the teacher from calling to his aid 
the systematic co-operation of the pupils and mak- 
ing the government of the school an important 
educational factor in the training of the child both 
in book knowledge and in the underlying princi- 
ples of-good citizenship. All law is best enforced 
where the pupil or the private citizen assists in 
executing and enforcing it. A rule of school, or 
a civil law, will either of them be but poorly en- 
forced if only those officially responsible for its 
enforcement make an effort. If a rule of the 
school, equally with a statute law, is to be proper- 
ly enforced, the one must have a majority of the 
pupils respecting and enforcing it, as must a ma- 
jority of the citizens see to the enforcement of the 
other. When either’the rule or the law has only 
officials, and not the community, behind it, it will 
become a dead letter. 

5. Another objector says, ‘‘Pupil government 
gives too much liberty to the pupils; they do as 
they please.’’ 

Yes, we agree with you, sir, that it gives lib- 
erty to the pupils, but not too much. It gives 
him liberty to do as he pleases, but only as long 
and as far as he pleases to do right. This objector 
is, no doubt, thinking of the hard taskmaster he had 
in the old school back in New England, where the 
teacher marched about his little school house rul- 
ing his pupils through fear of him. The scepter 


’ of that old-time school teacher’s authority was the 


hickory gad that served alternately to point to the 
little blackboard above the desk, or to point out 
the A, B, C’s tothe beginners, or mayhap, en- 
forcing a little law and order into the brain of this 


‘now allwise parent, by way of a few welts across 


the back for some trivial offense. My good friend, 
the hickory whip of your youth has disappeared 
with the A BC method of teaching reading, 
neter to return. School is no longer to be a 
prison, but a pleasant place for instruction, study 


and recreation. The Squeers of Dickens has dis- 
appeared and the ideal teacher that is to bring 
pleasure and training to the child of today is bet- 
ter exemplified in that great emancipator of the 
children, now, too, passed away—Colonel - Francis 
W. Parker, 


i. 





Topical Outlines for Review of the 
United States. 


ANNA L. MOORE, 


Phystographic Sections. 
Atlantic Coast Plain. 
Region of Great Lakes. 
Gulf Coast Plain. 
Appalachian System. 
Mississippi Valley. 
Pacific Coast Plain. 
Rocky Mountain Region. 
Rocky Mountain System. 


Mountain Ranges. 
a. Section. 4, Extent. c. Height. 
d@. Direction. e¢. Origin (Folding, Volcanic) 
J. Peaks. yg. Peculiarlties. 4%. Resources, 
(Grazing, Timber, Mining, Reservoir. ) 
Section. 
a. Approximate Area and Population. 
4. Mountains or Divides. c. Drainage. 
d@. Peculiarities. ¢. Cities. /. Educational 
Advantages. g. Miscellaneous. 
Plateaus. 
a. Extent. 4. Altitude. c. Drainage. 
ad. Peculiarities. ¢. Resources. 
J. Comparison of Slopes, 
Cities. 
a. Location. 4. Cause of Location. 
¢c. Approximate Population. da. Resources. 
e. Future? 
Rivers or Lakes. 
a. Source. 6. Direction. c¢. Terminus. 
d@. Length or Extent. e¢. Navigable? 
J. Cities. g. Peculiarities. 
Valleys. : 
a. Source of Water Supply. 4. Receiving 
Basins. c¢. Industrial Resources, Why? 
da. Cities, Why? 
Routes of Commerce. 
a. Natural, (Sea Coast, Lake Coast, Rivers, 
Lakes. ) 
_6. Artificial, (Railroads, Canals. ) 
Resources of Sections. 
a. Agriculture. 46. Grazing. c. Mining. 
d. Lumbering. e¢. Manufacturing. 
jf. Commerce. 
Atlantic Coast Plain Compared with Pacific 
Coast Plain. 
1. Climate. 2. Productions. 
Agricultural, Mineral, Fruits, 
Manufactures, Population, 
Extent, Commerce, Harbors. 


Compare Each Section with Every Other Section 

as to 

1. Area, Population, Prevailing Nationality. 

2. Natural Resources. 
Agricultural Advantages, 
Mining, Lumber, Navigation, 
Rivers and Lakes, Harbors. 

3. Artificial Resources. 
Manufacturing, Railroads and 
Canals. 


Compare Products of Various Sections as to Pe- 
culiar Advantages. 
Wheat with Rice, Sugar, Cot- 
: ton. 
Hay with Corn, Tobacco, AI- 
falfa, Sugar Beets. 
Iron, Coal, Copper with Gold, 
Silver, Lead, etc, 
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The Republic of France. 


BY MARY R. DAVIS. 


Training School, Bridgeport, Conn., Author of Elementary 
Inductive Geography. 


A—PLAN OF PRESENTATION. 
I.—Introduction. 


The teacher should first arouse in her pupils in- 
terest in regard to this country and a desire to 
know more about it, by ascertaining what ideas or 
knowledge they already have of France, its direc- 
tion from us, its position in Europe, its sea-coast, 
people, industries, products, trade and industrial 
centers, and sea ports; its great center—Paris, 
‘the magnificent;’’ its government, religion or 
history; its importance in the world as an _indus- 
trial, trade or educational center; its various rela- 
tions to the United States and to other great coun- 
tries of the world; the object or purpose of visit- 
ing this country; conditions one would find; (How, 
like or unlike those of our country?) 


The teacher should place before her class typical scenes of 
French life. The pupils should be encouraged to bring in lists 
of the names of articles ‘‘made in Paris’? and to make collec- 
tions of French scenes. 


By this introduction pupils are prepared to 
grasp the new knowledge as it is presented and to 
relate it to that which they already have. With 
every step in the advanced work the pupils should 
be led to connect this smaller whole—France, 
with the larger wholes—Europe and the world. 


A globe and a wall-map of Europe should be k@pt constantly 
before the pupils and they should be required to use them in 
recitation. A large outline map of France should be drawn 
on the blackboard and a small one should be presented to each 
pupil. Every boundary, mountain range and river, all water- 
partings and coastlines should be traced and all points, cities 
and centers should be pointed out as studied. They should then 
be carefully placed in the outline maps. 





IIl.—Location and Extent. 


The pupils should give the relative position of 
France in the Eastern Continent; in Europe; 
they should tell its direction and distance from 
the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Italy and Spain. They should imagine 
themselves in France and tell in what direction 
one would travel, and by what means, in going 
from France to each of the other countries of 
Europe; to the other important countries of the 
world. 

The pupils should give the exact position of 
France by telling its latitude and longitude. 
They should find out what countries or parts of 
countries of Europe, North America and Asia are 
in the same latitude, and should trace this belt of 
latitude around the globe; also, what countries 
or parts of countries in Europe and Africa are in 
the same longitude. Here the teacher should 
drill in Longitude and Time and its application. 


The pupils should find the area of France from 
the statistical table and should compare it with 
the area of some of the different States of the 
United States. 

The pupils should trace and name the boundaries 
of France; they should locate the indentations and 
projections on the coast; should know how these 
were formed; they should locate the mountains on 
the land boundary, and should be led to see that 
in early times these almost impassable barriers 
effectually separated the people of the different 
countries from France and caused them to have 
different interests and to develop into different 
types of civilization. (Read of Hannibal, the 
Carthagenian general; of Caesar, the Roman gen- 
eral; and of Napoleon, who with their armies, at 
great loss of life, crossed the Alps.) Modern en- 
gineering skill and invention, and progressive 
civilization has tunneled some of the mountains, 
bridged the chasms, and brought all the countries 
into closer relations; yet, even now, there ‘is but 
one direct route—Mt. Cenis Railway—through the 
Alps from France. 

IlI.—Surface and Drainage. 

A sand-model of Europe should be placed before 
the class; the facts of surface should be reviewed; 
the relation which the surface of France bears to 
the general surface of Europe should be brought 
out. France should now be separated—cut out— 


Asia. The coastal plains of United States and 
France have the long leaf pines growing upon 
them from which the ‘‘naval stores’’ are procured. 

Pupils should study the coast and coast-forms, 
and give reasons for its peninsulas, Normandy and 
Brittany, and for the wide river mouths. They 
should consider the usual value of such river- 
mouths as harbors; should be told that these river- 
mouths are shallow because they are choked with 
the sand which is washed into them by the great 
sea waves; they should note the position of the 
few harbors; they should consider the effect on the. 
coast of the wild tempestuous waters of the Bay of 
Biscay, which is open to the full westward sweep 
of the waves from the Atlantic, and where many 
vessels are annually driven to destruction. 

The rivers of France should be described, and 
should be compared with each other and with other 
rivers of Europe, and of United States, in length, 
size of drainage basins and importance to man. 

Surface maps representing in color the high- 
lands, lowlands and rivers should be made. The 
mountains and rivers should be drawn by pupils in 
the first maps. 


IV.—Climate, Soil and Productions. 

From the knowledge which the pupils have of 
the climate of other countries in the same latitude 
they should be led to determine the general climate 
of France. They should decide from the products 





from the whole of Europe. . 

The pupils should deter- [fm 
mine the slopes of the land 
and the location of the 
water partings by tracing 
the rivers from their 
sources to the sea. They 
should name the rivers as 
they trace them. , They 
should tell why the Rhone 
River turns southward and 
should note in what depres- 
sion its tributary, the 
Saone, flows. They should 
name, locate and describe 
the highlands, especially 
the Central Plateau, and 
should point out the low- 
lands and give some of the 
characteristics of such low- 
lands. They should com- 
pare the western coastal 
plain of France with the 
Atlantic coastal plain of 
the United States and the 
coastal plain of eastern 
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which they already know France yields that it is 
warmer than most countries in the same latitude, 
and should be led to see the reasons for this. 
They should consider the effect upon the climate 
of a western seacoast open to the prevailing south- 
west winds; of a southern seacoast with a tribu- 
tary river valley open to the warm winds from the 
Mediterranean; of the high mountain wall on the 
east and northeast in shutting off the cold north- 
east winds. From the number and size of the 
rivers of France the pupils should determine if the 
larger part has a sufficient or an_ insufficient 
amount of rainfall; should ascertain in which part 
the rainfall is greatest; in which it is least. 
(The direction of the prevailing winds should be 
indicated on the surface map. ) 

Soil.—More than one-half the surface of France 
consists of lowlands, with fertile soil under care- 
ful cultivation. The poorest soil is that of the 
Central Plateau, and of the Coastal Plain—the 


‘‘Landes’’—in the southwestern part. Pupils 
should learn what agricultural products France 
produces. They should consider its position 


in the temperate belt with a seaward slope, 
its relief, general climate, character of the soil, 
and the needs of the people and tle relation which 
these bear to the productions. They 


Imagiuary journeys should be taken up or down 


‘ the Rhone, the Loire, the Garonne and the Seine 


(in small boats on all rivers excepting the Seine) ; 
the pupils should tell through what agricultural, 
mining or industrial sections they would pass and 
in what occupations they would expect to find the 
people engaged; they should describe the scenery 
and the most interesting parts of the journey. 
Imaginary journeys should be taken by different 
means and routes to all parts of France and all 
centers and scenés should be described. Routes of 
trade should be traced to all other important trade 
and industrial centers of Europe; to the French 
possessions, and to all the important seaports of 
the world. Pupils should tell what products— 
manufactured or raw—would be carried from 
France to the various countries of Europe and the 
world, and also what products would be procured 
from ‘the cities and countries visited. Sketches 
should be written and maps made of a few of the 
great commercial routes. 


VI.—People, Population, Government, Means of Pro- 
tection and Defense. 


The national and racial characteristics of the 
French people should be discussed; their national 


VIil.—Celebrated Frenchmen, and Places of Interest. 


Writers, scientists, musicians, statesmen, sol- 
diers, inventors. Pupils should become familiar 
with the name and work of a few of the principal 
characters who have helped France to an important 
position among the countries of the world. They 
should associate the period in which each of these 
great men lived with important events in the 
growth or progress of the nation. ‘The effect of 
the French Revolution should be fully discussed 
and the pupils should be led to see that even that 
bloody period marked a long stride forward and 
upward in the march of civilization. Sketches 
should be written of one or two leading historical 
characters. 


B—FACTS RELATING TO THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL LIFE OF FRANCE. 


Agriculture is the leading occupation of France, 
fully one-half of the population being engaged in 
some phase of it. Grain fields cover more than 
one-fourth the area, yet France cannot raise 
enough grain to meet the demand, and great quan- 
tities of wheat are annually imported from Amer- 
ica and Russia. Other cereals are also imported. 

The production of beet-sugar on the rich plains 
of the northern part is of great import- 





should decide which .parts are best 
adapted to the chief bread-grain, 
wheat; which to the production of beet 
sugar; which to tobacco; to hops; to 
flax and hemp; which to the produc- 
tion of garden vegetables and fruits 
for the markets of the cities; which to 
the production of wine; which to raw 
silk; which to sheep and cattle rais- — 
ing. They should be led to see that 
fishing is an important occupation, the 
cod fisheries, and the oyster bed of the 
Atlantic coast being most important. 
Pupils should be led to see that France 
is deficient in its supply of lumber 
for building purposes, and should be 
told that wood is the principal fuel. 
Pupils should locate the mining dis- 
tricts and should find out what the 
principal minerals of this country are. 
They should connect the coal and iron 
mines with the great manufacturing 
centers for iron and steel; for silk, 
cotton, woolens, linen, etc. The 
great manufacturing districts and the 
principal centers in these districts should be lo- 
cated. All sea or river ports should be located; 
the conditions which determined their location, 
and those which caused their growth should be 
discussed. 


Maps should be made in which the occupation and produc- 
tions, with the principal industrial districts and trade centers 
are indicated. : : 


V.—Commerce, Seaports, Riverports, Inland Cities’ 


and Routes of Trade 


The pupils should be led to fully discuss the 
exports and imports of France and their value to 
France and to other countries. They should find 
out to which countries of the world and by what 
means French products are sent and from which 
countries products are brought into France. They 
should be led to see that the great producing and 
distributing centers must also be great centers for 
utilizing and consuming raw material of various 
kinds, and. for food products. The pupils should 
ascertain through which seaports and railway cen- 
ters the great bulk of trade is carried on. The 
pupils should find the population.of the three 
largest cities of France and should ascertain for 
what each is noted and what caused the growth of 
each. Sketches of each city should be written by 
the pupils. 





LYONS, THE HOME OF THE SILK INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 


temperament, their language, religon, peculiarities 
of dress or customs; their state of progress com- 
pared with other leading countries of the world— 
determined by means for. universal education—the 
number of schools, universities, churches, libra- 
ries, museums and art galleries; the number of 
industrial and trade centers; the ease and mode of 
communication and transportation; in the variety 
and amount of machinery used in the various oc- 
cupations and industries; in the number of inven- 
tions and the value of scientific research. : The 
different classes and types of French people should 
be compared. The population of France should be 
ascertained and compared with that of other coun- 
tries of Europe; with different sections and states 
of the United States. 

The form of government; the principal officers; 
length of terms of office, etc., etc., should be dis- 
cussed and compared with the United States. 

The important periods of history should be dis- 
cussed and the pupils should be led to somewhat 
appreciate the struggles through which France has 
passed and its effect upon the industrial and com- 
mercial life. The army and navy of France 
should be discussed and compared with the armies 
and navies of other leading countries of Europe 
and of the world, 


ance. The raw sugar is sent to refin- 
eries of Paris, Lille, Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux and Havre; thence exported, a 
large quantity being sent to the 
United Kingdom. Tobacco, hops for 
the active brewing industry, flax and 
hemp and potatoes are the most im- 
portant products. France ranks first 
in the world in its production of wine 
—over 1,700,000,000 gallons being pro- 
duced in 1900. The vine is grown in 
the warmer valleys of the southern and 
central parts. Bordeaux is the chief 
port for the export of French wines. 
Cattle and sheep raising are important 
animal industries among the high- 
jands. Large quantities of butter are 
exported to the London’ markets. 
Cheese-making is an important occu- 
pation, Camembeet, Neufchatel and. 
Brie are produced in Normandy and 
the northeast. Roquefort is made in 
the south of: France; it is cured by 
methods handed down through many 
generations. s 

Large quantities of wool are produced, but 
France is obliged to import wool from Argentina 
and Australia. The great center for the woolen 
industry is in the northeastern part between the 
centers of Lille and Rheims. ‘Woolens are the 
largest of all French exports. Because of a great 
deficiency of lumber for building purposes in 
France, it is imported from northern Europe and 
choice cabinet woods are imported from the tropi- 
cal regions. 

Although France is a large producer of coal, the 
production of coal and iron is small when com- 
pared with that of the United States, United 
Kingdom or Germany. One third of the coal is 
imported; three-fifths is produced from the French 
and Belgian coal field. Salt is an important pro- 
duct. Most of the mine and metal industries are 
in the highlands; the general manufactures aré on 
the plains. United States, United Kingdom and 
Germany far excecd France in quantity of manu- 
factures, but France excels in the quality of all 
manufactures. The principal industrial centers 
are in the Paris district, in the north and in the 
southeast. Lille, Nancy, Le Creuzot, Marseilles 
and Bordeaux are noted for their iron and steel 


industries. 
The manufacture of textiles is of the first 
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importance. France ranks first in Europe in the 
manufacture of silks, much of the raw silk being 
imported. Lyons is the leading city in the 
world in the manufacture of silks. St. Etienne, 
Avignon, Tours and Paris also manufacture silk 
goods. Rouen is the principal cotton manufac- 
turing center. Raw cotton is impcrted, mare than 
two-thirds coming from the United States. Linen 
is manufactured in Lille and in many smaller 
towns in the north. Most of the flax is imported 
from Belgium and Russia. 

The principal exports are manufactured articles; 
the imports are of raw materials. The imports 
of France far exceed the exports. The greater 
part of the exports are to the United Kingdom 
while the greater part of the imports are from the 
United States. 

Railroads which converge at Paris connect the 
trade centers of France with each other and with 
cities in other parts of Europe. Though none of the 
rivers, excepting the Seine, are navigable for large 
river boats, they are connected by canals, and small 
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boats ply between the trade centers, thus carrying 
on a large inland trade. Three railroads cross the 
Pyrenees; one tunnels the Alps and they enter 
Paris from all directions. 

Paris is the great center of France. It leads 
the country in commerce and politics, and influ- 
ences the world in matters of luxury and fashion. 
People from many sections of the world congre- 
gate in Paris for the study of art, music and 
science. Marseilles is the leading sea port of 
France and controls the French trade with the 
countries of the Mediterranean and the Orient. 
It is one the largest coffee markets and the largest 
vegetable oil markets in the world. Havre is 
the second port in importance and is largely a re- 
ceiving and distributing center. Bordeaux and 
Dunkirk are next in importance as harbors. The 
merchant marine of France ranks fourth among 
the leading nations of the world and carries only 
about one-third of the deep sea trade. 

The material for this article,to which teachers are referred for 
fuller knowledge, was gleaned from*Adams’ Commercial Geo- 
graphy, published by D. Appleton & Co.; from Tarr & McMurry’s 
Geography, 3d book, published by Macmillan and Co.; from the 
Deane and Davis Inductive Geography, published by Potter, 


Putnam and Co., and from the International Geography, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 


Word Stories. 
BY;3«iH. 
AUTUMN. 


Autumn means ‘‘the season of abundance,’’ and 
is derived from the Latin auctumnus, or autum- 
nus, (‘‘season of abundance’’) from axctus, p. p. 
of augere, (‘‘to increase,’ ‘‘to furnish abun- 
dantly.’’) 

It is the third season of the year, and we call 
September, October, and November our autumn; 
but, astronomically, it begins in the northern 
temperate zone with the autumnal equinox; about 
September 23, and ends with the winter solstice, 
about December 23. In the southern hemisphere 
the autumn corresponds to our spring. In Eng- 
land, August, September, and October, are really 
the autumn months, 
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JULY. 


The old Roman year began with March, and 
therefore July was formerly Qucnéz¢cs, or ‘‘ fifth 
month,’’ J.ater, by the suggestion of Mark 
Antony, the Roman Senate changed it to Ju/zus, 
in honor of Julius Caesar, who was born in this 
month. This gave us our ‘‘July.’’ 


AUGUST. 


In the old Roman year, as well as the Jewish 
year, March was the first month. August was 
formerly Sextiles, or the Sixth Month, therefore. 
-It was later changed to Augustus, in honor of 
Augustus Caesar, for it was considered his ‘‘ lucky 
month.'’ That emperor had entered on his first 
consulate in August, and had also won victories in 
those ‘‘lucky’’ days. 

In Gallia, and in other remote parts of the 
empire the ancient name for this month was 
Eaust, or Aust, meaning ‘‘harvest.’’ So the 
change of name was not difficult to make, and 
perhaps ‘‘ Aust’’ suggested the ‘‘August.’’ Oddly 
enough the ‘French never adopted the 
Roman August, either in spelling or 
in pronunciation, but used the ancient 
name, first as Aoust, later as Aout. 
Oegst, or Oogst is the Dutch word for 
‘harvest.’ 

ACRE. 
The word ‘‘acre’’ comes to us from 
' the Latin ager, a field. It originally 

meant ‘‘an open space,’’ and in that 

sense is still retained in the names of 
places—Castle-acre, West-acre, etc. ‘‘God’s-acre’’ 
was the space around a church. But the word 
signifies now a definite area. The English acre 
contains 43,560 square feet; the French acre, 
54,450 square feet; the Scotch acre, 6,150 square 
yards; the Irish acre is equal to one English acre, 
two rods, and nineteen perches; the Welsh acre is 
equal to about two English-acres. al: 


AMETHYST. 

Amethyst comes from the Greek word 
a-methusta, ‘‘the antidote of intoxication,’’ or 
‘‘without drunkenness.’’ It was supposed that 
wine drunk from a cup made of amethyst would 
not intoxicate, for that precious stone possessed 
the power to prevent intoxication. The Roman 
matrons cherished it above all other precious 
stones, for the amethyst, it was believed, would 
preserve the affection of their husbands. 


FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
Fleur-de-lis does not mean flower of the lily, as 
some suppose, but ‘‘flower of Louis.’’ ‘*‘When 


that youngyand pious Crusader, Louis VII, adopted 
it for the emblem of his house, spelling was 
scarcely an exact science, and the fleur-de-Louis 
soon became corrupted into its present form.’’ 

No wonder this flower, so regal in form and 
color, was chosen for the royal emblem. It is 
truly ‘‘born in the purple.’’ But the flower 
chosen by Louis was probably the white variety. 
‘“‘The fleur-de-lys, which is the flower of chiv- 
alry,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘has a sword for its leaf and 
a lily for itsheart.’’ The family name Iris, from 
the Greek for rainbow, was given because of the 
rich and various hues of this flower. 


FORTNIGHT. 

This is a contraction of ‘‘fourteen -nights,’’ 
Our ancestors reckoned time by nights and 
winters. As Tacitus said of them, ‘‘They do not 
reckon the number of days, as we do, but the 
number of nights. 


<< 
— 





The good teacher is from year to year a_ better 
teacher. The reason is obvious: A good teacher 
is a live teacher, and growth is both a condition 
and a consequent life.—/Vorzda School Exponent 





Hints for First Lessons in Reading. 


USING THE VOCABULARY OF THE EDWARD G, 
WARD METHOD. 


BY ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘*What does Alice say when she has made a 
pretty thing and wants Mary to look?’’ Obtain, 
**See, see!’’ 

‘‘I will make the blackboard say, See, see!’’ 
Write, and ask the children to repeat the words. 

‘“‘What does Robert say when he wants Frank 
to see him make a high jump?’’ Obtain ‘‘See 
me!’’ Write as before, saying, ‘‘We will make 
the blackboard say that, too.’’ Then write, in 
many places on the board, single words,, See, see, 
me, letting the children go to erase them as they 
are recognized. 

‘‘What does Frank say when he sees Robert 
jump?’’ Obtain and write, as before, I see!’’ 
Write 7 with the See, see, me and test the class, 
- **What have I, children?’’ 

‘*An apple.’’ 

Write ‘‘an apple,’’ always teaching the two 


_ words as one whole, so the children will not think 


of separating them. ‘Teach also, ‘‘the apple,’’ 
before putting into a ‘‘story.’’ Write, ‘‘I see the 
apple;’’ ‘‘I see an apple;’’ ‘‘See the apple!’’ 
(Put the apple in a high place. ) 

Have ready some cards with these words written 
upon them. Give them to the class and see how 
many can read all the words: 

I; an apple; the apple; See; see; me. 

‘*Ves, Lucy has See and ¢he apple. Fred has / 
and me.’’ 

Give is a good word to teach at the next lesson. 
Also, you, which is generally recognized with lit- 
tle difficulty. Use stories, separate words to be 
erased or underlined by the children, the card 
drill, and the ‘‘hiding-play’’ which consists in 
letting one child at a time go to the board to see 
what his teacher has written behind the chart or 


_ paper. The class is afterward shown the word, to 


approve or disapprove of the statement made. 
These stories can now be acted and written. 

I give you the apple. 

Give me an apple. 

Isee the apple. (Hide the apple, telling a 
child to say when you have brought it out far 
enough for him to say he sees it. ) 

As Jack is one of the required words, have a 
picture of a boy upon the board and write his 
name beneath. ‘Teach-the s form of see and af- 
ple. Then can be acted and read: 

I see Jack. (Hide Jack behind the chart, then 
reveal him.) 

Jack sees the apple. (Bring it from behind the 
books. ) 

I see the apples. 

Give Jack an apple. 

I give Jack an apple. 

I give Jack the apples. 

See me give Jack the apples. See me give Jack 
an apple. 

You give Jack an apple. 

An interesting set of words to present next is, 
egg, and, an egg, the egg. Then, if have and 
has are learned, there are very many combina- 
tions possible. Short sentences are recommended 
and should be the rule, but a very few ‘‘long 
stories’’ interspersed will make the children try 
very hard. ‘The rule, ‘‘ Never let a single scholar 
read a sentence until he is ready to do so without 
a break,’’ cannot be too strenuously enforced. 

But, in order to hold the interest of all and in- 


spire courage, give the shorter stories to the back- — 


ward child, sometimes. 
One ‘‘long story’’ may be, ‘‘Jack sees me give 
you an apple and an egg.’’ 
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Figure Drawing. 


BY ELIZABETH BUCKINGHAM. 
Director in Drawing in Public Schools of 
Nashua, N. H. 

HERE are two excellent reasons 
why figure drawing, or pose draw- 
ing as it is often called, should 
have an important place in that 
part of the child’s art education 
which is given to  free-hand 

drawing. 

In the first place, excepting in 
a few fortunate cities and large 
towns, most of our schools have nothing which is 
interesting to draw in the way of still life objects 
or casts. During the Autumn leaves, flowers, 
seed-pods and entire plants make valuable studies, 
and later vegetables are easily obtained, and much 
used.. After these are gone, while often very in- 
teresting work is done in mechanical drawing and 
designing, the free-hand work is still too often a 
dreary round of drawing from type solids, chalk 
boxes, waste paper baskets and pails. Once ina 
while an interesting teachers tries a teapot or a 
cup and saucer, but of what interest are they com- 
pared to an interesting 
child! Therefore, the 
first reason why figure 
drawing should be more 
universal is that at a 
time when other mate- 
rial fails child models 
are plenty. 

The second reason is 
that there is no draw- 
ing so interesting as 
drawing from life. 
Every child feels the 
- fascination of it. It 
never becomes monot- 
onous, for every model 
is different, and each 
model can be placed in 
a dozen different posi- 
tions. 

An art student would 
be at a loss to choose 
a model from a room 
full of children because 
a JI .she would want to draw 
7 so many.» The gram- 
mar school teacher’s eyes have not been trained in 
the same way and comparatively few of her pupils 
seem interesting to her. If she could only ac- 
quire an appreciation of the picturesque by draw- 
ing children, some of the ragged little youngsters 
would rise in her estimation. Figure drawing 
has not been popular because the lessons have not 
been presented in the right way. -Too much is 
attempted at first, and + consequently the results 
are so poor that teachers ahd pupils are discouraged. 

I should like to explain my way of giving the 
first lessons and show some of the results. 

For materials provide each child with a piece of 








gray drawing paper (9x12 inches), some ink, and 
a No. 7 water-color brush. The teacher needs a 
pointer. 

The model may be placed, back to the class, 
upon a table in the front of the room as far from 
the first row of seats as possible. (See Fig. 1.) 
' If the room is of fair 

size, and the table far 
enough in front, each 
child will get practi- 
cally the same view. 

In choosing the 
model, care must be 
taken to getgne which 
can be drawn partly in 
masses, and partly in 
outline, for it has been 

. found that proportions 
are more easily studied 
in that way. 

The children are to 
work together, follow- 
ing the directions of 
the teacher. : 

The first thing is to 
study the shape of the 
head, and it will be 
well to tell the chil- 
dren about how large 
to make it on their 
paper. Every child 

II. s is familiar with a 

fifty-cent piece, so tell 
them to make the head about that size. If the 
hair is looked upon as one black spot of definite 
shape it is no harder to draw, if as hard, as some 
of the maple leaves which children succeed so well 
in drawing. Let them paint the hair in a solid 
black with the brush'and ink and then draw, in 
outline, the ears and neck. The collar comes 
next, and it can be seen at a glance that in depth 
it is a little more than half as long as the length 
of the head. After studying the length, breadth 
and shape let the children paint this also a solid 
black. ‘The next point to locate is the lower line 
of the jacket. The teacher may take the pointer 
and actually measure on the child. She will find 
that the jacket from the neck to the lower line is 
twice the length of the head. Let the children 
make this point on their paper and then draw in 
outline the lower line of the jacket, and the arms 
and the hands. ; 

If the teacher is at all skillful in drawing, it 
will be helpful here to make a rough sketch of an 
arm, on the blackboard, showing them how much 
better a broken line represents the folds of the 
cloth than a continuous line. 

The position of the knees is found by measure- 
ment, the distance from the end of the jacket 
to the knee being the same as the distance from 
the end of the collar to the end of the jacket. 
Before the. outline of the trousers is drawn, how- 
ever, call attention to the general tapering of the 
body, the width being less at the knees than at 
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the waist, and less at the ankle thanat the knees. 

After drawing the trousers locate the heel. 
The distance from the knee to the heels is equal to 
the length of the left arm. Paint in the stock- 
ings and draw in outline the boots. 

It will have been noticed that only vertical 
dimensions have been measured with the pointer. 
All horizontal dimensions weré measured by the 
eye. This is because children are confused by 
many measurements and do better with only a few 
important ones. 

Sketch I. was made by a seventh grade pupil 
during a lesson just like the one described. It 
was his second or third attempt, however, and it 
must be stated that he had previously, in object 

ee drawing, made 
careful studies of 
slippers, rubber 
boots and shoes. 
A child who had 
not had that train- 
ing would proba- 
bly not draw the 
feet so well. 

Sketches II.and 
III. show the sec- 
ond and third 
poses. The les- 
sons were given, 
as nearly as the 
subject would per- 
mit, in the same 
day. 

It will be seen 
that in these first 
lessons there is no 
attempt made to 
get a_ likeness. 
The action and 
Ill *character of the 

figure, and _ the 
general proportions are all that are sought for. 

Later papers will show how the same work is 
carrie further. 
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agent to represent 
our combined journal the Norma. In- 
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the World’s Events, at every gathering 
of teachers, and in every city and town. 
The. special price of Fifty Cents a year, 
or Three Years for $1.00, so favorably 
known to readers of the Normal In- 
structor, will prevail with the new 
journal during the fall months only. 
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~ Manual 
Training 


> ¢ 
fee By Cree T. Work ee} 


SUPERVISOR OF MANUAL TRAINING, SAN FRANCISCO 


WHITTLING AND FILING.—KEYBOARD. 


1. Materials. For a class of forty pupils fifty 
pieces of x2” pine, poplar or gum (preferably 
gum), 6’ long, surfaced on both sides and dressed 
smooth on ends and edges. Or, if facilities 
are at hand for cutting ends and edges, as sug- 
gested below, get twenty-five to thirty linear feet 
of %"'x2y%" or 2%” material. Also, ten dozen 
small, square, brass screw hooks, seven dozen screw 
eyes to correspond, and five or six sheets of No. 0 
sandpaper. Each pupil should be supplied with a 
knife, a pencil, arule, and a pair of dividers. 
For each three or four pupils a small brad awl, an 
8” half round file, a hammer and an imposing tool 
or carver’s punch. ‘Teachers who have worked out 
the previous lessons of this series have all these 
tools at hand except the awls, files and imposing 
tools. How to make the latter from large nails 
by filing notches in the end is described in the 
Teachers World for June, 1901. 

2. Discussion. Show the class a model of the 
keyboard, and question them regarding it, espe- 
cially developing ideas relative to circles and arcs. 
Illustrate leading features by sketching on the 
black board. Have pupils experiment with com- 
passes, drawing on paper the shapes involved. 
Demonstrate steps in laying out the shape on the 
board, and how to cut and file the corners. It 
may be well to postpone showing how to apply the 
decoration, putting in the hooks, etc., until the 
work is under way and some of the pupils are 
ready for those steps. 

3. Execution. Supply each pupil. with a piece 
of the 2’’x6"’x "wood for the key board,’ and a 
small piece of the same thickness to support the 
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Fig.1. 























compasses in drawing the arcs. Let each cut a 
notch in his small piece so that it will fit the 
corner of the board as at a, Fig. 1. This, if held 
firmly to place, will afford a support for the com- 
passes exactly at the corner of the board. When 
the arcs are all laid out, trim out’corners with the 
point of the knife, bracing the board against the 
thumb of the hand holding the knife, and drawing 
and turning the knife by the contraction of the 
fingers and a twisting of the wrist. Hold the 
thumb low enough that the knife will not strike 
it if it slips. 

When the wood has been cut as close to the line 
as is safe, it should be held firmly in.the left hand 
with the broad side resting in a vertical position 
against the edge of the desk, while with the right 
the file is used to smooth the curve. Care must 

















be taken to hold the file horizontally, that is, per- 
pendicular to the board being filed. 

Working from a centre line, as shown in Fig. 1, 
lay out the decoration and with an awl make 
holes for the hooks and eyes. With the point of 
the knife score carefully the lines around the part 
to be punched with the imposing tool. After this 
finish the decoration with imposing tool and ham- 
mer. The point of a small nail may be used in- 
stead of an imposing tool, but the result is not so 
satisfactory, and it takes longer. 

Now, by laying a small piece of sandpaper (each 
Sheet will make six pieces) on the desk, and rub- 
bing the board on it, with the grain of the wood, 
the flat surface, edges and ends may be cleaned 
and smoothed. Put in the hooks and eyes and the 
model is complete, as shown in Fig. 2. 

4. Suggestions. Fig- 
ures 3. 4, and 5, indi- 
cate other forms of 
decoration. Pupils 
should be encouraged 
to make designs suit- 
able to the purpose and 
shape of the model. 

The more skilful 























Fig.5 
pupils may be allowed to undertake the cutting 
and filing of more complicated shapes, as in Figs. 
4. and 5, 
For those who are able for the task, a pleasing 
y ———~ effect is produced by 
making a chamfer or 
bevel around the ‘edge 
of the model, as in Fig. 
6. This operation is 
quite difficult, however, 
--/and should not _ be 
undertaken without 
Fig.6 careful demonstration. 
The ordinary child is more liable to spoil his work 
than to improve it by this attempt. 

Teachers who have block planes in their equip- 
ment, or who are 
able to add one of 
these for each pupil 
will find it a 
profitable enlarge- 
ment of the man- 
ual training work 
to precede this les- 
son by one in 

















Fig. 7. 

which each pupil makes a bench hook (Fig. 7). 
A good size is 8” or 9’ long and 5” or 6” wide, 
of ¥%” stock, with cleats, 6 and c, made from 


1”x%” stock. ‘This will make a good practical 
lesson in squaring, sawing, fitting and nailing. 

By using this bench hook and having the stock 
for the key boards 2%" or 2%” wide, and in 
long pieces, the children will have an opportunity 
for profitable.exercises in sawing and block planing 
preparatory to the work described in this lesson. 

Good until January Ist. 

Until January 1st the subscription rates hereto- 
fore in forceon NORMAL INSTRUCTOR (50c a year 
or three years $1.00) will hold good on this 
journal. All interested are invited to subscribe 
and those in arrears may pay arrearages now due 
and subscribe one year or three years in advance 
as desired. on 





School Entertainments. 


BY LEE MC CRAE. 


‘*Does it pay to get up school entertainments?’’ 
questions a weary young teacher with a note of 


wailing in her voice. ‘‘Is not the pupils’ gain in | 


drill and_ self-confidence outweighed by the 
loss of time and the neglect of his other studies? 
And does the possible increase in the teachers’ 
popularity compensate for the added strain on her 
strength and nerves?’’ 

It is a debatable question and one worthy of 
careful consideration. Nor will one decision 
serve for all cases. 

In rural districts and many small towns life is 
so monotonous and society so stagnated that a 
wise teacher quickly finds it incumbent on her 
by reason of her position to do something to 
arouse the public spirit. Not only is it her oppor- 
tunity to make herself a leader and extend her 
scope of influence, but the good of the school— 
which easily broadens into the good of the com- 
munity—almost demands. it. For the entertain- 
ment may be made a great incentive to the pupils 
individually, and it may awaken the parents to a 
lively interest in the school asa whole. To vary 
the dull routine and arouse enthusiasm is no 
small part of a teacher’s work; therefore let there 
be special occasions and make them red letter 
days to the children if possible. 

But aseries of entertainments is as great a 
mistake as none at all. Then the regular lessons 
are broken into and the teacher so harassed with 
cares that the real work of the school suffers. 
Two or three good programs during the year are 
far better than two dozen halflame ones. 

And wise is the teacher that hasall her material 
on hand and the whole carefully planned before 
she intimates it to the children. Failures will be 
few if she has studied each participant in the 
program, assigning each that which he or she can 
do creditably. 

Besides, the daily work may be brought into 
play, thus lessening the labor of preparation and 
at the same time furnishing incentives so needed 
to bring forth the best efforts of the children in 
their every day work. A bashful child that 
would disgrace itself in attempting a recitation 
may write _a most creditable composition to be 
read by one that is not afraid but who cannot 
write two original sentences. Both are pleased 
and encouraged. Specimens of especially good 
penmanship, map work, and drawing should be 
placed on exhibition, thus taking in another line 
of talent, while even the busy work of the small- 
est ones must have a place. The songs best liked 
and the drills in marching or calisthenics—with 
the addition perchance of flags or fans or flowers 
—will give the dullest pupils their part in the 
program and be a novelty to the parents. 

I once knew a teacher who called for a great 
deal of concert work, especially in reading. 

It demanded accuracy and close attention on the 
part of the children, it hurried the drawlers and 
checked those that read too fast. Devoting a few 
minutes to this each day, they soon became pro- 
ficient in it and could render poems like the ‘‘ Vil- 
tage Blacksmith’’ and ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket’”. in 
perfect unison, with closed books, and without a 
break. And when it came to the public enter- 
tainment this was the part of the program spec- 
ially commended. Yet it required no extra labor 
from anyone. 

Of course there must be some special features 
which will tax the time and skill of the teacher 
and which must vary according to the material 
she has to work upon. 

If possible, let there be one number on the pro- 
gram beyond the attainments of the pupils that 
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they may realize that they have not yet reached 
the pinnacle, and feel the incentive for future ex- 
ertion. Children need to be encouraged but never 
to the point of complete self-satisfaction. This 
recitation may be given by some grown brother 
or sister who has studied elsewhere, or outside 
talent may sometimes be secured. It will make a 
lasting impression on the school, and at the same 
time, ease the teacher’s burden. 

A good singer or musician will add greatly to 
the occasion. One teacher made delightful little 
breaks in her literary program by hiring a music 
box to fill two numbers. The applause was tre- 
mendous for the box was cleverly concealed and 
the music came as a surprise to all. 

Thus by forethought and careful study the 
school entertainment may be a great success with- 
out overtaxing either the pupils or teacher. 

The chief mistake and the cause of innumerable 
failures is in attemping to give them too fre- 
quently and in enforcing unwilling pupils to take 
part. If the teacher goes about it tactfully she 
will ask something easy of the backward ones and 
make it seem a privilege instead of a duty. No 
child likes to be left out no matter how much he 
or she—usually he—protests that he does. That 
simply comes from former failures, an over-con- 
sciousness, or a lack of self-confidence which must 
be gradually overcome. Have pity on the timid 
child, and give him an inconspicuous part to play. 

The pupils will attach more importance to the 
entertainment if they can carry home invitations 
prettily worded and written on dainty stationery; 
besides, the parent will feel more complimented 
and be more inclined to attend. If possible let 
this work be done by one or two of the best writ- 
ers in the school. It will be one lesson hever 
forgotten, worth a week’s work in a copy-book. 

As each locality and each separate school has 
its peculiarities, so each teacher must be a law 
unto herself in regard to these public programs. 
Where grown people and even children have a 
surfeit of amusements and too many ~diversions, 
they may be omitted entirely. The teacher’s 
whole duty in the matter lies in the answer to the 
question, ‘‘How can I best arouse and maintain 
the interest of pupils and parents in the school 
work?’’ If it can be done by other means, well 
and good; if not, let her plan the program with 
care and execute it with a brave front. 


+> 





How to Teach Kindness to Animals. 


By HARRIET J. STKONG. 
Prin. Maple Street School, Easthampton, Mass. 


Three years ago, an agent, from the head- 
quarters in Boston organized throughout our 
schools, Humane societies. These societies were 
organized in each room. ‘The teacher, in every 
case, was chosen president. From among the 
pupils was chosen a vice-president, secretary, and 
four red cross officers. Each society had a name, 
and all were recorded in the books at Boston. I 
think nothing in our school work has afforded so 
much pleasure to the pupils as these meetings 
have done. 

At first I planned the programs for each meet- 
ing. Afterwards I gradually left them to the 
children’s choice. Now these meetings are held 
Friday afternoons, and are left entirely in the 
hands of my pupils. Occasionally I have heard 
the vice-president ask different ones for piano 
solos, or when a boy or girl comes in Friday after- 
noon with his or her roll of music, I judge they 
are going to play for the meeting, but aside from 
this, I know nothing of their plans, until I sit at 
my desk and listen to their program. There has 


never been atime, when I have been with them, 


but what their selections have been good. We 
have a very fine Kurtzman piano in our room, and 
the musical programs arranged for these meetings 
are certainly very fine. 

At the close of each meeting, the children rise 
and tell what they have done through the week to 
help others. As my grade is seven, many of the 
children are old enough to help at home, and 
elsewhere. 

Our red cross officers are freqently called upon 
by younger ones, as we have eleven rooms in our 
buildings, to settle disputes and troubles in the 
school grounds. Some will tell how they have de- 
fended stray dogs and cats; some will tell how they 
have helped carry parcels for aged pedestrians. 
Others have stopped to throw a blanket, in cold 
weather, over the horse from which it had fallen. 
One young man, being somewhat more heroic 
than his mates, threw himself in front of a horse, 
who was being cruelly beaten by its driver, and 
compelled the man to stop or run the risk of 
being arrested for cruelty to animals. After a 
volley of terrible oaths, the man placed his whip 
in the socket, and the lad came to his school. To 
say that it took a vast amount of courage to do 
this, is a statement not far from the truth. 

At the meetings the selections are all based on 
kindness. Some are taken from old numbers of 
‘Dumb Animals,’’some from ‘‘ Pets and Animals,’’ 
and some are clippings from: newspapers, mag- 
azines and pamphlets. 

As a general thing the meetings last from 
thirty to forty-five minutes. Some may say, ‘‘ All 
that time taken from your studies?’’ Yes, all 
that time taken from the plain humdrum of every 
day school lessons, to try to teach boys and girls 
how to become better men and women by drop- 
ping a few crumbs of ‘kindness in the daily walks 
of life. : 
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Cannot Remember Multiples and 
Measures. 


BY C. E. M. 


‘*How can I make my pupils remember multi- 
ples and measures? They always get the two 
confused,’’ is the complaint of so many teachers. 
Now these pupils never understood multiples and 
measures; they understood the process of finding a 
multiple or a measure at the time, but could not 
remember it. Many points in Arithmetic are not 
explained as they should be; the pupils are told 
they must ‘‘take it for granted’’ that it will bring 
the right result, and therefore must memorize the 
process. Ifa reason were given for doing as you 
do, it would be easy to remember. Multiples and 
Measures is one of these. 

Multiples and Measures should be taught in the 
fifth year. By the time they reach this grade they 
should thoroughly understand odd and even num- 
bers, be able to name the factors of any number 
under one hundred, pick out a measure of any 
number under one hundred, and be able to tell 
whether a number can be divided or whether it is 
aprime number. If pupils do not thoroughly 
understand this it should be taught first, and 
thoroughly drilled on them. - 

Ask pupils all even, all odd, all prime, and all 
composite numbers between one and one hundred. 
Next teach them to find the factors of a number, 
the common factors of two or more numbers, then 
ask for other factors of these numbers. Take 6 
and 14, the common factor is 2, the other factors 
are 3 and 7; of 10 and 30, 2 and 5 are the common 
factors, and 3 is a factor not common. 

Now a new point. The common factors of 
ten and thirty, which is 2and 5, may be multiplied 


together and we find 10, the greatest common 
factors. Drill well on finding the common factors 
and the greatest common factors. When this is 
thorougifly understood teach the process of finding 
the prime factors of a number, the common 
factors, and then the geatest common factor of two 
or more numbers with slate and pencil. 

Next lead them to find a number that contains 
certain factors without a remainder, as 2 and 5, 
they will give tei. Tell them this number is 
called a multiple. Ask for the multiple of a num- 
ber of sets of factors; then begin to ask for the 
least common multiple, as of six and ten, they will 
give 60; a lower one is thirty, which is also the 
lowest, or least common multiple. Drill well on 
finding the least common multiple. 

Now take the factors 6 and 10 with their least 
common multiple, 30. The factors of 6 are 2 and 
3, the factors of 10 are 2 and 5; you find the com- 
mon factor 2, and other factors are 3 and 5 which 
are prime factors. Now ask for the factors of 
thirty which are 2, 3 and 5; we see these are the 
same as those of its measures, 6 and 10, not count- 
ing the common factors as two factors. Now 
teach the process of finding the least common 
multiple with slate and pencil. Show them that the 
numbers along the side, or the ones you divide with 
are the common factors—they need to be common 
or they could not be used as divisors of the differ- 
ent numbers given—and the quotients are the prime 
numbers, as they do not appear in all the given 
numbers. Here attention must be called.to the 
fact that in finding a multiple or a factor common 
to two or more of the numbers may be taken asa 
common factor, as well as.one that is common to 
all, as must be done by finding the greatest com- 
mon measure, and explain the reason or this will 
cause confusion. The | process of finding the 
greatest common measure by long division may 
now be taken up and its aid in finding. the least 
common multiple may be easily taught. 

Frequent reviews during the term are necessary 
to fix in mind this subject, which is so puzzling, 
yet easy to understand. Some think this not an 
important part of arithmetic, but it is. It is 
needed in cancellation, in fractions, and in powers 
and roots, besides the problems which cannot be 
worked by any other method but multiples and 
measures. The practice and knowledge of the 
science of numbers received by this subject alone 
is sufficient to pay for the study. 
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In School Again. 





BY ADDIE E. COMBS. 
(Air: ‘‘ The Girl I Loved in Sunuy Tennessee.'") 


Now the summer’s nearly gone, and we’re back in 
school again, 
In the dear old schoolhouse that we love so well, 
We enjoyed vacation’s rest, and for work we’re 
ready now, 
And impatiently we waited for the bell. 


CHORUS. 
O, we love the bright vacation, with its joyous, 
sunny hours, 
Spent in playing in the meadow, 
summer’s fairest flowers; 
But when we hear the school bell. ringing, 
Visions of our schoolroom bringing, 
We will gladly hasten back from woodland bowers. 


gathering 


Now, within our schoolroom dear, faces of our 
friends. we see, 
And we all are glad to Be together here, 
And we’ll welcome to our midst all the strangers 
who have come 
‘To join us in our work throughout the year. 
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Nature in Its Connection with Liter- 
ature and Picture Study. 
BY BELLA GEISSE. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Topics of Study and Conversation. 


Summer recollections: the farm, the sea, _ the 
mountains (use pictures) ; country sports. 
Characteristics of month: its flowers; fruits; 
grain; weather; what the birds, insects, 
etc., are doing; appearance of trees, fields, 

etc. 

Weather observations: appearance of sky and 
clouds; cloud forms; (Tell the story of Mer- 
cury driving Apollo’s white oxen. With the 
older children study the picture of Flying 
Mercury by Giovanni di Bologna, or the 
Praxiteles or Belvedere Mercury. ) 

Plants: those in bloom; in seed; Golden-rod, 
aster, wild carrot, butter and eggs, Jamestown 
weed, sunflower, black-eyed Susan, thistle, 
morning-glory, etc. (Have whole plant 
wherever possible and study manner of 
growth, character of different parts, habits, 
etc. ) 

Insects: Their dependence upon sun, rain, etc., 
for life—those most numerous in September; 
their eggs, food, homes, work, manner of 
moving about, etc. Grasshoppers, katy-did, 
cricket, cicada, beetle, dragon fly, bees, 
swallowtail and monarch butterflies, hawk- 
moth. ‘Their dependence upon plants should 
be brought to notice of the children as well 
as their assistance in the plant world. 

Birds: Those still with us; those that have gone 
(where and why); -those flocking, etc. 

Sun: Our dependence upon it for light and heat; 
day and night and their cause; sky at sun 
set and sun rise; (Tell story of Apollo.) 


Clytie. 


Long, long ago in a far away country there lived 
a very beautiful little maiden named Clytie. Her 
hair was just the color of the bright, golden but- 
tercups and her dress was always of pale sea-green. 
Now where do you suppose her home was? Why 
in a big cave way down in the bottom of the 
ocean, for Clytie was a sea-fairy ornymph. That 
seems a queer place to live, does it not? But a 
very pretty home it was. About the doorway there 
twined the delicate pink sea-weed, and there were 
shells and moss-covered stones for chairs. She 
had plenty of play fellows in the fish and turtles. 
I think they must have tried to see who could 
swim the farthest and dive the deepest, don’t you? 

You would have liked to see Clytie’s carriage. 
It was a beautiful pink lined shell drawn by two 
little gold fish. 

Every day Clytie drove in her carriage to the 
top of the water, that the big waves might carry 
her ashore, where she could see the first pink flush 
of morning come into the eastern sky. There she 
waited till the shining edge of Apollo's beautiful 
sun chariot showed over the water. The swift 
morning breeze carried her greeting to the sun 
king as he flooded the world with light. All 
day, wandering among the field flowers, she 
watched him, as his horses climbed higher and 
higher in the sky. In the late afternoon she 
went to the top of the highest hill that she 
might see the last of the glittering chariot as 
it passed down behind the wooded hills in the 


west. On the hilltop she waited till the glow of 
red, violet, and gold faded into the twilight gray. 

Clytie’s little heart was filled with love for this 
king who made the world so bright and beautiful. 
She had no eyes for anything or anyone else. If 
clouds hid him from sight she drooped and was 
sad. And as people often grow like those they 
love very much, so Clytie each day grew more and 
more like the beautiful sun. 

One morning when Apollo drove up out of the 
East, just in the place where he was used to see 
the little maiden watching for him, there grew a 
tall golden crowned plant. And just as Clytie 
had watched the sun king in his travels across the 
sky, so this flower turns its face constantly toward 
the sun. I wonder if you can tell me its name! 
In preparation for the story of Clytie tell the 
Apollo myth. And, that the pictures of the story 
may be clearer in the minds of the pupils, have 
some talks on the sea, illustrating with sand, shells, 
seaweed, pebbles, etc. Use copy of James’s picture 
‘““The Waves.’’ 


(Perry Pictures 3197.) 


The Sunflower. 
If possible have entire plant in class room. 
Encourage class to visit the growing plants if 





















SUGGESTED UNIT OF DESIGN. 


there be any in the neighborhood. Ex- 
amine blossoms, seeds, growth of stalk, 
manner of distributing seeds. Compare 
in size and growth with the corn plant, 
with other plants, as golden-rod, aster, 
etc. Have children measure height of 
stalk, distance around stalk, across blos- 
som, length of leaf, across leaf. Number 
of blossoms, of buds on plant. Note the 
difference between flowers in full bloom 
and those that have gone to seed. Ex- 
amine seeds—color, size, form. How 
many seeds.do you think there are in 
one sunflower head? How can we find 
out?, (Quarter a head and count. Esti- 
mate number of seeds in blossom How 
many blossoms on the plant? Estimate 
number of seeds the one plant raised. 
How many sunflowers could be raised 
next seaso-: from this one plant?) Notice 
how the heads of the sunflower hang. 
As the seeds ripen where do they fall? 
If you go to a garden where sunflowers 
are growing look on the ground and see 
if you can find any seeds. Does the sun- 
flower grow from year to year or does it 
come up from the seed in the early 


* the stalk? 


spring? How large is the stalk at the bot- 
tom? Is the plant firmly rooted in the ground? 
How tall is it? (Eight to ten feet.) Do you know 
any other plant or plants that grow to this size 
during one season? Do you know to what plant 
family the sun flower belongs? Examine the fresh 
blossoms. Is there a separate flower for each 
seed? Then about how many flowers are found 
inasingle head? Can you discover any differ- 
ence between the flowers on the edge of the head 
and those at the centre? Do you know any other 
flowers.that produce many seeds in a single head? 
(dandelion, thistle, aster.) Are sunflowers planted 
in the spring like the corn or do they spring up 
like weeds? When the frost comes what becomes 
of the sunflower? Let us watch and see if it is 
killed by the frost. What becomes of the seeds, 
do they remain on the heads or are they scattered ?’’ 
If the seeds Jie on the ground in the winter will 
they be killed by the frost? Are the sunflower 
seeds of any use? Do birds or animals of any 
kind eat them? Have you ever noticed birds 
lighting on the growing plants? Watch and tell 
me what they do. (Give some of the children 
some seeds and let them scatter them in the street 
to see if the sparrows will eat them. If any live 
near the park encourage their experimenting with 
the squirrels. Some one may have pet pigeons 
with which to try.) Do you think the farmer 
ever uses the sunflower seeds? Have you ever seen 
them growing on the farm? Where? Usually 
near what buildings? Cut through the stalk and 
examine inside. Is it woody? Compare with 
woody shrubs, trunks of trees, stalk of corn, etc. 
Examine the leaf— its form, size, veining, surface, 
stem. Do the leaves grow opposite each other on 
Who can draw a sunflower leaf? The 


whole plant? 
REFERENCES: 


How to Study Plants—Wood, pp. 143-147. 
How Plants Grow—Gray, pp. 164-166. 
Special Method in Science—Murray, pp. 244-246. 
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Plants and Their Children—Dana, pp. 248-255. 
Hand book of Nature Study—Lange pp. 50-57. 
Nature Study in Elementary Schools—Wilson, 
pp- 29-31. 

Water Color Lesson. The sunflower stalk and 
blossoms make a good subject for this medium. 
The size of blossom and leaf almost compel free- 
dom of treatment. Show the children how the 
free flooding in of color-in the blossom suggests 
the play of light over the bright yellow petals. 
Lead them to indicate the views of the leaves 
without detailed drawing. Let the class decide 
upon the appropriate shape of paper (oblong) to 
suit the character of their study. Size of paper 
should be considered. 

Iilustrated Drawings. Clytie’s home. (With 
sand table illustrate idea of cave.) Clytie’s car 
riage. (From the shells present let children de- 


cide which would make the best carriage.) Clytie’s 
plavfellows. 

Design. The older children will be inter- 
ested in the fact that the Peruvians, who were sun- 
worshippers, decorated the maidens of the temple 
with crowns of sunflowers. Sunflowers are used 
largely in the decoration of Christian churches. 
Let us see if we can make some designs using: 
(1) the flower and bud; (2) the flower and leaf; (3) 
the entire stalk. 


Some September Poems. 


September—H. H. Jackson. (See page 28.) 

In September—E. Cole, Plan Book. 

September— Wordsworth. 

September—F. D. Sherman, Little Folks’ 
Lyrics. 

The Months—Mary Hawitt. 

Golden-rod and Asters—H. H. Jackson, (first 
stanza. ) 

Golden-rod—Unknown, Plan Book. 

Golden-rod—F, D. Sherman, Little Folks’ 
Lyrics, 


Secret of the Sunflower—Lilliput Levee. 
The Gladness of Nature—W. C. Bryant. 


The Gladness of Nature. 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming 
ground? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren 
And the gossip of swallows through the sky, 


tack, 
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The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by 
his den, 
And the-wilding bee hums merrily 
by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure 
space 
And their shadows at play in the 
bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic 
chase , 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit and a smile on the 

flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles; 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away. 


Lead the children to feel the gladness of the 
month, as Nature expresses it in the clearness of 
the weather, the bright blue of the sky. Keep a 
record and let the children prove whether the 
spirit of the poem b2 trueor untrue. What about 
the September flo vers—what is their character- 
istics—brightness, dullness, or delicacy of color 
ing? September sounds—are they joyous or sad 
sounds? The chirps of the cricket, the song of 
the grasshoper, the singing of flocking birds, the 
rustling of the leaves. 
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Note the birds mentioned in the second stanza. 
Another name for the hang-bird. Talk of char- 
acteristic dress, and habits of each one. 

Olive Thorne Miller’s First and Second Book 
of Birds are valuable in their suggestions and in- 
formation and should be in every school library. 

Let the children illustrate with colored chalk 
the third stanza. What is meant by the playing 
of the clouds? What is it that makes them chase 
each other? Study cloud forms. Study shadows. 

Ask the children if they like the poem, and if 
so, why? Which stanza appeals to them most? 
Why? Let them memorize the favorite stanza. 
Illustrate the last stanza. 

Tell them a little of the poet Bryant. Read 
some others of his simple poems. 

Perry Pictures. 

William Cullen Bryant—S. 

His Home, Cummington—é6. 

His Home, ‘‘Cedarmere’’—7. 

The September fruits give many opportunities 
for lessons in form, color, sense-training. Col- 





ored chalk should be used freely in the drawing 
lessons with the younger children. 


The Grasshopper. 

Tell the fable: ‘‘The Ants and the Grasshop- 
per.’’ Alsop collection, or an adaptation in the 
Fall Plan Book, p. 76. 

Points to be brought out in the story: In- 
dustry of the ants. Their preparation for winter, 
as contrasted with the grasshopper’s lack of pre- 
paration. The way the grasshoppers spend the 
summer (swinging on the grass blades, hopping 
from plant to plant, singing). Let the children 
imitate the hopping of the grasshopper. 

The consequence of the grasshopper’s laziness. 

Let the story be the introduction to the nature 


lesson. 
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Drag a butterfly net over the field and the 
reward will be a half dozen or more of these lively 
specimens. Homes may be quite easily made 
for them. a flower pot with a piece of sod, a lamp 
chimney over the top of which is tied mosquito 
netting. They need an abundance of fresh grass. 
Let the children observe their habits from day to 
day. Give the children each day a few definite 
questions to be answered the next day. How do 
garsshoppers get from place to place? Do they 
walk? Why do they move so? Are they easily 
eaught?'’ What is the insect called? Why do 
you suppose it was given that name? Have the 
grasshoppers any enemies? What are they? 
How can the grasshoppers get away from them? 
How can they make themselves disagreeable to 
What does the grasshoppers eat? Can 
it close its eyes? Notice the eyes and tell me all 
you can about them. How many legs has the 
grasshopper? How do they compare in size? 
Notice how and where they are 
attached to the’ body. Notice the 
swelling of the abdomen when the 
insect breathes. Breathing holes. 


them ? 














Where? Notice wings. Number, |, 
character, etc. 
POETRY. » 
Grasshopper Green—Walker’s Songs eS 
and Games. , 
Grasshopper—Leigh Hunt. F 
Grasshopper—Tennyson. % f 
Grasshopper—Lovejoy’s Nature in an 
Verse. eS 


Grasshopper—Edith M. Thomas. 

Grasshopper—Richard Lovelace. 

Grasshopper—Abraham Cowley. 

Grasshopper and Cricket—Keats. 

Many of these poems may be found 
in ‘‘The Listening Child,’’ published 
by MacMillan, and ‘‘ Songs of Nature,’’ 
edited by Burroughs and published 
by McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Picture Study. 

In beginning the study of pictures 
with little children it is wise to use 
only those pictures which tell a definite 
story, a story that is easily and quickly 
grasped by the childish mind. In the 
making of the following list this 
thought has been kept in mind: 

A Helping Hand (596), (Ex. 596) 
Renauf. 

The Pet Bird, (792)—Meyer von 
Breman. Fitge.) 

The Sick Monkey, (904)—Landseer. 

The Music Lesson (1076). 

Friends or Foes, (3180)—Barber. 

Two Mothers and their Families, 
(3194)—Gardner. : 

Little Red Riding Hood, (623)— 
Ferrier. 

Feeding Her Birds (521), Ex. 521)—Millet. 

The Perry Picture number is given in the 
bracket following the name of the picture. Where 
a second bracket is given it gives the number of 
the extra size Perry Pictures. 

The Pet Bird. 

What child does not love a picture? ‘‘We are 
going to look at a picture this morning.’’ Is 
not such an announcement always hailed with de- 
light in a primary class room? 

If possible it is best to have a copy of the 
chosen picture in the hands of each pupil. More 
than two children should never study the same 
small copy. If the right number of small copies 
cannot be secured, it is better to use one large 
copy at the front of the room. 

To the opening question, ‘‘What do you see 


a 
Sine 








here?’’ the answers come thick and fast and 
usually with little agreement. ‘‘Boys, girls, 
children, a bird, a table.’’ Quickly substitute 
the picture of a child’s head (or a sketch on the 
blackboard) and repeat your question. Call at- 
tention to the fact that they do not now answer 
eyes, ears, hair, neck-tie, dress but ‘‘a little 
girl.’’ Now can you tell me of what this isa 
picture? (Showing the pet bird again.) The 
next step will be letting the children name the 
picture. Tell them that when an artist paints a 
picture he chooses a name for it, just as an 
author names his book. Now tell me what name 
you would choose for this picture? What must 
the name tell about the picture? (It must suggest 
the story that the artist tells us.) 

Some names given by children in a first year 
class: Feeding the Bird, Playmates, Good 
Friends, A Pet, A Pet Bird, Feeding their Pet, 
A Good Time, Out of the Cage. These are all 





THE PET BIRD 


Why? If, as is likely in this case, 


‘*The artist 


good names. 
the artist’s name be given, say, 
who painted the picture gave it the name that 


Elsie has chosen.’’ 
other names express the thought of the picture 
just as well, we will hereafter call it by the name 
the artist chose. Why? 

Now we are ready to study the picture in detail. 
How many children? How many boys? How 
many girls? Where are they? What are they 
doing? What are they all looking at? The atti- 
tude of the bird. Its fearlessness. The cause of 
its fearlessness. (A good lesson in kindness to 
pets.) Are these American children or not? 

* Your reasons for the answer. Is it a rich home 
or a poor one? What makes you think so? Is it 
a happy home? How do you know? Do the 


FROM PAINTING BY 
MEYER VONBREMEN 1813°1886 has acquired. 


Add that, while some of the . 


How can you tell? Do 
Would you like to 
Would 


children love each other? 
you like the picture? Why? 
see another picture by the same artist? 
you like to know the artist’s name? 

After the picture has been studied let it hang 
in the class-room where all can see it constantly 
for a time. 

Jacob Abbott, author of the Rollo books and 
much other useful and interesting, although old- 
fashioned, juvenile literature, lays down the fol- 
lowing fundamental rules for teachers and parents; 

‘*When you consent, consent cordially. 

‘*When you refuse, refuse finally. 

‘“When you punish, punish good-naturedly. 

‘*Commend often. Never scold.’’ 

September. 
The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 








The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 
In dusty pods the milkweed, 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

The asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise, 
At. noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterifles. 


By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 

And autumn’s best of cheer. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson 





Character and Education. 

In this country we rightly pride 
ourselves upon our system of wide- 
spread popular education. We most 
emphatically do right to pride our- 
selves upon it. It is not merely of 
inestimable advantage to us; it lies at 
the root of our power of self-govern- 
ment. But it is not sufficent in itself. 
We must cultivate the mind; but it is 
not enough to cultivate only the mind; 
With education of the mind must go 
the spiritual teaching which will 
make us turn the trained intellect to 
good account. <A man whose intellect 
has been educated while at the same 
time his moral education has been 
neglected, is only the more dangerous 
to the community because of the ex- 
ceptional additional power which he 
Surely what I am say- 
ing needs no proof, surely the mere statemunt of it 
is enough, that education must be education of 
the heart and conscience no less than of the mind. 
It is an admirable thing, a most necessary thing. 
to havea sound body. It is an even better thing 
to have a sound mind. But infinitely better than 
either is it to have that for the lack cf which 
neither sound mind nor body can atone, character. 
Character is in the long run the decisive factor in 
the life of individuals and of nations alike. 

—President Roosevelt. 
Go, make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it and mend his own. 
—Robert Collyer. 
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The Discoverers. 
BY ELIZABETH R. MOREY. 


(The back part of the stage may be hidden by a 
curtain and as the exercises begin Clio steps from 
behind this, and a little later is followed by the 
other characters. ) 

CHARACTERS: Clio; Norsemen; Columbus; 
John and Sebastian Cabot; Americus Vespucius; 
Ponce de Leon; Balboa; Verazzani; Jacques Car- 
tier; DeSoto. 

Clio— 

The curtain of the centuries 
Is drawn aside by me, 

As from the gathered years I come, 
The Muse of History, 

To bring the great discoverers, 
The men whom God once sent 

To show unto a doubting world, 
This western continent. 

Now as I wave my wand, far off 
The tramp of feet you hear, 

find look! slow marching down the years, 
They one by one appear. 

(A sound of marching feet and the Discoverers 
step from behind the curtain.) 

All sing—(Tune: ‘‘Buy a Broom.’’) 
All dusty and gray with the mould of ages, 

This land’s great discoverers, we come this way, 
To show our position in history’s pages, 

And learn how the world doth regard us_ today, 

We are here! We are here! 
To tell of our wandering and dangers, we’re here. 

(They march across the stage and bow before 
Clio.) 

Clio— 
’Tis well! you should obey. 
And now without delay, 
Tell who and what you are, 
Who come thus from afar. 
Norsemen— 
Bold and strong and brave and free, 
Rulers once upon the sea, 
Norsemen we, a sturdy band, 
With Leif Erikson in command. 
Clio— 
What have you to do with discovery? 
First Norseman— 
We the sea once voyaging o’er, 
Came upon this western shore. 
Fair it seemed to everyone; 
Grapes were purpling in the sun, 
Golden maize its tassels shook, 
Babbling ran each silv’ry brook, 
And the hills that stretched away, 
With the autumn tints were gay. 
Clio— 
If you found this land so fair why did you not 
remain? 
Second Norseman— 
Ah, the sea was deep and wide, 
And upon the other side, 
Lay our homes and children, dear, 
So we sailed away from here. 
Third Norseman— 
Safely home we gave no thought, 
To this land, and half forgot 
What we’d seen; though round our fires 
To the children, grey-beard sires 
Wondrous stories often told 
Of a land whose sands were gold. 
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Fourth Norseman— 
Even these became, at last, 
Dim traditions of the past, 
Till, in sooth, the tale did seem, 
Dim traditions of a dream. 


All— 
But today, in History’s light, 
Every faded line grows bright. 
What was done makes, it is plain, 
One link in discovery’s chain. . 
Clio— 


That you were first this land to view 
Was merely chance, so not to you 
Belongs the great discoverer’s fame— 
School— 
Who then is first? 
Clio— 
Approach, fair sire, 
And tell your honored name. 
Columbus— 
The earliest breath of life I drew 
’Neath fair Italian skies, 
Almost five centuries ago— 
Alas! how old Time flies!— 
I loved the sea, its stormy roar 
Was music to my ear, 
And in my boat o’er treacherous depths, 
I sailed without a fear. 
I knew God set his compasses 
To guide our vessels right; 
The sun our beacon bright by day, 
The moon and stars by night. 
And gazing at the starry heavens, 
And o’er the unknown sea, 
I felt beyond its outmost verge 
Must lie some fair country. 
And so I dared its pathless waves, 
In fourteen ninety-two, 
And after weary weeks I found 
This unknown land for you. 
Dost know me now?—My name is writ 
Upon the scroll of fame. 
School— 
We know, and we will tell it too, 
Columbus is thy name! 
All sing—(Tune: ‘‘Hail to the Chief!’’) 
Hail to the man whom we owe our great nation! 
Shower rich blessings upon him for aye. 
Millions on millions, whatever their station, 
Cherish the name of Columbus today. 
Who can forget him now? 
Fame’s chaplet on his brow 
Whispers to all of a man without fear. 
Long shall his name endure, 
Columbus brave and pure, 
Let us revere! 
Cabots— 
The Cabots, sire and son, are we, 
Who crossed the blue sea o’er, 
And, like Columbus, we too, found 
An unknown western shore. 
Americus Vespuctus— 
On many a page of history— 
The record of discovery— 
Your search will show the name I bear, 
Indelibly is written there, ; 
For when I sailed across the sea, 
Men named this continent for me. 
School— 
So you are he who basely claim 
The honors due Columbus’ name. 
Vespuctus— 
You harshly judge. I never tried 
To win the honors fate denied 
To him who first with Fortune’s key 
Unlocked the old world’s mystery. 
Like him, I came across the sea, 
To view an unknown fair country, 
And when I wrote what I had seen— 


Of wooded hills and valleys green, 

The rushing streams that seaward flow, 

The cloud-crowned mountains white with snow 
Where many a wild beast had its lair, : 
The mountain lion, wolf and bear, 
_ And savage men as wild and rude, 

Peopling the woodland solitude— 

E’en though I brought no precious gold, 

Men listened to the tale I told, 

And said the land across the sea, 

By right should take its name from me. 

Today the world both near and far, 

Honors that name—America. 


(All sing first verse of America.) 
Ponce de Leon— 
Ponce de Leon is my name, 
*Twas 1513 when I came 
Across the sea to seek in sooth, 
That fabled fount that brings back youth. 
My quest was vain, but yet I found, 
The balmy air for miles around 
Was sweet with flowers on every hand, 
So Florida, I named the land. 
Balboa— 
I am Balboa, once of Spain. 
Cliv— 
What sought you here? 
Balboa— 


- 


I came for gain. 

In fifteen hundred and thirteen, 
With motley crew as e’er was seen, 
On Darien’s rocky heights I stood, 
And saw, beyond the lonesome wood, 
The blue waves of a western sea 

All shoreward sweep to welcome me. 
My toilsome march was not in vain, 
I claimed this ocean then for Spain. 


Verazzani— 

Where white man’s foot the eastern coast 
Had never trod, it is my boast 

My ship was first along its shore, 

To sail in fifteen hundred twenty-four 

In service of the French I came, 

And Verazzani is my name. 

Cartier— 

I owned the French king’s sovereign sway. 
At his command I sailed away, 
And crossed the unknown ocean o’er 
In fifteen hundred thirty-four. 
My name you know as Jacques Cartier. 
I found a river broad and fair, 
With sparkling waters deep and wide, 
And wooded banks on either side. 
I named it for that olden saint, 
The good Saint Lawrence, kind and quaint. 
And that’s the name it bears today, 
As seaward still it makes its way. 
De Soto— 
De Soto, once men called my name, 
I crossed the sea for gold and fame. 

Clio— 

By what right do you then appear, 
Among the great discoverers here? 

De Soto— ’ 
What right you ask? The whole world knows 
That river which still gulfward flows, 
The Mississippi, winding still, 
Through sunny plains, by sloping hill. 
Through perils such as few may know, 
Beset by lurking savage foe, 

Through fen and wood I made my way 
And stood upon its banks one day. 

I found it, but it proved to be 

The last long resting place for me. _ 
But still this gives me right to stand, 

*Mong the discoverers of the land. 

Clio— 

’Tis well, ’tis well that ev’ryone 
Should reap reward for work well done. 
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Whate’er your motive, all agree, 
You dared an unknown trackless sea, 
And though mayhap without intent, 
Gave to the world a continent. 
Ye found a world before unknown, 
And they who reap what ye have sown 
Shall see that on the scroll of Fame 
Is written each Discoverer’s name. 
Farewell, farewell! your work is done, 
Back to the dim past go each one. 
(They march out while the school sing—Tune: 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’’) 
Fare ye well, Discov’ rers, 
Fare ye well today; 
Time who hurries onward, 
Will not let you stay. 
But the land ye found us, 
In the olden days, 
Through the dusty centuries, 
E’er shall sing thy praise. 
Chorus— 
Onward brave Discov’ rers, 
Marching swift away; 
Time with flying footsteps, 
Will not let you stay. 





The Planets. 


An Astronomy Exercise. 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


Before the exercise is given, it will help to gain the interest 
and enthusiasm of the class to have a few poems read and, per- 
haps, ‘The Child’s Dream of a Star” by Charles Dickens. ‘‘Story- 
land of Stars’’ contains some exquisite bits of story and verse. 
Ata public library orin educational publications many bright 
bits teas suited to the grade may be found, Theclass might be 
asked to bring items which they can find in their own story 
Lr mang If you have hen a remarkably attractive little song, 
“The Stars,” in the February “‘Teachers’ World.” Explain to 
the children, if they are not aware of the fact, that, although we 
—— freely of the stars, there is a difference between stars and 
planets. The teacher will call for those who are to speak— 
The Sun, Mercury, ete.—also for the facts whieh are to be given 
(with as many additional gleanings as desired) at the seat by 
different pupils. 


Sun—(A boy, wearing a gold tinsel paper crown, 

a white duck suit and a scarf of gold paper. ) 
Joy and light to the earth I bring, 
Warinth to every living thing. 

To be of use is all divine, 
All can be who will only shine. 

Fact—The sun has been much studied by the 
astronomers and new facts are being learned con- 
stantly. It is a very great globe of light, nearly 
900,000 miles in diameter. It revolves on its axis 
in twenty-five days. It is at the centre of our 
Solar System, and around it our planets revolve. 


Mercury—(Boy with cap and slippers, and scarf 
of yellow tissue paper, with wings, if desired.) 
Fast around the sun I fly, 
Dazzlingly my days go by; 
Eighty-eight make up a year, 
Though on earth that would seem queer. 

Fact—Mercury is named from the Greek god 
who was a son of Jupiter and the messenger of the 
gods. He wore always a winged cap and winged 
shoes. The planet is 3,060 miles in diameter and 
is 35,000,000 miles from the sun. Mercury has 
some very high mountains. We can not often see 
Mercury as it is lost in the sun’s dazzle the 
greater part of the time. 

Venus—(A girl dressed in white with scarf of 
blue crepe paper, spangled with gold and silver 
stars. She may wear a cap to correspond.) 

Morning and Evening Star, I am called, 

Afar, on land and sea, 
The earth-children lift to me loving eyes 
And watch for me eagerly. 

Fact—Venus is named from the daughter of 
Jupiter, the goddess of beauty and love. The 
planet Venus is the most beautiful object in the 
heavens. Its diameter is 7,510 miles and it is 
66,000,000 miles from the sun. It is seldom in- 





visible and is uniformly brilliant. There is water 
onthe planet Venus. It has mountains, and an 
atmosphere somewhat like our own. 


Earth—(A girl dressed in white with a rain- 
bow scarf. ) 
I am the planet third from the sun, 
Beyond me roll others grand; 
The Universe is so wonderful 
No man can understand! 


Fact—Terra or Erebus was the wife of Uranus, 
in the old Greek stories of the gods. This Earth, 
the planet on which we live, is very wonderful. 
In school, we study several large books in order 
to know even a little about our own planet. This 
study of our planet is called Geography. The 
earth’s diameter is about 8,000 miles and it is 
95,000,000 miles from the sun. 


Mars—(Boy, wearing a red suit or red cap and 
scarf. ) 


I am the ruddy planet, 

Gleaming, clear and bright; 
Fourth from the sun am I. 

Do you watch for me at night? 


Fact—Mars is named from the god of war. The 
planet is 4,400 miles in diameter and is 139, 000,000 
miles from the sun. It hasa day about twenty- 
four hours long. Its characteristics are most 
nearly like those of Earth of any of the planets 
known. The bright polar spots are supposed 
to be due to the reflection of the light upon snow 
and ice. Mars has a year of 687 days. 

Asterotds—(Four girls in white with scarfs of 
green, yellow, blue, orange.) 

Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, Juno 
Once a great planet were, 
With many and many others, 

So astronomers infer. 

Fact—Juno was Jupiter’s wife and the queen of 
the gods. Pallas was the goddess of wisdom. 
Vesta was the goddess of the hearth. Ceres was 
the goddess of agriculture and a daughter of 
Saturn. ‘The Asteroids are small planets, 300 at 
least, in number. The astronomers thought there 
should be a planet between Mars and Jupiter, be- 
cause of a law they were familiar with. They 
now think there may have been a large planet of 
which these small ones were once a part. 

Jupiter—(Boy with orange scarf and cap.) 

Iam Jupiter, largest of all. 

Some of these lovely nights 
Perhaps you can look through a telescope 
And see my satellites. 

Fact—Jupiter is named from the king of the 
gods, who had his dwelling on Mt. Olympus in 
Greece. This planet is very large. If all the 
other planets were put together, their combined 
mass would equal only about two-fifths of that of 
Jupiter. Its diameter is 85,000 miles and it is 
475,000,000 miles from the sun. Its atmosphere 
is very different from that of our earth. 

Saturn—(Boy, with three large hoops covered 
with red held around his shoulders. ) 

I am Saturn with fiery rings, 
Millions of miles from the sun. 

I -have ever so many moons, 
While earth has only one. 

Fact—Saturn, for whom this planet is named, 
was the father of Jupiter. This planet is next in 
size to Jupiter. Its diameter is 70,000 miles and 
it is 872,000,000 miles from the sun. One of its 
moons is about the same size as the planet Mars. 

Uranus—(Boy with yellow sash. ) 

Uranus am I. 

In the distant sky, 
Very far away 
From earth I stray. 
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Fact—Uranus is named from the Uratitis of 
mythology who was the husband of Earth or 
Terra. He was the most ancient of all the gods. 
Not. a great deal is known of this planet. It was 
discovered by Sir William Herschel, a great as- 
tronomer. Its diameter is 33,000 miles. It is 
1,000, 000,000 miles from the sun. 


Neptune— 

Iam Neptune, the farthest planet of all 
That earth knows at all about. 

If I were to tell of the spaces I see 
I guess old earth would shout! 


Fact—Neptune is named from the god who 
ruled over the sea. Very little is known about 
this planet, the most distant one that has been 
discovered. 

The teacher now passes down the line with a 
basket of small balls, asking of each planet, ‘‘ How 
many satellites have you?’’ Earth has one; Mars, 
two; Jupiter, four; Saturn, eight, besides the 
rings which, it should be here stated, are supposed, 
now, to be made up of multitudes of minute 
satellites; Uranus four; Neptune one. Balls are 
given to suggest the number of satellites. 

Then she says ‘‘I will now give to each planet 
an object representing its size as compared with 
that of the other planets. To the Sun I will give 
this globe whose diameter is a little more than 
two feet. To Mercury I will give this mustard 
seed; to Venus this pea; to Earth a little larger 
pea; to Mars this pin’s head; to the Asteroids 
these grains of sand; to Jupiter an orange; to 
Saturn a smaller orange; to Uranus a large 
cherry; to Neptune a good-sized plum.’’ 

The Planets show the objects to the class. 





An Autumn Exercise. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 


1. Song—‘‘Sweet Summer’s Gone 
(Merry Songs. ) 
2. Recitation—‘To the Autumn Wind.’’— 


Stella H. Seed. 
The wind is whistling through the trees, 
It rustles loud among the leaves. 
An autunm chill is in the air, 
The downy seeds sail everywhere. 
O, autuuin wind, so cool and strong! 
O, autumn wind, we love thy song! 


Away.’’ 


The maple leaves, in scarlet dressed, 
Are dancing now in wild unrest. 

You shake the acorns from on high, 
And chase the clouds across the sky. 

O, autumn wind, thy ways we know! 
O, autuuwin wind, blow high, blow low! 


You bring the nuts down from the trees; 
You sweep the hills of dry brown leaves; 
The tiny seeds to earth you send— 

You are their helper, and their friend. 
O, autumn wind, your ways we know! 
O, autumn wind, blow high, blow low! 


3. Song— ‘September Days.’’—(Golden Glees. ) 

4. Reading—‘‘The Death of the Flowers.’’— 
W. C. Bryant. 

5. Recitation—‘‘Fall Fashions.’’—Edith M. 


Thomas. 

The Maple owned that she was tired of always 
wearing green, 

She knew that she had grown of late, too shabby 
to be seen! 

The Oak and Beech and Chestnut then deplored 
their shabbiness, 

And all except the Hemlock sad, were wild to 
change their dress. 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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THE STONE OF SCONE. 


What do you suppose is the most precious stone 
at the coronation of the king of England? 

It is not some jewel in his crown, but the rough 
block of old red sandstone under the seat of the 
coronation chair, centuries old, and long held 
sacred. More stories have been told about this 
stone than of any other in the world. And some 
legends make it the stone Jacob used for a pillow! 
That of coursé, is not true; but here is its real 
story. 

It came from the west coast of Scotland, where 
it was held sacred for centuries. at Dunstaffnage 
castle, where the kings were crowned. Centuries 
later, Kenneth McAlpine conquered West Scotland 
and carried the stone off to his palace at Scone, 
near Perth. There his successors were crowned 
upon it (Macbeth and Robert Bruce among them) 
for many more centuries. 

You have read of the victorious campaign -in 
Scotland of King Edward I. He carried the 
sacred stone to London, and it has been there ever 
since. All the kings and queens since then have 
been crowned upon it with the exception of Bloody 
Mary. 

There was a promise made, but not kept, to 
return the stone. The stone did not go back to 
the Scotch kings, but Scotch kings have come to 
the stone, and King Edward himself holds his 
crown by descent from the Scotch family of 
Stuart. The Stone of Scone has been used asa 
coronation seat for more than a thousand years, 
and had part in the crowning of one hundred 
kings. 

If the king did not use this block for his seat, 
many would believe that he was not properly 
crowned. For the Stone of Scone, they say, is 
the stone of destiny, and gives authority to who- 
ever is crowned upon it. An old Latin rhyme 
says that a Scot reigns wherever he finds the stone 
of destiny. = 

THE CORONATION CHAIR. 

The king may use any crown he wishes, the one 
his great grandfather wore, the one made for his 
mother, Queen Victoria, with 783 diamonds, or a 


new one made for himself, and all will be right. ° 


But he should not sit in the old coronation chair 
with the Stone of Scone beneath the seat, people 
would not think it right at all. 

This old, carved, black oak chair is an inter- 
esting piece of furniture. It is said to be 600 
years old, and was once gilded. The gold has 
worn off, and the oak is black now. It has a 
high, pointed back, carved with initials of var- 
ious people; and rests upon four lions for the feet. 
It stands in a chapel in Westminster Abbey in 
London. When brought out for the coronation 
it is covered with cloth of gold. 

The old crown which the kings of England 
wore was broken up, and most of its jewels sold 
over 200 years ago. The crown King Edward 
uses was made for Charles II. But the old corona- 
tion chair, with the stone of Scone beneath it, 
still remains. 

A LAKE OF PITCH. 

When you walk along an asphalt pavement, you 
must think of the lake of pitch from which 
almost all the asphalt in the world comes, near 
Cape Corbaray on the Island of Trinidad. It is 
owned by England, and is shipped in large quan- 
tities; but there seems to be an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of it there. The lake is about a mile 
in diameter, and dotted with little pools of fresh 
water, and smail islands. Sometimes one of these 


islands will disappear, and perhaps a new one will 
be seen in another place, a few days later; for, 
because of subterranean action, the surface of the 
lake is always changing. 

This queer lake is hard near the shore but soft 
near the center. There it boils up through the 
cracks. On the edge of the lake gangs of negroes 
can be seen taking out the pitch, almost any time, 
so constantly is tu.s work kept up. The crust is 
broken up with picks and crow-bars, the lumps 
put into dump-carts drawn by mules, taken to the 
ships and stored in the holds. You can take the 
pitch in your hands and, in spite of the saying 
‘*sticky as pitch,’’ can roll it up in little balls, 
and yet not get your fingers ‘‘sticky.’’ In the 
holds the lumps run together, and the pitch is 
a solid mass before it reaches port, and has to be 
broken up again before it can be taken out. 


LITTLE ANNIE’S LESSON. 


In one of the recent magazines there is an in- 
teresting story about a shy little girl who was 
nevertheless a brave little body. 

John Walsh, the teacher of ‘the village school, 
had a very quick temper, and one day, in a rage, 
shook an awkward but not a bad boy, so severely 
that little Annie, forgetting her shyness, sprang 
to the aid of the helpless lad. She pulled and 
tugged at the master’s coat, crying ‘‘Don’t you 
touch him again, you mean old thing.’’ 


Astonished at interference from the shyest, — 


most bashful, little girl in the school, the master 
stopped, his face grew red and white by turns, 
and he looked down in wonder at little Annie. 
The anger died out of his face, and he brushed 
his eyes quickly. Then he quietly went on with 
the school work. When the closing day of school 


-came, the master told the scholars about the re- 


ward given in England for bravery—the Victoria 
Cross. He told them how no one, who had not 
been very brave, could wear it; and he said that 
he had a little cross that he wanted to give in the 
same way. And it was on little Annie’s shoulder 
that he fastened the bright little cross. 

Years afterward, when the famous lawyer was 
the wonder and admiration of all who knew him 
for his patience and even temper, he used to say 
that a little girl in the school at Burleighville 
had taught him to keep his temper. 


BUNNY’S HISTORY. 


The rabbit originally came from Spain, and 
thence spread rapidly over France, Holland, and 
Germany. In the latter country the little crea- 
tures proved so harmful, spoiling the forests, that 
they were soon repressed. They probably were 
brought to England by the Romans; and they are 
still working northward in.Scotland. Confucius, 
500 years before Christ, said that the rabbit was 
one of the animals worthy to be sacrificed to the 
gods. 

Bunny is a wonderful multiplier, and has done 
much harm, in spite of his small size. Years 
ago three couples of rabbits were introduced into 
Australia. They were meant for sport and food, 
but proved a plague instead. And the govern- 
ment spends enormous sums on rabbit fences 
hundreds of miles long. Although some fifteen 
million rabbit skins are exported in a single year, 
from New South Wales, the rabbits do not seem 
to decrease there. Hundreds of years ago, on 
the Islands of Majorca and Minorca, the people 
petitioned the Emporer Augustus to send his sol- 
diers to help them fight the rabbits which were 
reducing their islands to famine. 

Five hundred years ago a tame rabbit and her 
little ones were set free on the island of Porto 
Santo near Maderia. Less than forty years later 
the island had become intolerable for human 
beings, so fast had the bunnys multiplied. 


HOW A RATTLESNAKE SAVED THE COUNT. 


The great coal strike has made the beautiful 
Wyoming Valley of more than usual interest to 
you. And here is a bit of early history, a story 
of Count Zinzendorf, for you. 

When in 1742, before the War of the Revolu- 
tion, you see, the Count crossed the Blue Moun- 
tains and pitched his little tent on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, all this region belonged to the 
Delawares and Shawanese. The beautiful Sus- 
quehanna winds ina zigzag course through the 
valley and was well named by the Indians. ‘‘The 
Winding River of the Delawares,’’ the name 
means. 

The noble Moravian, Count Zinzendorf, was 
the first white man to come to the valley, and he 
told the Indians that his errand was to ‘‘teach 
his red brothers how rightly to worship the Great 
Spirit.’’ But they would not believe him, fear- 
ing that he had come to spy out their beautiful 
land and so they planned to kill him. 

One night, as he sat writing by the fire in his 
tent a band of braves crept up to the opening and 
peered cautiously in. Just then a big rattlesnake, 
which had been lured from its hole by the fire, 
crawled over the missionary’s feet. But the 
Count was so busy that he did not see his danger 
and the snake crawled away at last. 

‘‘He isa favorite of the Great Spirit,’’ the 
Indians then declared; and so the Count was saved 
from both enemies, for the savages ever after 
treated him with great respect. The site of that 
tent is on the east side of the Christian church, 


in Plymouth, Wyoming, (Penn.) but is now cov- 


ered by sheds and stables. 


A BIT OF VOLCANIC GEOGRAPHY. 


Martinique is an island of the ‘Lesser Antilles, 
which are of volcanic origin. St. Pierre, one 
day a pleasant town of 25,000 inhabitants, a little 
later only a heap of ashes, lava, and dead bodies, 
was the commercial capital of Martinique, while 
Fort de France was the political and military 
capital. 

Martinique contains about 380 square miles; it 
is thickly populated with its two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, four-fifths of whom are negroes, 
employed chiefly in sugar-making. Mont Pelee 
is the principal, but not the only volcano on the 
island. It was classed as semi-active, its last 
eruption before the late tragedy, having been in 
1851. Scientists have long known that there was 
seismic connection between the volcanoes of the 
Lesser Antilles and those of Central America, and 
the recent eruptions and earthquakes in Mexico, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua evidently have had some 
mysterious subterranean share in the Pelee erup- 
tion.. The sea has evidently an important part in 
preparing explosions, for more than half the vol- 
canoes of the world are on islands; and most of 
them are near the coast. 


THE FRANKLIN DINNER. 


Did you ever hear of the dinner that Edison 
once gave the Franklin club? It was a strange 
but interesting one. A wax figure of Franklin,. 
inside of which was a phonograph, sat at the 
table, and every now and then repeated soine of 
the philosopher’s favorite maxims. 

Once, while the guests were at the table, the 
lights suddenly went out, two ‘skulls appeared 
with shining eyes and flaming mouths, and with 
phonographic voices they declared: 

‘*As ye are now so once were we, 
As we are now so shall ye be.’’ ; 

Then a globe of gold on the table glowed in the 
darkness, and all the anatomy of the fish could 
be seen, for they were connected with a dynamo 
by a thread-like wire which passed through their 
throats to a tiny electric light in their stomachs. 








Note— 
object 
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Busy Work Cards, Drawing, Writing and Reading 


Note—This page may be pasted on card board and cut apart, making eighteen cards. The twelve upper cards may at first be given to the childred with words attached, later the names of the 
objects may be cut apart following the dotted line and and the child may be required to match words and objects. (Duplicates of this page on heay paper and sent prepaid for 10c, per doz.) 
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BY JEAN E. HANSON, 


HOW TO STUDY. 


Sydney Smith says that ‘‘the only valuable 
kind of study is to read so heartily that dinner- 
time comes two hours before you expected it; to 
sit with your Livy before you and hear the geese 
cackling that saved the capitol, and to see with 
your own eyes the Carthaginian sutlers gathering 
up the rings of the Roman knights after the battle 
of Cannae, and heaping them into bushels, and to 
be so intimately present at the actions you are 
reading of, that when anybody knocks at the door 
it will take you two or three seconds to determine 
whether you are in your own study or on the 
plains of Lombardy, looking at MHannibal’s 
weather-beaten face and admiring the splendor of 
his single eye.’’ 

A pretty good recipe for work, too, isn’t it? 

**CONCENTRATION’’ GEMS. 


Monday— 
The shortest w:y todo many things is to do 
only one thing at a time. —Burleigh. 
Tuesday— 
The man who seeks one thing in life, and but one, 
May hope and achieve it before life be done. 
—Owen Meredith. 
Wednesday— 
Concentration alone conquers.—Charles Buxton. 
One thing I know. —John 9:25. 
Thursday— 

The one serviceable, safe, certain, remunera- 
tive, attainable quality in every study and pur- 
suit is the quality of attention.—Charles Dickens. 
Friday— 

In every work that he began, he did it with all 
his heart and prospered.—2 Chronicles, xxxi:21. 


THE STORY OF FRANK WILBUR’S LIFE 
AT TEN. 


‘*T don’t like to have Frank for a seatmate,’’ 
said Archie, ‘‘he just takes any little thing he 
wants, pencils, pens, or sheets from my writing 
pad, without asking. I hate to say anything to 
him about it, for he’s generous, too, and will 
give us boys anything he has, balls, marbles, and 
such things, and will lend us anything he has, 
his bicycle, rifle, or scroll-saw. But he takes 
such lots of little things that it makes us mad 
sometimes. ’’ 

AT TWENTY. 


Frank was a clerk in Mr. Sheldon’s store, and 
had access to the money drawer, unfortunately for 
both.. He used to take lunch at a little *‘ten-cent 
counter’’ on the corner. And often, when he had 
forgotten to bring small change, and did not want 
to break a bill—for we all know how fast a bill, 
once broken, is apt to go—he would take a dime 
from the cash drawer. That was so little it 
didn’t count, he said. And he forgot, in the 
convenient way he had of forgetting, to return the 
money. 

AT THIRTY. 


From the store he went to the bank, and grad- 
ually rose to the position of cashier. He had long 
ago gotten beyond the days of ten-cent lunches of 
pie and coffee, and could not enjoy anything less 
than seventy-five cents or a dollar for his mid-day 
lunch. For .this he often ‘‘borrowed’’ from the 
bank. The time came when he needed, at once, 


alargesum. He toox $40,000 from the bank one 
day, and fled to Canada. 

At thirty, in spite of education, fine address, 
and a circle of wealthy, cultured friends, with 
bright prospects before him, and with health and 
a generous salary as his capital in life, besides, 
he was a thief, a fugitive from justice. ‘‘Only 
a pencil had grown into $40,000.’’ 

Monday— 

The bad thing about a little sin is that it won’t 
stay little. —Selected. 

Tuesday— . 

Think naught a trifle, though it small appear; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles, life. —Young. 

Wednesday— 

The best exercise for the conscience is holding 
fast its integrity in small things. Here lies the 
chief temptation to do wrong. To tell a small 
untruth, to utter a little word of unkindness, to 
cheat in some very unimportant matter—these are 
the real temptations of life which beset us.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Thursday— 
To what gulfs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads. 
Friday— 
Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest is the only perfect man. 
—John Fletcher. 


THE POSSIBLE ANGEL. 


Up among the mountains was a great quarry, 
where lay two blocks of marble. 

Farmer Jones took one of the blocks, in the day 
when the quarry first began to be worked, and 
marble could be obtained for the asking, and 
dragged it down to his farm in the valley, where 
it was set up as a horse block. 

By and by a young sculptor from a distant city, 
sojourning there for the summer, took the com- 
panion block. It was brought down to his studio, 
and the young artist at once began to work on it. 
It was to be his master-piece, he declared, for the 
marble was so beautiful. The-statue he carved 
from his block of marble stands now in a great 
museum of art, where thousands yearly admire it, 
and feel the inspiration of the artist’s thought 
and work. 

What are we making from our blocks of marble, 
our lives? 

Monday— 
Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our lives uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when at God’s command 
Our life dream passes o’er us. 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, é 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision. 
—Bishop Doane. 


—Byron. 


Tuesday— 
Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished. Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real; 
To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must open the portal; 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 
—Lowell. 
Wednesday— 

A thousand years hence every right blow of 
chisel or stroke of brush in life will help you on 
to higher and more perfect work, every false blow 
or stroke will stand out upon the wall and mar 
your vision, blur your ideal, and make your hand 
unsteady though all the ages to come. Every 


right effort and noble inspiration today will add 
to your skill and tend to brighten your vision 
through all the centuries ahead.——Marden. 


Thursday. — 

Every man and woman we meet is a chisel 
which helps eto bring the image of manhood and 
womanhood out of the marble of our life. 

—Marden. 
Friday— 

Chisel and mallet are placed in our hands at 
birth, and the block on which we must work. 
‘The marble waiteth.’’—Selected. 


THE VOLCANO. 


For years the volcano had been quiet and silent. 
And on its once lava-furrowed slopes men laid 
out-gardens, built villas, and planted vineyards. 
Flowers bloomed on the mountain side, and _ vine- 
yards rejoiced in purple and green. But the fires 
burned deep in the heart of the volcano, untamed 
still, though silent so long. And at last, in ter- 
rible fury, fire and lava burst from its crater, and 
brought death and destruction to men and vine- 
yards. 

Good manners, and moral habits are like the 
vineyards on the volcano’s sides, if fires still burn 
within. The heart must be changed. Only 
when it loves goodness and purity will the volcano 
fires be quenched forever, and the mountain safe. 


Monday— 

Life means, be sure, 
both active, both complete, 
—Mrs. Browning. 
Tuesday. — 

A man who is not upright in heart cannot be 
upright in action.—M. W. R. 

Wednescay— 

You have seen the great reservoirs, provided by 
our water companies, in which the water is to 
supply hundreds of streets and thousands of houses, 
is kept. Now, the heart is just the reservoir of 
man, and our life is allowed to flow in its proper 
season. That life may flow through different 
pipes—the mouth, the hand, the eye; but still all 
derive their source from the central reservoir, the 
heart. And hence there is no difficulty in show- 
ing the great necessity for keeping this reservoir, 
the heart, in proper state, since, otherwise, that 
which flows through the pipes must be tainted 
and corrupt.—Spurgeon. 

Thursday— 

Create in me a clean heart, O God.—Ps. 51:10. 
Friday— 

The fountains of word and action have their 
untrodden springs in the cavern of the world of 
thought. He who command the fountains is 
master of the city.—Frederick W. Faber, D. D. 


— 


Both heart and head— 
And both in earnest. 





Fortune is like the market, where, many times, — 
if you can stay a little while, the price will fall. 
—Bacon. 
To be thrown on one’s own resources is to be 
cast in the very lap of fortune; for our faculties 
undergo a development, and display an energy, of 
which they were previously unsusceptible. 
—Franklin. 
Folly consists in the drawing of false conclu- 
sions from just principles, by which it is distin- 
guished from madness, which draws just conclu- 
sions from false principles.—Locke. 
Just as you are pleased at finding fault, you are 
displeased at finding perfections.—Lavater. 
Fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 
—Shakespeare. 
The fame that a man wins himself is best; 
That he may call his own; honors put on him 
Make him no more a man than his clothes do. 
—Middleton. 
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BEECH NUTS. 


WHAT pretty 
three-cornered 
nuts! 

They grew on 
that spreading 
tree by the lake 
shore. 

You may know 
a beech tree by 
its blue gray bark 
spotted and dashed with white, its low wide-spread 
branches and its saw-toothed leaves held flatwise. No 
tree gives a deeper shade than the beech; no tree 
makes a more beautiful spot in the forest. 

In late autumn when the skies are grey and the 
winds surly, when the other trees have dropped their 


leaves, the beech still holds hers and so yellow are .- 


they that the sun seems always shining where she 
stands. Pigeons, partridges and squirrels love to eat 
beech nuts. 


_ are more rounded. 


PIG NUT. 


OU can tell the pig nut 
by its long snout— 
like piggy’s. 
Pig nut is one of the 
hickory nuts. 
The other hickory nuts 


Pig nut has been called 
fig nut because of its shape 
which is much like a fig. 

You will find the pig nut 
hickory tree growing on 
knolls (little hills) and along 
by the pasture walls. 

The nut has a hard, tough shell, often quite thick. 

The wood of the tree is so hard that the head of 


mallets and handles of axes are often made from it. 











SQUARE NUT. 
HE square nut is called the walnut. 
You can tell the square nut tree by 
y its leaves made up of seven or nine leaf- 


lets, by the down on its leaves and new 


/ shoots, by the hardness of its husk, and | 


by the strong swéet odor of its leaves and 
stems; an odor which makes you think 
about green fields, sunny pastures and squirrels at 
their pranks. 
Square nut has no snout and has a sweeter kernel 
than pig nut. 
Thump! thump! you must pound very hard to crack 
a square nut, for the shell is thick. 


The Indians used to make a dye with the square nut 


_ bark and a plant juice. 





THE BITTER NUT. 


HE bitter nut is SF 


nearly round ~ 

and its outside husk, 

though thick and fleshy, 
is never very hard. * 4 

The shell is so thin yaa\ 

you can break it with Cm 
your fingers. LAY 






The meat or kernel 
is so bitter that the 
wise little squirrels will 
not eat it so long as 
any other food is to be 
had. We have heard 
that even hungry boys will throw them away. 

Look at this nut which a squirrel has nibbled. 

There is a round hole in one side of it; the kernel 
has all been eaten out. 
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PIECES TO SPEAK. 
(Continued from page 31.) 

‘‘For fashion-plates we'll take the flowers,’’ the 
rustling Maple said, 

‘*And like the tulip I'll be clothed in splendid 
gold and red!’’ 

‘“The cheerful sunflower suits me best,’’ the light- 
some Beech replied; 

‘*The Marigold my choice shall be,’’ the Chestnut 
spoke with pride. 

The sturdy old oak took time to think—‘‘I hate 
such glaring hues; 

The Gillyflower, so dark and rich, I for my model 


choose. ’’ 

So every tree in all the grove, except the Hemlock 
sad, 

According to its wish ere long in brilliant dress 
was clad. 


And here they stand through all the soft and 
bright October days, 

They wished to be like flowers—indeed, they look 
like huge boquets. 


6. Song—‘‘The Corn Song.’’ — Whittier. 


7. Class Recitation—‘‘September.’’ (nine little 
girls each bearing a letter.) 
**Summer’s a step behind us, 
And Autumn’s a thought before, 
And each fleet, sweet day, that we meet on the way 
Is an angel at the door.’’ —Anon. 


**Each day I find new cover-lids ° 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight; 
I hear their chorus of ‘‘ good-night,’’ 
And half I smile, and half I weep, 
Listening while they ‘‘lie down to sleep.’’ 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


**Pale in her fading bower the Summer stands, 

Lie a new Niobe with clasped hands, 

Mute o’er the faded flowers, her children lust, 

Slain by the arrows of the early frost.’’ 
—Richard Henry Stoddard 


**The World is caught in a wonderful net 
Of beautiful, tremulous golden haze, 
And is laid asleep to dream and forget 
That winter cometh and stormy days.’’ 
-——Charles Turner Dazey. 


**Every morn is a fresh beginning, 
‘Every day is the world made new; 
Ye who are weary of sorrow and sinning 
Here is a beautiful thought for you 
A thought for me and a thought for you.’’ 
—Susan Coolidge. 


**Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By. the way-side a-weary. 

—H. W. Longfellow. 


**But the air’s so appetizin’ and the landscape 
through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn 
days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to 
mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and tke fodder’s 
in the shock.’’ —/ames Whitcomb Riley. 


**Every shrub had blossomed out anew— 
In beautiful leaves of every hue.’’ 
—Anon 
**Red-cheeked apples wasted, 
Pop-corn almost done, 


Toes and chestnuts toasted, 


That’s November fun.’’ —Anon. 


8. Song—‘‘ Hail Beautiful Autumn Queen.’’ 
9. Recitation—‘‘ Looking For a Lost Summer.’’ 
—Alden. 
Where has the summer gone? 
She was there just a minute ago, 
With roses and daisies 
To whisper her praises, 
And everyone loved her so. 


Has anyone seen her about? 
She must have gone off in the night, 
And she took the best flowers, 
And the happiest hours, 
And asked no one’s leave for her flight. 


Have you noticed her steps in the grass? 
The garden looks red where she went; 
By the side of the hedge 
There’s a golden-rod edge 
And the rose-vines are withered and bent. 


Don’t you fear she is sorry she went? 
It seems but a minute since May, 
I’m scarcely half through 
What I wanted to do— 
If she only had waited a day. 


Do you think she will ever come back? 
I'll watch every day at the gate 
For the robins and clover, 
Saying over and over, 
I know she will come if I wait. 


10. Recitation—Apples to Pick. —Selected. 
Apples to pick! Apples to pick! 
Come with a basket and come with a stick, 
Rustle the leaves and shake them down, 
And let every boy take care of his crown. 


There you go, Tommy! Up with you, Jim. 
Crawl to the end of that crooked limb, 
Carefully pick the fairest and best; 

Now for a shake, and down come the rest! 


Thump! Thump! down they come raining! 
Shake away! shake, until not one is remaining. 
Hopping off here, and popping off there, 
Apples and apples are everywhere. 


Golden russets, with sunburnt cheek, 

Fat, ruddy Baldwins, jolly and sleek; 
Pippins, not much when they meet your eyes, 
But wait till you see them in tart and pies? 


Where are the Pumpkin Sweets? oh, here! 

Where are the Northern Spies? oh, there! 

And there are the Nodheads, and here are the 
Snows, 

And yonder the Porter, best apple that grows. 


Beautiful Bellefleurs, yellow as gold, 

Think not we’re leaving you out in the cold; 
And dear fat Greenings, so prime to bake, 
I’ll eat one of you now for true love’s sake. 


Oh, bright is the autumn sun o’erhead, 

And bright are the piles of gold and red! 

And rosy and bright as the apples themselves 
Are Jim, Tom and Harry, as merry as elves.’’ 


11. Autumn and the Poets. 
‘«Shorter and shorter now the twilight clips 
The days, as through the sunset gates they crowd, 
And summer from her golden collar slips 
And strays through stubble-fields and moans 
aloud.’’ —Alice Cary. 


‘*Step by step walks autumn, 
With steady eyes that show 
Nor grief nor fear, to the death of the year, 
While the equinoctials blow.’’ 
—Dinah M. Cratk. 


‘*The day is cold, and dark, and dreary, 
It rains and the wind is never weary, 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
And at every gust the dead leaves fall; 
' The day is dark and dreary.’’ 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


. ‘‘How will be when the woods turn brown, 


Their gold and crimson all dropped down 

And crumbled to dust? Oh, then, as we lay 

Our ear to earth’s lips we shall hear her say, 

In the dark I am seeking new gems for my 
crown; 

We will dream of green leaves, when the woods 
turn brown.”’ 

—Liscy Larcom. 


‘*There is no death! the dust we tread 
Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 
Or rain-bow tinted flowers. ’’ 
—Lord Lytton. 


‘‘What visionary tints the year puts on, 
When falling leaves falter through motionless air 
Or numbly cling and shiver to be gone.’’ 
—James Russell Lowell. 


‘*Bent low, by autumn’s wind and rain, through 
husks that, dry and sere, 

Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the 
yellow ear; 

Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in many a 
verdant fold, ¥ 

And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin’s 
sphere of gold.’’ 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


‘*The melancholy days have come, the saddest of 
the year, ; 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, of meadows 
brown and sere; 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered 
leaves lie dead, 

They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rab- 
bit’s tread.’’ 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


12. Closing Song—‘‘Good-by to the Summer. ’' 





SONG OF THE GOLDENROD. 


BY ALICE COOK FULLER. 





Gorgeous yellow Goldenrod, 
Near the highway growing; 
Robes of brightest, richest hue 
In soft breezes blowing; 
Nodding to the merry bird, 
Singing in the meadow; 
Throwing here and there a word, 
Here and there a shadow. 


Gay and merry, bright-and fair, 
Flower of field and meadow,— 
Drinking in the summer air, 
Joying light or shadow. 
Happy where-so-e’er we stray, 
Lighitng up the highway, 
Laughing as we lighly sway 
In sunny field or by-way. 


Glancing, daneing in the breeze, 
Swinging, tossing, swaying; 

Thru the shimmer of the leaves 
With the sunbeams playing; 

Flitting light, with fairy wings 
Thru the roadside grasses, 

Greeting every bird that sings, 
Or butterfly that passes, 
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THE CHILDREN’S BATTLE SONG. 





BY MAY GREENWOOD. 
(Tune: ‘‘ Hold the Fort.‘‘) 


Forward, schoolmates, to the conflict! 
In the morn of life 

Let us join the ranks of freemen 
In the noble strife. 


Chorus— 
Do the right! This day is given 
Once to me and you; 
Though temptations are around us 
Dare be good and true. 


Idleness and sin assail us, — 

They would make us slaves; 
Evil thoughts and words would drag us 
. To their awful caves. 


Chorus— 
Though stars fall and mountains crumble 
Darkened be the sun, 
Light and joy are ours forever 
When the battle’s won. 


Chorus— 





ROOM AT THE TOP. 





CYRUS H. HERBERT 


May the clerk behind the counter, 
May the boy who sweeps the snow, 
May the lawyer on the corner, 
Men of all professions know 
That whatever be their calling, 
Found in office or in shop, 
It is crowded at the bottom, 
There is room, yet, at the top. 


Teachers, you, who now are toiling, 
Striving hard to win your way; 
Do not think the world is crowded, 
Aim you higher day by day; 

Do not fear, do not falter, 
Labor on and do not stop, 
Know the crowd is at the bottom, 
There is room, yet, at the top. 


GOOD-NIGHT SONG. 





L. MABEL FREESE. 
(Tune—The Vacant Chair.) 


All the birdies now are sleeping 
In their cosy little nests; 

They are resting from their labors, 
And the sun has gone to rest. 


All the pretty flowers are nodding, 
They are tired of the day; 

And the bees are tired of humming, 
And the children tired of play. 


Good night, playmates, good night, teachers, 
’Till the morrow’s dawn of cheer, 

Then you’ll hear our merry voices 
Coming to our schoolroom dear. 





THE SWORD OF BUNKER HILL. 
He lay upon his dying bed, 
His eye was growing dim 
When with a feeble voice he called 
His weeping son to him. 
‘‘Weep not, my son, my years are full,’’ 
I bow to heaven’s high will; 
But quickly from yon antlers bring 
The sword of Bunker Hill.’’ : 


The sword was brought, the soldier’s eye 
Lit with a sudden flame 

And as he grasped the stained hi: 
He murmured Warren’s namt, 


Then said, ‘‘My boy, I leave you gold, 
But what is richer still, 

I leave you—priceless heritage, 
This sword of Bunker Hill.’’ 


‘¢ *Twas on that dread immortal day 
We did their hordes withstand, 

And dying Warren faintly called 
And placed this in my hand; 

Tell them fight on, this sword shall point 
The way of Freedom still 

Then, boy, the God of battles blessed 
The Sword of Bunker Hill. 


‘*Oh! Keep the sword,’’ his accents failed— 
A smile and he was dead. 
His withered hand still grasped the blade 
Had waved when Warren Jed, 
That spirit lives, the sword remains 
With glory glowing still, 
And countless freemen bless with tears, 
The Sword of Bunker Hill. 
—William Ross Wallace. 





THE BULL FIGHT. 
The multitudes are waiting breathlessly 
The coming of the bull, for they are tired 
Of watching naught save clouds of dust that rise 
And mingle with the sunbeams floating o’er 
The wide arena of the field. But look! 
The animal is come and, with a bound, 
The picador on horse jumps fearlessly 
Into the ring. With spear and dart in hand 
He prods the beast to madness; then he shakes 
The cloth of red, at sight of which the brute 
Paws up the ground and bellows forth his rage. 
His head is down, his eyes are closed; he leaps 
Toward the horse and plunges headlong in 
The dust. The rider turns aside, but none 
Too soon. The horned brute, with head upraised 
Again, sniffs at his foe and stands at bay. 
The plaudits of the vast assemblage make 
The horseman bolder still, and onward darts 
His faithful steed. “The hot breath of the bull 
The picador can feel upon his hand, 
And barely turns in time to ’scape the death 
Blow of the horns. Outwitted though he is, 
The bull throws up the dirt in attitude 
Of challenge, watching every movement that 
His adversary makes. There issues from 
His nostrils wide, and mouth, enormous drops 
Of mingled blood and froth. His eyes dilate 
And madness shows itself in each. Now snorts 
The horse in fear; he rears! In every limb 
He quivers as he onward gallops forth. 
Again the lance is thrust into the bull. 
Above the noise and tumult of the crowd 
The president cries out: ‘‘The matadore! 
The matadore!’’ The horse and rider leave 
The ring, and then comes in, at leisure pace, 
A man on foot, who bows and smiles to all. 
The glitt’ring sword within his hand reflects’ 
The sun. He dashes forward toward the beast, 
And raises high in air the blade that he 
May irritate the bull to further rage. 
’Tis now a race for life! The maddened brute 
Can stand no more. He lifts his shaggy head, 
Lowers his horns, and then, with windlike speed, 
He sweeps upon the reckless matadore. 
An untrue aim and all is lost. With hand 
In readiness, and steady nerves, and eyes 
Alert, he watches for the bull’s approach. 
And on he comes! But death awaits him there! 
Quicker than all the thousand eyes can see, 
This sword is thrust into the neck, not once, 
But twice and thrice. Amidst a mighty shout 


The beast falls at his feet—a lifeless thing, 
Dust covered, stained with gore and harmless now 
As any child asleep within its crib! 

—F. B. H. in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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SECOND TABLE. 
Some boys are mad when comp’ny comes to stay 
for meals. They hate 


To have the other people eat, while boys must 
wait and wait: 
But I’ve about made up my mind I’m different from 


the rest, 

For, as for me, I b’lieve I like the second table 
best. ; 

To eat along with comp’ny is so trying, for it’s 
tough 


To sit and watch the victuals when you dassent 
touch the stuff; 
You see your father serving out the dark meat and 
the light, 
Until a boy is sure he’ll starve before he gets a 
bite. 
And when he asks you what you'll have—you’ve 
heard it all before— 
You know you'll get just what you get, and won’t 
get nothing more; 
For, when you want another piece, your mother 
winks her eye, 
And so you say, ‘‘I’ve plenty, please!’’ and tell 
a whopping lie. 
When comp’ny is a watching you, you’ve got to 
be polite, 
And eat your victuals with a fork, and take a 
little bite; 
You can’t have nothing till you’re asked, and 
*cause a boy is small 
Folks think he isn’t hungry, and he’s never asked 
at all. 
Since I can first remember I’ve been told that 
when the cake 
Is passed around, the proper thing is for a boy to 
take 
The piece that’s nearest to him, and so all I ever 
got, 
‘When comp’ny’s been to our house, was the smal- 
lest in the lot. 
It worries boys like everything to have the comp’ ny 
stay 
A-setting round the table, like they couldn’t get 
away; 
But when they’ve gone and left the whole big 
shooting match to me, 
Say, ain’t it fun to just wade in and help myself? 
Oh, gee! 
With no one round to notice what your doing—bet 
your life!— 
Boys don’t use forks to eat with when they'd 
rather use a knife; 
Nor take such little bites as when they’re eating 
with the rest, 
And so, for lots of things, I like the second table 
the best. —L. A. W. Bulletin. 





THE BOY AND THE SPARROW. 
Once a sweet boy sat and swung ou a limb; 
On the ground stood a sparrow- bird, looking at him. 
Now the boy he was good, but the sparrow was bad. 
So it shied a big stone at the head of the lad. 
And it killed the poor boy; and the sparrow was 
glad. 


Then the little boy’s mother flew over the trees. 
‘‘Tell me, where is my little boy, sparrow-bird, 
please?’’ 


‘‘He is safe in my pocket,’’ the sparrow-bird said; 
And another stcne shied at the fond mother’s head, 
And she fell at the feet of the wicked bird, dead. 


You imagine, no doubt, that the tale I have mixed: 

But it wasn’t by me that the story was fixed. 

’T was a dream a boy had after killing a bird, 

And he dreamed it so loud that I heard every word, 

And I jotted it dewn as it really occurred. 
—Good Words. 
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NOTE.—These pictures may be cut apart and one given to each child. The children may paste them on paper or in booklets and write sentences or 


steries about them. 


For very small children the teacher may write words and sentences on the blackboard to be copied under the pictures. 
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‘‘Smith’s Elementary Calculus.’’ By Percy F. 
Smith Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 
Cloth, 12mo, 89 pages. ‘Price, $1.25. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 





cago. 
* # & 
‘‘Moser’s Der Bibliothekar.’’ Edited, with 
notes and vocabulary, by William A. Cooper, A. 
M., Assistant Professor of German in the Leland 


Stanford Junior University, Cloth, 12mo, 187° 


pages. Price, 45 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
ee ae 


‘“*Porter and Clarke’s Shakespéare Studies— 
Macbeth.’’ By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke, Editors of ‘*Poet-Love;’’ of Browning’s 
Works, Camberwell Edition; Elizabeth Barrett 
Brownings’ Works, Coxhoe Edition, etc. Cloth, 
12mo, 144 pages. Price, 56 cents. American Book 
Company , New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

* * # 

‘“‘Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon.’’ Edited, 
with notes and vocabulary, by C. Fontaine, B. es 
L., L. en D., De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City; late Director of Romance Language 
Instruction in the High Schools of Washington, 
D. C. Cloth, 12mo, 145 pages. Price, 45 cents. 
American Bcok Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

* * * 

‘Harkness and Forbes’s Caesar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War:’’ With introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by Albert Harkness, Ph. D., LL. 
D., Professor Emeritus in Brown University. 


Assisted by Charles H. Forbes, A. B., Professor ’ 


of Latin in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Half leather, 12mo, 593 pages. With maps and il- 
lustrations. Price, $1.25. American, Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

* * * 

‘‘A Dog of Flanders’? and ‘‘The Nurnberg 
Stove.’’ Two of the best of Ouida’s wholesale 
stories for children, make up the latest issue (No. 
150) of the Riverside Literature Series. Messrs 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., have prepared this number 
with special attention to the needs of schools, giv- 
ing an adequate introduction and interesting notes 
to both tales. The book is listed at 15 cents, net, 
postpaid, in paper covers. 

* *% i 


‘«Prose and Verse for Children.’’ By Catherine 
Pyle. With pictures by the author. Cloth, 12mo, 
168 pages. Price 40 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. These 
tales and verses deal with the little incidents of 
child life, and tell of the doings and fates of animals 
that have come under the author’s notice, and 
from which lessons may be instilled into the 
child’s mind. (The selections are classified accord- 
ing to the months, beginning with September, and 
will not fail to hold the child’s attention,- The 
vocabulary is unusually large, the illustrations 
especially interesting. 

* * * 

‘Graded Physical Exercises.’’ By Bertha Louise 
Colburn, Edgar S. Werner Publishing Supply 
Co., New York. 389pp. Over 150 illustrations. 
Price, $1.00. ‘‘Graded Physical Exercises’’ is 


devoted to a system of exercises, to be given in an 
ordinary reom without apparatus. The system is 
divided into eight grades, one set for each year of 
school life. ‘The system is not merely theoretical, 
but it is practical, having, begn tested by the 
author in six years’ use in public schools and 
academies. Little ‘‘lesson-talks’’ to the teacher, 
in shape of a short nature story, or an artistic 
story planned. for the teacher to tell her little ones, 
accompany the work of the first and second grades. 
The remainder of the book is given over to march- 
ing and tactics, games, minute plays, and action 
poems, grouped into grades like the preceding 
chapters. 
* * x 

Longan’s Primary Arithmetic. By G. B. 
Longan, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. The book consists of model 
lessons with copious notes and suggestions, mak- 
ing the course it presents complete and perfectly 
intelligible and simple: The two phases of num- 
ber, integral and fractional, are treated simul- 
taneously from the beginning, and the treatment 
of each is so planned as to strengthen and rein- 
force the other. The book covers the first three 
years and contains about forty illustrations. Pub- 
lished by C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Ill. 75 cents. 


e-¢ @ 


The University of Chicago Press announces the 
appearance of a series of Publications, entitled, 
‘Contributions to Education.’’ It endeavors to 
bring the discussion of actual school practice to 
the test of the fundamental principles involved. 
These principles are derived from modern psy- 
chology, and are stated in a simple and non-tech- 
nical manner. ‘The series will bring its readers 
into’ touch with what is vital in contemporary ed- 
ucational philosophy. The books are six in num- 
ber, of which three are now ready. They are as 
follows: 

No. 1.—‘‘Isolation in the School.’’ By Ella 
Flagg Young, Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 12mo, paper. Net, 50 cents; 
postpaid, 55 cents. 

No. 2.—‘‘Psychology and Social Practice.’’ 
By John Dewey, Head of the Department of Phil- 
osophy in the University of Chicago. 12mo, 
paper. Net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

No. 3.—‘‘The Educational Situation.’’ By 
John Dewey. 12 mo, paper. Net, 50 cents; post- 
paid, 55 cents. 

* * # 

‘Elements and Notation of Music.’’ By James 
M. McLaughlin, Director of Music in the Boston 
Public Schools. Mr. McLaughlin, Director of 
Music in Boston and an editor of the well-known 
Educational Music Course, has prepared another 
valuable musical publication, which is just an- 
nounced as ready by the Athenaeum Press of Ginn 
Company (Boston). It is a manual of elementary 
theory for teachers and students of vocal-music 
reading. Its definitions, concisely and clearly 
stated, are based upon the latest authorities. The 
general arrangement of its subject matter, its 
progressive treatise on the primary essentials of 
musical. knowledge preparatory to the study of 
harmony, its numerous national and other illus- 
trations, its comprehensive index, and its question 
section make it at once a valuable reference book 
to every teacher of vocal music and a desirable 
text-book in all classes wherein the theory of 
music is systematically taught. In the addition to 
that part of its contents which is wholly theoret- 
ical it contains much information that is indepen- 
dently practical. Some of the topics are the beat- 
ing of time, the pendulum, expression, establish- 
ing the-different keynotes, plain-song clef, in- 
struments, voices, solmization, pronunciation of 
musical terms, and writing music. 
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GO TO “COLLEGHBRH” 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
from two to six weeks’ time for $3, or re- 
turn your money? I find POSITIONS, 
too. FREE OF CHARGE. Placed a young 
man in position as book-keeper for a rail- 
way company at $25 a week, on October 13, 
another on expert work for a silk manu- 
factory, at $30 a week,on Nuvember 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an advertising house at $15 a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York, 








ATTEND 
THE ILLINOIS 


= “COLLEGE OF 
‘ean PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address 
Illinois College of Photography 
949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill, 
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wa ) Have you tried that new, 
) delightful and health. 
giving beverage 


It fairly smacks of the delicious fruits of California. 
Made of 54 percent. choicest tigs and prunes blended with 
46 percent. well ripened grains. 

Not only delicious, strengthening, nutri- 
tious—taking the place of breakfast cereals, 
but does away entirely with coffee. Has a 
color and aroma not_equalled by the finest 
blends of Mocha and Java. ; 


CHILDREN BROUGHT UP ON FIGPRUNE 
| never acquire the coffee habit. 
1 4-lb. package MAKES 50 Cups 
} —25 cents. SENT FREE—Please 
ve us your grocer’s name and 
we'll send you a liberal sample 
and an interesting booklet. 
FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO. 
287 Market St. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, 











THE 
FOUR-TRACK 


NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 





Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to any 
address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. Single 
copies, 5cents, Address George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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@8-inch wheel, any height frame, 
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effer, write for our Free 1902 Bicycle Datelenee, 
adaress, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 
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BOOK REVIEWS.—Continued. 
‘«The Phonographic Dictionary and 
Phrase Book.’’ By Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. 552 pages 
Octavo. Cloth, $3.00. Phonographic 
Institute Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This work exhibits the engraved 
phonographic outlines of more than 
120,000 words and phrases, and no 
writer of shorthand, no matter what 
may be his style or previous training 
can fail to find a multitude of valuable 
suggestions in the book by which to 
increase speed and promote accuracy. 
The Dictionary is arranged in a 
model way, presenting phrases and 
word-signs, not merely by name, but 
by actual outline. 
* * * 
‘*Under Sunny Skies,’’ is the third 
volume of Ginn & Co’s ‘‘Youth’s 
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e to Order 


Measures taken at home. Any- 

take them. We tell you 
how. Impossible to make a mis- 
take. Every garment is cut and 
made in any style desired, by 
skilled workman in our own shops. 


Suits $10 to $25 


We guarantee our clothes 
to be correct in slyle, material, fit 
and finish. Your refunded 
if you are not perfectly satisfied. 

} - 24 
FREE Qntaiter is samples 
» of the newest fabrics for Fall and 
Winter, Fashion Plate, Instructions 
for Measuring, Tape Line, etc. Write for it. 
HOME BUYER’S TAILORING COMPANY, (Inc.) 
Capital Stock $100,000.00. CHICAGO. 
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Companion Series’’ of supplementary 
readers. It is a _ republication of 
sketches selected from the ‘‘ Youth's 
Companion,’’ and there is therefore 
an unlimited field of the very best 
material for youth to draw from. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Olive May 
Eager, Edith Crosby, Mrs. Lew Wal- 
lace, Eleanor Hodgens are some of the 
authors represented in this volume, 
which deals with aspects of life in 
Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey and 
Africa. There is a pronouncing 
vocabulary of foreign names included, 
which will add to its usefulness. 





EYESIGHT RESTORED 


DEAFNESS 
CURED 


by no means until “ ACTINA” 
was discovered. 
a wonderful book, 
F F “The Eye.” also a 
Treatise on Disease 
in Gen- 
eral,”’ 
contain- 


pages 
of valuable _infor- 
mation on afflic- 
tions of the eye and 


ear. Write for it 
without delay. 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N 
Dept. 55 B, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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‘‘Training for Citizenship.’’ By 


Joseph Warren Smith. Cloth, 345 
pages. 8x53 inches. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, This work on 


civil government combines the three 
ways of treating the subject; namely, 
from the Constitutional, and the social 
standpoints, and by presenting the 
principles of law. This is done with 
a historical background which renders 
the relation of one field to another of 
easy comprehension to the immature 
mind. Considerable prominence is 
given to the township and its govern- 
ment, for it is held that here the pupil 
has the best opportunity to observe 
the workings of the governmental 








|machine in its simplest form. The 
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I had been troubled with the 
sick headache for years until I 
started taking Ripans Tabules. 
I have experienced such relief 
from their use that I would not 
be without them in my house. 
I find them good for sickness at 
the stomach and dizziness in the 
head 





At druggists, 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, con- 
tains a supply fora year. 


| book is sufficiently general to meet all 
‘the varying local conditions in the 
| different parts of the country. 
* 2 

‘“The Introductory Standard Dic- 
tionary.’’ Abridged from the Funk 
& Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. By 
James C. Fernald. 43/x6¥% in. Cloth, 
480 pages, 60 cents. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 
This book contains 28,000 words and 
phrases selected from the unabridged 
Standard Dictionary, the spelling and 
pronunciation being those of the 
Standard. The words are respelled 
according to the Standard Scientific 
Alphabet, which was prepared by the 
American Philological Association, 
and form an easily understood and ac- 
curate guide to proper utterance. The 
principles of this alphabet are care- 














“*Landsfeld Did It’ 
Made my face white as milk and soft as silk. Price 
te ress prepaid. Address Union Chemical 
— Z, Minnespolis, Minna, 





fully presented and explained and a 
key to the system appears in a single 
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definitions are truly definitive. About 
500 illustrations are contained in the 
work, It is an ideal book for those 
who desire essential information in 
small compass. 

* * * 


‘‘Our Country’s Story.’’ An ele- 
mentary history of the United States. 
By Eva March Tappan. Square 12mo, 
250 pages, cloth, 85cents. Houghton, 
Miffin & Company. ‘‘England’s 
Story,’’ heretofore published, is by 
this same author, and the volume fol- 
lows the same popular plan of con- 
struction. To tell a comprehensive 
story of this country’s history in two 
hundred and fifty pages of the size of 
these, and cover it from Columbus to 
Roosevelt, means much condensing. 
That this has been done with intelli- 
gent discrimination is evident, and 
the result is a story which the pupil 
will read with interest and which 
will convey the maximum amount of 
instruction with the minimum amount 
of effort. Though in outline, the 
story isconnected and complete, and 
the pupil who absorbs it all will have 
a good foundation for further study, 
as well as an incentive for it. It is 
therefore a good book to use to teach 
history inan elementary way and to in- 
culcate a love for further study of that 
subject. Even advanced students and 
general readers will be profited and 
interested in the book. The illustra- 
tions average about one to every page, 
and are illustrations that help illus- 
trate the text. 


* * 
‘*Spanish and English Conver- 
sation.’’ By Aida Edmonds Pinney. 


12mo,cloth. First book 132 pages. Sec- 
ond book 124 pages. 60 cents each. Ginn 
& Company, Boston. The increased 
interest in the study of the Spanish 
language by Americans and the English 
language by hosts of Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, has led to the publication of a 
number .of works devoted to this. 
These volumes present one method, 
and perhaps an easy one, for learning 
the practical use of the language from 
either position, and it is the sentence 
method. The exercises and reading 
material are given in both Spanish 
and English. The volume aims to 
teach the spoken language, the words 
and sentences being those used in 
every day intercourse. -No attempt 
has been made to teach the grammar 
except by example; but by means of 
the interrogative verb drill given in 
connection with each lesson the pupil 
will without conscious effort acquire a 
grammatical as well as an idiomatic 
use of the language. The conversation 
lessons are progressive and complete in 
themselves, and the simplicity of the 
words and phrases used adapts the les- 
sons to the needs of beginners. The 
little collection of classic stories in- 
cluded in the volume uses the vocab- 
ulary contained in the conversation 
lessons. 

* * # 


‘*Historical Sources in Schools.’’ 


upon its title page the statement that 
it is the report to the New England 
History Teachers’ Association by a 
select committee, made up of Charles 
Downes Hazen, chairman, Edward 
Gaylord Bowne, Sarah M. Dean, Max 
Fatrand, Albert Bushnell Hart. The 


the outgrowth of a belief that a list 
of sources available for the study of 
history in the lower schools, carefully 
compiled and critically estimated, 
would be of direct value to teachers 
and students. The endeavor has been 
to cover the courses ordinarily given 
in the secondary schools. In the plan 
of the book the division of the field of 
history recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Seven is followed: that is 
four courses of Ancient History, 
Mediaeval and Modern History, Eng- 
lish History, and American History. 
The amount of material which is avail- 
able: varies greatly in the different 
courses, as must also its method of 
treatment. While the mere mention 
of ‘‘Sources,’’ as applied to anything 
more than the adopted text-book, goes 
clear over the head of many teachers 
who assume to hear history classes, 
the real history teachers will find this 
book of great value in perfecting them- 
selves for the class work, in its sug- 
gestiveness of topics and the locating 
of .material by which they may be 
covered. 

* * * 


‘‘ Augsburg. Drawing.’’ By D. R. 
Augsburg, Director of Drawing in the 
Public Schools of Oakland, Cali. 
Three books, 6x73 inches, containing 
188, 158, and 208 pages respectively. 
Cloth. Educational Publishing Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 
teacher’s Hand Book, showing sample 
andeffective methodsof teaching Draw- 
ing in the first, second and third grades, 
which correspond to pupils six, seven 
and eight years old. Book II is a 
regular course in Free Hand Drawing 
for pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh grades. This course lays 
a broad and firm foundation on which 
any branch of drawing may be laid. 
Book III contains short .yet complete 
courses in Brush Drawing, Wash Draw- 
ing, Water Colors, Pen Drawing, 
Chalk Modeling, Drawing the Human 
‘Face and Figure, Designing and- Me- 
chanical Drawing. With these books 
there is a system of copy books con- 
taining blank paper for practice pur- 
poses, and on each fifth leaf an out- 
line for the week. Each copy book is 
arranged to cover eighteen weeks or 
one-half year. The copy books are 
uniformly graded for each year, The 
series of Drawing Books contains 
about 2,000 drawings,: illustrating 
every phase of the work. Older read- 
ers of the INSTRUCTOR are familiar 
with Prof. Augsburg’s methods, as 
exemplified in his long series of arti- 
cles published in its columns, -and 
will be glad to see the same principles 
and lessons in more extended and per- 
manent form. The set is a most 
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Sorrow. 

*Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 

Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 

Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God 

The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unsealed, 

True it is that Death’s face seems stern and cold 

When he is sent to summon those we love; 

But all of God’s angels come to us disguised ; 

Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 

One after other, lift their frowning masks, 

And we behold the feraph’s face beneath, 

All radiant with the glory and the calm 

Of having looked upon the front of God. 

—James Russell Lowell. 









To Make Yourself of Value. 


BY DOROTHY QUIGLEY, FROM ‘‘SUCCESS 
IS FOR YOU.’’ 


When you remember that every 
thought is a chisel literally carving 
its expression upon the face and form 
you will strive to give your thoughts 
as attractive an outward showing as 
you possibly can, will you not? The 
new psychology teaches ‘us to make 
ourselves over by using and develop- 
ing the right kind of thought force. 

In harmony with Professor Gates, 
another psychologist affirms: ‘‘ Every 
thought which enters the mind is reg- 
istered in the brain by a change more 
or less permanent. Bad _ thoughts 
build up structures of cells which en- 
gender evil ideas, and good thoughts 
contrariwise. 

Regarding this process of making 
one’s self over Henry Wood, an emi- 
nent psychologist, says: ‘‘Every one 
has long been aware that fear, grief, 
sin, anxiety, pessimism, and all their 
train pull down bodily tissue, but we 
have unwittingly failed to observe that 
their positive opposites would surely 
build it up. But this is logical and 
reasonable. 

‘‘Harmony, joy, optimism, ideal- 
ism, love and courage will surely in- 
vigorate. 

‘Under the now well understood 
law of auto-suggestion and thought- 
concentration, each mental condition 
can be positively cultivated and made 
dominant in the consciousness.’’ 

You have practised auto-suggestion 
unaware all your life. When you 
said, for instance, upon going to bed, 
“‘I must get up at six o’clock tomor- 
row morning,’’ and so changed your 
mind with the thought that you must 
wake up, that you did—you practiced 
auto-suggestion in a familiar way. If 
you say to yourself upon falling to 
sleep, ‘‘I will rise with energy, sunny 
hope, courage and‘ smiles tomorrow 
morning,’’ and persist in saying it, 
you will nerve yourself to carry out 
the words you declare, and you will find 
yourself stimulated with new power. 

You will establish sense-memories 
that will will you to be energetic, 
radiant, cheerful and full of buoyant 
energy, and you will attract successful 
conditions. : 

Did you ever know a gracious sunny 
soul who was not sought for and gladly 
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welcomed everywhere? A heart that 
radiates courage and belief in its own 
power of accomplishment draws op- 
portunities and’ attracts ‘‘people of 
value.’’ To know ‘‘people of value’’ 
is a phase of wealth. 

To the man or woman ‘‘rich in 
friends’’ doors are open and oppor 
tunities presented that often are not 
within reach of those merely rich in 
money, and are never heard of by the 
woe-begone who live in the depths. 

The term ‘‘people of value’’ signi- 
fies not only those of prestige and 
worldly po&ition but men and women 
of such character and trustworthiness 
that their word or recommendation 
commands recognition and respect. 

If your thought is all pure, bright, 
confident and courageous, your per- 
sonality will be agreeable, uplifting, 
and you will be a value, an increasing 
value, wherever you go, and people, 
glad that you are alive, will want you, 
will seek you. 

If you are inclined to think this 
assertion is but moonshine, the blithe 
vagary of an optimist, honestly study 
the temperament, ways, and disposi- 
tion of those who succeed in life, and 
prove the truth of it for yourself. 





Face to face with trouble ; 
It is thus he calls you back 
From the land of dearth and famine 
To the land that has no lack, 
You would not hear in the sunshine, 
You hear in the midnight gloom ; 
Behold His tapers kindle 
Like stars in the quiet room. 

—Margaret E. Sangster. 





‘*When you find a person who has 
reached middle Jife, who has no com- 
plaints to make, who has more than 
a usually gracious manner, a serene 
temper, asympathy seemingly without 
limit and hope that is infectious, de- 
pend upon it, you are in the presence 
of one who has come by the thorn 
road, who has carried his cross with 
bleeding feet, who has known Gol- 
gotha, and who has out the depths of 
black despair entered into peace 
through accepting the wormwood and 
drinking all of it.’’ 

The day returns and brings us the 
petty round of irritating concerns and 
duties. Help us to play the man, 
help us to perform them with laughter 
and kind faces, let cheerfulness abound 
with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on our business all this day, bring us 
to our resting beds and weary content 
and undishonored, and grant us in the 
end the gift of sleep. Amen. . 
—A prayer, Robert Louts Stevenson. 

Step by step keep your path, even 
though some frowning mountain bars 
your road. When you reach its for- 
bidding slope plod up the steep and 
winding way, over the beetling crags 
and through the darksome forests. 
From the summit you shall sweep a 
horizon such as you would otherwise 
never have dreamed of. 

—H. Duffield. 

The great energies of nature are 
noiseless. Titans travel in woolen 
slippers. The stars go whirling across 





|the floor of the sky with less rattle 
|than a child’s cart across the floor of 


the nursery. It is not the brawling 
thunder that splits the oak, but a 
silent flash of light. Eyes are more 
eloquent than lips; thought is more 
powerful than talk; the heart is a 
mightier engine than the tongue 
“*Study to be quiet.’’ 
—Howard Duffield. 
One might just as well build his 
house out of materials pleasing to the 
eye, but without reference to its dur- 
ability, as to build his body out of 
materials pleasing to his palate with- 
out reference to their qualities as 
body-builders and energy producers, 
—/: H. Kellogg, M. D. 





They might not need me— 
Yet they might— 

I'll let my heart be 

Just in sight. 


A smile so small 
As mine, might be 
Precisely their 


Necessity. —Emily Dickinson. 





One thing is certain in regard to 
fame; for most of us it will be very 
brief in itself; for all of us it will be 
transient in our enjoyment of it. 
When death has dropped the curtain 
we shall hear no more applause. And 
though we fondly dream that it will 
continue after we have left the stage, 
we do not realize how quickly it will 
die away in silence while the audience 
turns to look at the new actor and the 
next scene. Our position in society 
will be filled as soon as it is vacated, 
and our name remembered only for a 
moment—except, please God, by a few 
who have learned to love us, not be- 
cause of fame, but because we have 
helped them and done them some good. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 





The Wanderer. 


Upon the mountain beight, far from the sea, 
I found a shell. 

And to my listening ear the lonely thing 

Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing. 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 

How came the shell upon that mountain height? 
Ah, who can say 

Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 

Or whether there cast when ocean swept the land, 
Ere the Eternal had ordained the day? 

Strange, wasit not? Far from its native deep, 
One song it sang. 

Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide. 

Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide, 
Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 

And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sings of the sea, 

So dol ever, leaguesand leagues away, 

So do I ever, wandering where I may, 
Sing, O my home! sing, O my home! of thee. 


Cultivate the friendly spirit. If 
one would have friends he must be 
worthy of them. Make friends early 
in life. Hold fast to your friends. 
It is one of the commonest regrets in 
after life that early friendships were 
not kept up. Make a point of having 
friends among your elders. Friend- 
ship between those of the same age is 
sweeter, but friendship with elders is 
more useful, or, rather, they- supple- 
ment each other. — Theodore 7. 
Munger. 
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MEN Kidney trouble preys up- 
AND on the mind, discourag- 


es and lessens ambition; 
WOMEN beauty, vigor and cheer- 
fulness soon disappear when the kid- 
neys are out of order or diseased. Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney remedy, promptly cures all kidney, 
bladder and uric acid troubles. Sold 
by all druggists. Sample bottle by 
mail free, also pamphlet telling all 
about it and its wonderful cures. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 


ton, N. Y. 
250. THE LADIES’ FRIEND 
Hopkins’ Bleaching Gloves 
Made from the Best Glove-Kid in Black, 
for thing 
. 6, 


Wine, Tan, and Chocolate. Just the 
Wheeling, Outing, Golf, etc. Sines & 4, 
Hopkins Glove Cov 22 Apollo, Cincinnati, 


7, 8,9. Write for terms to 
KENTUCKY PATTERN 
FISHING REEL 











tiplier, Nickel plated, steel 
pivots, click and drag. By 
resistered mail on receipt of 
price. BOURNE & BOND 
419 W. Market, Louisville,Ky. 


LINEN 
COLLARS 


and 


CUFFS 


SELL WELL 


Wear WELL 
Fit WELL 


- TRADE MARK BUY THEM 


“D 
I WILL DEED 300 


finely located lots in a beautiful New York suburb 
having 50 stores, 8 churches, 3 banks, fine schools, 
etc., to the first 300 Normal Instructor and Teachers’ 
World readers answering this advertisement, for 
simple cost of making deeds. Full rticulars with 
tay view by mail. Address C,. M. RUSSELL, 


1133 Broadway, New York City. 

penses Guaranteed 

our General Agents 
who travel and appoint local agents on our popular 
books. We need a few more now. Ladies or gentlemen. 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitable business for teachers or others desir- 
ing a change. If interested, send stamp for Application 
Biank and receive full information. If you cannot 
travel, write for terms to loca] agents and secure paying 
home work. Our books sell. Investigate. 
C.W. Stanton Co., 323 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Bladder 
Troubles 














TO 
Per Year and all ex- 








Retention of Urine 
Enlarged Prostate and 
Inflammation cured by 


DrR.PARKERS 


SURE 
KIDNEY PILLS 


Waal sala nynaoer dealer 
send 25cts.to 
Dr Earl S. Sloan 
Stak Boston Mass 
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BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY 


In a dainty little booklet, 25 out of some 
bright boys tell in their own way just how they 
have made a success of selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Pictures of the boys— || 
letters telling how they 









built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school 
hours. Interesting 
stories of real business 
tact. 

We will furnish you with 
Ten Copies the first week Free 
of Charge, to be sold at Five 
Cents a Copy; you can then 
send us the wholesale price for 
as many as you find you can 
sellthe next week. If you want 
to try it, address 

Boys’ DEPARTMENT 












The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila2elphia 








SMT ONC 
Cols Le VV Cults. 


vy 





MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. 
Very convenient, stylish, economical. Made 
of fine cloth and exactly resemble linen goods. 
The turn down collars are reversible give 
double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK, 


When soiled, discard. Ten Collars or five 
pairs ot cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c 
in U.S. stamps for mee collar or pair of 
cuffs. Name size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H. Boston. 
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Stinson’ . Boracylic hemor 
A delicately perfumed, highly antiseptic, positively 
deodorant powder, com of purest ingredients, 
It is‘ toilet necessity for summer. Hig! testi- 
monials, 25cents a box, postpaid. Address 

STINSON CHEMICAL me cup 

Empire Building, tlanta, Ga. 


CATARRH 


isthe most prevatent of diseases. Itis alocal 
ailment of pba mangos membrane as well as 
constitutional 


CAN BE 


eradicated by pro treatment. Dr. Syke’ 
cured himself in 1870, and the fleinednd’ hes 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 
Cure for Catarrh will ouie you. Send for the 
pea! book ‘on catarrh ever published. Mailed 





“DR. SYKWS SURE CURE CO., 


Eee: 
118 80. 1 Leavitt St. 


Chicago, Ill 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS.—Before having the story read, write such 
words as may be new to your class on the board and explain the meaning and 
give pronunciation. Have the story read for supplementary sight reading. 
After reading, let the pupils tell what they can remember of the story they 
have read. Review the next day by questions and then, perhaps, have the 
pupils write the story in their own words for their Language Lesson. 


THE STORY OF A HAMMER. 
BY JEAN E. HANSON, 

1. When Uncle Tom came home from 
the Philippines he brought the children such 
quaint, delightfully interesting curios. But 
one of his presents, he said, was not a Filo- 
pino curio, although carved for him by a 
native. 

2. Then he gave each of the boys and 
girls gathered at Grandpa’s for the family 
reunion, a little hammer, carved from some 
manila wood; and told them if they had 
not discovered tne story hidden in the word 
carved on the handle, he would tell it him- 
self in three days. 





3. No one had noticed the carved letters 
till Uncle Tom called attention to them, for 
they seemed a part of the quaint native 
carving. But sure enough, there they were 


ée.1|—ten of them—and they spelled Perfection. 








4. What story was told by those ten 


H letters? How the children puzzled over 
f them! 


And how they questioned uncles, 
cousins, aunts and neighbors, for neither 
father nor mother could help them out. 





5. Aunt Amy said that as they had no 
X-ray handy, they could not tell what was 
in Uncle Tom’s mind, and the only way to 
find out was to wait the three days. 





6. So they hastened over to Uncle Tom’s 
the third day, right after breakfast. And 
this is the story he told them: | 





7. Ina New York village, a good many 
years ago, lived a blacksmith, named David 





May dole. 
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8. One day the carpenter came to: him 
and said, “Make me as good a hammer as 
you know how; six of us have come to 
work on the new church, and I’ve left mine 
at home.” 

“As good a one as I know how?” asked 
Maydole, doubtfully, “but perhaps you don’t 
want to pay for as good a one as I know 
how to make.” 

But the carpenter declared that he wanted 
a good hammer and was willing to pay for 
it. 

9. So Maydole made the best hammer 
he could, and by means of a longer hole 
than usual wedged the handle in its place 
so that the head could not fly off. That 
was a great improvement and the delighted 
carpenter declared that his hammer was a 
prize. It was, indeed, the best hammer 
that had ever been made. 


10. The carpenter’s companions came the 
very next day to the blacksmith’s shop and 
each ordered a hammer just like the car- 
penter’s. 


11. When the contractor saw these ham- 
mers he ordered two for himself and asked 
to have them made a little better than those 
for his men. 


12. “I can’t make any better ones,” said 
the blacksmith; “when I make a thing, I 
make it as well as I can, no matter whom 
it is for.” 

13. The storekeeper heard of these ham- 
mers and ordered two. dozen. That was a 
big order for the little village store. 





14. Then came a New York dealer. in 
tools, intending to sell his wares to the vil- 
lage store. He saw the hammers, however, 
and bought all that the storekeeper had ! 
He then left an.order for all the blacksmith 
could make. 
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15. Instead of resting on his laurels, David 
kept studying, all his long, prosperous life, 
to still further perfect his hammer, in the 
minutest detail. That was really the 
secret of his success. The hammers were 
usually sold without any warrant of excel- 
lence, for the word “Maydole” stamped on 
the head was considered, on both sides of 
the sea, a guaranty of the best article the 
world could produce. 


16. “I’ve made hammers in this little vil- 
lage for 28 years,” he said one day to James 
Parton, who told this story. 

“Well, by this time,” said the historian, 
“you ought to make a pretty good hammer.” 

17. “I don’t make a ‘pretty good’ ham- 
mer,” answered Maydole, “I make the best 
hammer that’s made. My only care is to 
make a perfect hammer. \ make as many as 
people want and no more, and | sell them 
at a fair price. If folks don’t want to pay 
me what .they’re worth, they can buy 
cheaper ones elsewhere. My wants are 
few, and I’m ready any time to go back to 
my blacksmith’s shop, where I worked 40 


years ago, before I thought of making ham- , 
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18. In those days I had a boy to blow my 
bellows; now I have 115 men. See them 
over there, watching the heads cook over 
the charcoal furnace, as your cook watches 
the chops broiling? Each head is harf- 
mered out of a piece of iron and tempered 
under the inspection of an experienced man. 


19. And every handle is seasoned three 
years, or until there’s no shrink left in it. 

I used to think I’d use machinery in man- 
ufacturing them. But you can’t make a 
perfect tool that way, so all the work is 
done by hand.” 


20. “That’s the story of Maydole’s ham- 
mer,” concluded Uncle Tom. “I wanted to 
put ‘Trifles make Perfection’ on your 
souvenirs, but there wasn’t room. But I 
guess those ten letters are enough for a 
hint.” 


21. And Roddy felt sure that Uncle Tom’s 
laughing eyes. meant that somebody knew 
that there was one boy in that circle who 
wasn’t noted for his accuracy or care in little 
things. “I just believe,” he declared, ear- 
nestly, “that Uncle Tom’s throwing that 
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SUGGESTIONS.—For v: 
la stencil : 


powder in the same way blackboard stencils are used 
Sewing cards a be easily m 





the dots; then place 


Busy Work Tracing Card and Stencil. 


small children the outline may be reproduced on stiff cardboard and then cut out just the shape of the robin. Th 
children can lay the design on the slate or paper and draw around it. Teachers who do not draw easily can adopt the following directions for makin; 





: A stencil for s] r r may easily be made by stitching the traced outline on a sewing machine without thread. This pricked outline c 
easily be peck tig! ony or Paper by placing the smooth side next to the slate or paper and rubbing over the rough outline with blue or whi 


ade from this outline of the robin in the following manner: Trace the outline on thin paper, carefully mark 
e traced drawing over cardboard and prick the designs by means of a needle or an awl. 
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THE ONE ESSENTIAL 


IN GRAMS 
MILK WEED CREAM 


Improves Bad Complexions. 
Preserves Good Complexions. 
Nothing more beautiful than a smooth, 
flawless, healthfulskin. Those not so 
are made so, those already so are kept so, 
when nature is assisted by this 
HIGHLY ENDORSED SKIN FOOD. 
“Is marvelously goed” says Sarah 
Bernhardt, removing pimples, tan, 
freckles, sunburn and blackheads. 

At Druggists or by mail, 50 cents a jar. 
Send Stamp for Sample and Booklet. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO, 

65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, Mic. 























NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


HAIR - SWITCHES 
item. Finest Quality of Human Hair 


2 02., 20 in., $ .90 

202., 22in., 1.25 

3 0z., 24in., 2.25 
Remit 5 cents for postage. 

All switches are short stem. Send 
sample lock of Hair. We match it 
perfectly. Catalogue of Hair Goods 
ofall descriptions free. We send 
switches by mail on approval to 
readers of this paper, to be exam- 
ined in the privacy of your own room, and paid for if 
satisfactory,otherwise to be returned to us at once 
by mail. In ordering, write us to this effect. You 
run no risk. This offer may not be made again. 

17 years un business here. 
LABAREE HAIR HOUSE * 
129 to 133 MainStreet, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BRAIN WORK opestiovs 
HAIR HEALTH. 


The hair should be shampooed at least once a 
month—sometimes oftener. The scalp gets dry 
and feverish—then comes dandruff. Alkali soap 
mukes it worse—cuts out all the oil. 


Andre’s Glycerine Shampoo 
and Dandruff Cure 


keeps it clean and healthy—is composed of gly- 
cerine and other antiseptic and healthful ingred- 
fents. Insures Luxuriant, soft, and glossy hair. 
Every bottle sold for 75 cents, express prepaid, 
subject to your approval or money refunded. 
Sample bottle for 2 cent stamp. Address, 

E. H, ANDRE, 
Battle Creek, 











Michigan, 














WOMANLY BEAUTY OF 
FACE AND FORM 


attained, or preserved, 
by our 
VACUUM AND 
MASSAGE AP- 
PLIANCES. 
Wrinkles eradicated, 
hollow places filled out 
neck, bust and arms 


developed. RESULTS 
GUARANTEED. 


Our Booklets “Toilet 
Talks” and the “Form 
Of Beauty” sent FREE 
to ladies. 


G. H. Hunt Box 868, Monroe Center, Illinois. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


On face or body readily and effectively removed by 

















the More Method. Free information on applica- 
tion, Mrs. L,. A. More, F 3 Rogers Park, Ill. 








A Postal Circle. 


NELLIE YORK SPANGLER, 


A good device to arouse interest in 
the subject of letter-writing is a‘‘ Pos- 
tal Circle.’’ ; 

Where I saw it in use, the teacher 
drew up a set of rules and read them 
to the pupils one day, explaining the 
plan in detail. He requested them to 
tell their parents all about it that 
night and get permission to become 
members of the Postal Circle the next 
day. The rules read something like 
this: 

1. The teacher may at any time in- 
spect any letter that passes through 
the school postoffice. 

2. A pupil receiving a letter shall 
correct it and present to the writer a 
bill of one-half cent for each mistake 
found. 

3. All doubtful corrections may be 
settled by the teacher. 

4. When a pupil receives a letter 
and does not answer it in two weeks 
time, with a letter containing as 
many pages as the one received, he 
shall pay a fine of one cent to each 
member of the class present on the 
day his fine falls due. 

5. Each member shall pay five cents 
per month box renttothe postmaster. 

6. The postmaster shall be  ap- 
pointed by the teacher each month. 

The members of this circle soon 
learned to write a letter quickly and 
correctly. Of course some of the in- 
dolent tried to shirk by using very 
small letter paper, but the others 
usually found so many mistakes even 
on this that they found it didn’t pay 
and concluded to ‘‘be good.’’ 





Morning Exercises. 


A DOWN EAST TEACHER. 


A day pleasantly begun in the 
schoolroom will prove a successful one 
ninety-nine times in a hundred, has 
been my experience and too much at- 
tention cannot be given this first and 
best part of the day’s program. I 
here append the following, which can 
be abbreviated or extended as circum- 
stances require: 

Singing—Chorus by school. 

Responsive Reading—tTeacher and 
school. 

Psalm—Concert. 

Lord’s Prayer—Concert. 

Quotations—Each pupil and teacher. 

Recitation, (a poem)— School. 

Singing—Chorus by school. 

Current Events—- Teacher and school. 

Such a program can be with little 
effort adapted to the different grades 
of school and to mixed schools as well. 
I would here suggest that the respon- 
sive readings be selected from the New 
Testament and that the quotations. be 
chosen if possible by the pupils and a 
different one for each day. Lectures, 
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reproofs ang scoldings should have no 
part in the exercises. Any other time 
if you must but not then. _ Story telling 
may be indulged in once ina while, but 
I think some incident can suggest a 
story and teach a lesson at the same 
time much better than to have a story 
on the regular program. Keep up 
enthusiasm and interest in these morn- 
ing programs; make them so pleasant 
that the tardy ones think they lose 
something; and then turn with the 
same zest to the day’s lesson and you 
will find the transition will not be 
perceptible. 





Cut Up Stories. 


Take a story from some child’s 
paper of grade of your class. Cut it 
up into paragraphs of nearly equal 
length. Paste each portion on uni- 
form-sized card, and, after numbering, 
distribute, indiscriminately to your 
class. If one story will not ‘‘go 
round,’’ use two or more. Call by 
number for readers. The class will 
be much pleased with the development 
of the story as read. 





Silent Reading. 


Do your pupils grow lazy over the 
reading lesson? Is there sometimes 
a lack of interest in what is read, and 
a feeling on your part that what is 
read is not assimilated? Verify this 
last feeling by asking your pupils 
after one of them has read a paragraph 
to turn their books over on the desk, 
open at place of reading; then call for 
those who can give in their own lan- 
guage the substance of what has been 
read to stand. You may be surprised 
at how little has been ‘‘taken in’’ by 
the class. Brighten them up by hav- 
ing them all read silently, once, an in- 
dicated paragaph. As soon as read 
or at signal of the teacher turn books 
face downward. Call on those who 
have the least power to express their 
thoughts to give an account of matter 
read in their own language. After 
the pupil has given all he can, fill 
out, if ncecessary, from other pupils. 
Read another paragraph on signal. 
Watch the pupils’ eyes when they turn 
books ready to begin a new paragraph. 





To Improve Pupils’ Vocabulary. 


Sometimes you feel, probably, that 
your pupils’ vocabularies are rather 
limited. Improve them in this way: 
Read over with your chilren, teacher 
reading aloud, an entire selection 
from the reader used. As you go on 
have pupils lightly underscore with 
lead pencils indicated words and 
phrases that when they come to read 
later on they are to substitute with 
words and phrases of their own. 

Take this paragraph from Munroe’s 
New Fourth Reader, page 175: 

Last year I went to Europe on one 
of the finest steamers that ever Dlowed 
the waters of the Atlantic. We had 
pleasant weather the greater part of 
the voyage; but, toward the end there 
came a ¢errible storm, and the ship 
would have sunk with all on board had 





it not been for the captain. 





The italics indicate what has been 
lined for the pupils to substitute their 
own language for. From the child’s 
standpoint it might be read somewhat 
as follows: 

A year ago l went to Europe on 
one of the finest steamers that ever 
sailed upon the Atlantic Ocean. The 
weather was fine during the greater 
part of the ¢rzp over; but, nearing zts 
close, there came a fearful storm, and 
the ship would have gone fo the bot- 
tom, with zts occupants had it not 
been for the captain. 





Suggestions for the History Class. 


Write upon the blackboard a nymber 
of questions relating to the lesson of 
the day. Assoonas a pupil thinks 
he has mastered them, allow him to 
close his book and write the answers 
upon his slate or upon paper, previous 
to the recitation. Then he may refer 
to the book and correct his answers. 
He will then be able to determine 
what points need further study. 





Spelling Exercise. 

Write these words and sentences on 
the blackboard and require pupils to 
fit the proper word into the right 
place: 


shepherd machinist botanist 
architect physician cooper — 
cook artist surveyor 
orator printer astronomer 
author actor farmer 
carpenter. 

A —-— prepares the meals. 

A —— cures diseases. 

A —— prints books and paper. 

An -——— spegks eloquently. 

An —— makes beautiful pictures. 

An —— writes books. 

A —— cultivates the farm. 

An —— performs on the stage. 


A—-—tends sheep. 








An —— studies the stars. 
A —— studies plants. 

A ~ cultivates flowers. 
A —— builds houses. 

A —— builds engines. 
An —— plans buildings. 
A makes barrels. 

A —— measures land. 





Words to be Distinguished. 


‘‘Funny’’ means comical. 

‘*Strange’’ means causing surprise. 

‘*Odd’’ means uncommon, peculiar. 

Use these words correctly in the 
following sentences: 

1. I saw a very 
Judge this morning. 

-2. It is very ——— that you do not 
receive a letter from your brother. 

3. The shape of that basket is very 

4. I shall think it very —— if you 
do not come soon. 

5. That is an 
saw one like it. 

6. The delay is very 
understand it. 

7. Iam reading a very —— story 
by Miss Holley. 

8. Wouldn’t it be ——~ if they 
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Accept no substitute 
use only the genuine 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA 
WATER 


For the Handkerchief, 
Dressing-table and Bath. 

















FREE HAIR GROWER! 


To prove that Lorrimer’s 
Exeelst ortiinte Wereer cnt 
Lorrimer’s Skin and Scalp 
Soap will grow hair upon the 
baldest head, stop hair falling, 
cure weak eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, scanty parting, 
scurf, dandruff, itching 
scalp and restore tay and 
faded hair to its natural 
color, we will send a full 
trial outfit of the greatest 
mre hair bag 3 on earth, 
’ omy oo on appli- 


~t ORRIMER & GO., "gunenam 


Dept. 37 LISN. Paca St., altimore, Md. 


This Washing Machine 
FREE; = 


improved 
‘asher in _ eve 


merica, I will one ~ 
w - @ machine, 
freight paid, 
write from aoe. county in the 
U.S. . Quarter Cay yoy in 
ver Age ome — $100 to #200 
month sellin; ya 
liberal offer e made. Write now ond geta 
MACHINE FREE. "tt will wash an hing that can be 
washed by hand. Tried for 16 yrs. Send postal Postal card to-day 


R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 62 Ball Block, Muncie, Indiana, 


YOUR REAL ESTATE! ! 


Sell it yourself. Our panty U. 8. Real Es 
Journal will gu 2 ed Yew 4 ee you the = 
dressof CASH B AN ANGERS all 
pene United Gaur Ff Canada. One year’s sub- 
scription, $1.00. Send it now. The first Journal you 
get may make or save aa many dollars. Sample 
Journal, 25 cents, S. Real Estate Journal, Sta. 
10, llion, N. Y. 



































Don'tBUYA jaca 
beforeseeing our17 Jeweled movemen: 


pay ts agt. our Special 
95 andexp. haan, Jeweled 


B) Price, 
Elgin or Waltham same price if preferred. 


FREE, rolled 
for ladies, or vest chain for oo, guaran- 
teed 5 —,- Give both P.O. and exp. office 
state plainly whether ladies or gent’s size. 
Offer can’t becontinued long. Write 
ALLEN & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 
"TS 507 10 $21 Dearborn Streety CHICA 


Liquor Habit Cured 


Any woman can cure her hus- 
band. son or brother of liquor 
drinking by secretly placing 
this pce in his coffee, tea or 
food without his knowledge, as § 
the remedy is entirely odorless 
and tasteless. Any good and 
faithful woman can wipe out 
this fearful evil and perman- 
peop Ag stop the craving for liquor, 
rs. R. L. Townsend, 0: 
Townsend 


gold, 50 in. lorgnette chain 


6 
Itt. 









lets he lost all desire for whisky; S77 

the sight or odor of whisky nowWN¢ 

makes him deathly sick. Any- 

cae who will send their name and address 
panes to the Milo Drug Co., 

Milo Building, St. Louis, Mo., will yogis by niall 


sealed in a plain sealed wra kage of 
this wonderful remedy and ati EF how to 
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cure the liquor habie” 
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SPEPSIA AND_OTHER 
STOMACH TROUBLES 








@ SUFFERERS FROM =] 
Y 














Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


|. Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
{| subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous~membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE I py Sy by mail on receipt of 
20 €ovet actual postage, 
liberal sample, ¢ t will prove the claims’ 1 
make to your entias satisfastion. This prepara- 
tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 















































A tooth paste commended bp 
Chree Thousand Dentists. 


Free! Dismal Jim—the Boy Dancer 


with secret directions how to make him jump. Our 
uniqne 25 cent collection of songs, jokes, etc. 7 
and address in the Frankson Reliable Agents Direc- 
tory. hig will receive lots of valuable mail Free! 
and Big Bargain catalog of novelties. Send today 
and enclose 10 cents to help pay postage, etc. 

B. P. Frankson Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 


MURINE CORES EYES 


s Weak Eyes Strong ; Old Eyes foe 
Dat t es orient, Cures sore and red 
and lids. Eye advice, eye book and full sised 
bottle Murine pos tage prepaid only 50 cts. 
at os eee or MURINE EYE REMEDY 
Y, Dept. N., Chicago, Ill. 











PRICES REDUCED FOR 6O DAYS 





$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attack 65e 
mality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
EE with all ‘‘Quakers.”’ Write 
for our New Special 
60-Day Offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last mance. New pies new 
A stl ing rich. 
rene Rah tlers getting ric 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 


World Mfg. Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, ©. 
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Patriotic Memory Gems. 


Every govud citizen makes his 
country’s honor his own, and cherishes 
it, not only as precious, but as sacred. 
He is willing to risk his life in its 
defence, and is conscious that he gains 
protection while he gives it.—Andrew 
Jackson. 

Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our 
country., And, by the blessing of 
God, may that country itself become a 
vast and splendid movement, not of 
oppression and terror, but of wisdom, 
of peace, and of liberty, upon which 
the world may gaze with admiration 
forever.—Daniel Webster. 

Land of the forest and the rock, 

Of dark-blue lake and mighty river, 

Of mountains reared on high to mock 

The storm’s career and lightning’s shock, 

My own green land forever! 

Oh! never may a son of thine, 

Where’er his wandering feet incline, 

Forget the sky that bent above 


His childhood like a dream of love. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


There are two freedoms, —the false, 
where a man is free to do what he 
likes; the true, where a man is free to 
do what he ought. —Charles Kingsley. 

Patriotism is not the mere holding 
of a great flag unfurled, but making 
it the goodliest in the world.—W. /. 
Linton. 

Slow are the steps of freedom, but 
her feet turn never backward. —ZLow- 
ell. 

The riches of the Commonwealth 
Are free strong minds, and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain. 
— Whittier. 

We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent. That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. —/eferson. 





Proverbs for Dictation Exercise. 


Envy has no rest. 

Desire for revenge prevents con- 
tentment. 

When you have advantage over an 
enemy, pardon him. 

Be sincere, though it costs your life, 

Covetousness leads to poverty. 

Fear the man who fears you. 

Fear not the man who fears not you. 

A covetous man is an enemy to the 
poor. ' 

He lives in 
bridles his passions. 

Many promises and many excuses 
make lying inevitable. 

Ashes fly back in the face of him 
who throws them. 

Love rules his kingdom without a 
sword. 

The morning hour has gold in its 
mouth. 

No pains no gains; 
sweet. 


true repose who 


no sweat no 





Practice in Cofrect Syntax. 
To correct ‘‘I ain’t got no,’’ use an 
animal lesson on differences to evolve: 
I haven’t any wings. 
I haven't any fins. 
I haven’t any gills. 








I haven’t.any feathers. 
We haven’t any horns. 
We haven’t any hoofs. 
We haven’t any claws. 
We haven’t any beaks. 
Birds have no hands. 
Cows have no flippers. 
Clams have no tails. 
Worms have no feet. 
The drill on these sentences will 
be great fun for the children, and 
what better reading lessons for early 
work, even if the children do not 
learn all the words. 





Sentence Work. 
Write a sentence about each of the 
following animals: 


cats horses kittens colts 
dogs sheep puppies lambs 
cows goats calves kids 


Write a sentence about each of the 
following birds: 


sparrows canaries robins 
hens crows ducks 
swallows geese bobolinks 
turkeys owls peacocks 


Write a sentence about each of the 
following objects: 


desk books blackboard ink 
table pen chair pencil 
stove slate chalk ' paper 





‘Composition Outlines. 


MY SCHOOL HOUSE, 


1. Location— 
1. In what town or city. 
2. Part of town. 
3. Yard bounded by what streets. 
2. Size— 
1. Number of feet long, wide, high, 
2. Number of stories: 
3. Description— 
1. Material of which it is built. 
2. Color. 


3. Number of § Size 
windows /No. of panes. 
4. Number of doors § Stee 
| location. 
5. Number of rooms. 
6. Number of flights of stairs. 
7. Date built. 
4. Description of each room— 


1. Size. 

2.- Color of walls. 

3. Number of doors and windows. 

4. Blackboards. 

5. Number of seats. 

6. Furniture. 

Draw a plan of your schoolhouse 
and school yard. 





A Country Boy’s Life. 
I. His work— 


1. In the spring he 
helps plant corn, 
potatoes, etc. 

2. In the summer he 
drives the cows to and from 
pasture, hoes the vegetables, 
helps load and rake hay, car- 
ries luncheon and water to the 
haymakers. 

3. In the autumn he 
helps pick apples, helps harvest 
corn, pumpkins, squashes, po- 

tatoes etc. Helps husk the corn. 
(Continued on Page 56.) 


beans, peas, 
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NOTICE 


NAME THUS ‘LABEL 


lark GENUINE 
= lp HARTSHORN} 


YE QUAINT MAGAZINE 


An Odd. Queer and Gurlous 
MACAZINE ! Unusual Stories, Quaint 
ene. Strange Experiences, d Adver- 


“BRL NETOR UROE 


oAN A 
“BEL air, but one sade 


expressly for ag by an expert Astrologe: 
ix Months 20 cts. Trial Tip, 
Vere arty} ” a Positively no free copies. 
NT MACAZINE PAN 
Yall Paul 8t., BOSTON, 


A THE QUICKEST ROAD 
| TO WEALTH 


is to invent something and have it 
tented. “How to Obtain a 
atent and What to Invent,” sent 
free. Patents advertised for sale 
- manga expense. Send sketch for 


rt as to patentability. 
] CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Pat. Attys 


934 F. Street, Washington, D. C 


TEACHERS 


Increase your income by writ- 
ing Short Stories, Sketches 
Feature Articles, or by act- 

\ ing as Newspaper Corres- 
pondent. Send for free book- 
let. Tells how to start right. 
Address— UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 

CATE, 684 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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=F TRIUMPH 


FRUIT CAN WRENCH 
AGENTS WANTED, 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. 
BIG PROFITS 


FORBES CHOCOLATE CO 


CLEVELAND O. 








500 BABY PARROTS 


|, Tame, genuine Mexican Double Yel- 
low Heads, best and only human-like 
Se Ne talkers on earth, Specia prices for 
Weg, July only $10. Suitable cages $2.75 up. 
y/ja7.Cash or C. O. D. on approval anywhere in 
—" bo 8. Enterprise, Ore., 4-7-02. The Mexi- 
nD. Y. H. Parrot has given the very 
4 best of satisfaction from first a last. He 
is ce! in excellent talker, etc. W. SAMMs. 
GEISLER’S BIRDS TORE, Estab. 1888, 
Dept. H., Omaha, Neb. Largest mail-order house 
dhe iskindin U.S. Illus. Cat. free. 
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Unilsted, our Spec 


DOUGLAS, LACEY aC c0., 


Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing ; 
the large interest and profits of legitimate min- 
ing, oiland smelteri nvestments, sub. blanks, full 
particulars, etc., sent free on application. 


BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAR SKIN. 


TRIAL BOX MAILED FREE. 


MISS VIOLA 
HILL, of Patton. 
ville, 0., writes, 

“I was so embar. 
rassed with black- 
heads, freckles 
and pemoles that I 
would not go into 
. society. I flooded 
my home withcom- 

lexion remedies, 








ut my complex- 
ion defiedthem all. 
I sentfor a _ pack- 
- of your Beauty 

oducer, and in 
two weeks’ time 
there was no trace 
of a pimple, black- 
head or blotch on my face or neck. My skin is now ut 
blemish or wrinkle anywhere.” 

It is not a face powder, cream, cosmetic, or bleach, and it 
contains no oil, grease, paste or poisons of any kind, but is s 
purely vegetable ie discovery & leaves the skin clear, soft and 

velvety. Anyone sending their name and address and 4 cents 
to cover postage, to Mrs. Josephine LeBlare, 1O7 Hall Bidg., 
8t. Louis, Mo., will ve a free package of this wonder- 
tul beautlfer ‘e's @ plain sesled wrapper by mail prepaid. 








Hints and Helps 


BY ELMER E. BEAMS, A. M. 





OUR WATCHWORD : 
‘*The Common School is the Hope of our Country.’’ 


SCHOOLROOM ORDER. 

Good order is one of the direct re- 
sults of good discipline, 
should strive to be a good disciplina- 
rian. Good order is that regularity 
and methodical way of conducting all 
the details of school work which fol- 
low from the action of good rules 
properly enforced. Good order does not 
come by accident but by proper ar- 
rangement. We find in every well- 
ordered school that everything has its 
place and that everything is in its 
place at all times. We cannot have 
profitable work without first having 
good order. Where order is waniing, 
the teacher is a mere form without 
power. We find the value of school- 
work is in just proportion to the de- 
gree of order that is maintained. 
Some of the most common errors in 
school order are: (1) Laxity—loose, 
weak, or partial order; (2) Undue 
stringency; (3) Irregularity; (4) Pas- 
sivity—inertness, or vacant stillnéss; 
(5) Pettiness—unwise minuteness, 
needless orders. (6) Want of foresight 
and arrangement. 

Good order is always joyous and 
vivacious; it is quietness, but not 
dullness. 

EXERCISE IN CORRESPONDENCE. 

1. Write a letter ordering goods. 

2. Write an answer announcing thé 
shipment of the goods. 

3. Write a second answer, declin- 
ing to open an account, and giving 


reasons. Make it very polite. 
4. You have received the goods 
ordered. Acknowledge. receipt of 


same, expressing thanks for prompt- 
ness, and enclosing check in payment. 
DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

Name their native States and 
write a brief sketch of their lives: 
H. W. Longfellow; J. Q. Adams; 
Daniel Webster; Benj. Franklin; Hor- 
ace Greeley; R. W. Emerson; J. E. 
Worcester; W. C. Bryant; John G. 
Saxe; John Jay; C. A. Arthur; Alex. 
Hamilton; Stephen A. Douglas; Robt. 
Fulton; John Adams; J. Fennimore 
Cooper. 

CLASS MANAGEMENT HINTS. 

Under this head is included control 
and teaching. The teacher who can 
manage a class well can both govern 
and teach. The power to govern and 
the power to teach are very distinct; 
they should go together, but one can- 
not be any guarantee of the other. 
The controlling power depends en- 
tirely on the character and moral 
force; teaching depends largely upon 
intellectual acquirements and apti- 
tudes. 

Good class management must be 
real and decided, kind and wise. All 


The teacher 


trary. The teacher’s will must dom- 
inate. His will must be the master 
mind of the class, single, strong, 
supreme. Strive to secure the pupils’ 
willing co-operation, and induce him 
to go on by making the forward way 
attractive. 
MEMORY GEMS. 
When giving out ‘‘memory gems’’ 
always give the children something 
that is worth learning—a real gem. 
We find that much of the so-called 
child poetry is nothing more than so 
much poetical rot—trash. It lacks 
both sense and sentiment. We are 
told that the child’s mind is a_store- 
house—then fill it with the best that 
our literature affords—not husks. Let 
the ‘‘memory gem’’ be suitable to the 
age of the pupil and see that the pupil 
understands the meaning conveyed. 


GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS, 

1. Name the States you would cross 
in traveling by the shortest route from 
Rochester, N. Y., to Austin, Texas. 

2. Name the five largest lake cities. 

3. What state has the largest extent 
of sea-coast ? 

4. How-would the completion of the 
Nicaragua canal affect our trade? 

5. Where does the sun rise first, 
Boston or St. Louis? Why? 


LITERATURE QUESTIONS. 
Who wrote: 
1. ‘*Tale of a Tub.’’ 
2. ‘*Song of the Shirt.’’ 
3. ‘*Timothy Titcomb.’’ 
4. ‘* Essay on Man.’’ 
5. ‘* Thanatopsis.’’ 
6. ‘‘Enoch Arden.’’ 
7. ‘*The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
8. ‘‘Hail Columbia.”’ 
9. ‘*Guardian Angel.’’ 
10. ‘‘Over the Hills to the 
House. ’’ 


Poor 


ANSWERS. 

. Jonathan Swift. 
. Thomas Hood. 
J. G. Holland. 

. Alexander Pope. 
W. C. Bryant. 

. Alfred Tennyson. 
Francis S. Key. 

. Joseph Hopkins. 
O. W. Holmes. 
Will Carleton. 


EXERCISE ON AUTHORS. 
(Note: Find out all you can about 
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This Beautiful Work of Art 


The publishers of Worips Events haye 
made arrangements with the INTERNATIONAL 
Art Company, whereby we are able to offer 
as a present to each of our readers this beau. 
tiful work of art, entitled : 


Che Three Christian Graces 


A miniature copy of which is shown_ here 
with. Itis 16inches wide and 20 incheg 
long, and engraved on a heavy plate paper, 
which gives it a remarkably handsome 
finish. 

The picture is a perfect reproduction of g 
work of one of the old masters, and is g 
work of art that would be prized highly by 
a en of the beautiful. 

e trust every subscriber to the Norma, 
Insrructor will take advantage of this un- 
precedented offer. Read the attached coupon 
carefully, fill it out and mail at once to the 


International Art Co., St. Charles, Ill. 





eae Art Coupon 


This is to certify that I am a reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. Enclosed find 30c. 
in stamps, or 25c. in silver, to cover cost of wrapping, mailing, etc., for which 
please send me copy of your picture THE THREE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


Name 








Fill out this coupon and mail to the INTERNATIONAL ART CO., ST. CHARLES 
ILLINOIS. 4 











at almost cost, a to convince you 
how handy it is to keep all your records on 
cards, instead of in books, The Card System will 

keep all sorts of information “right at your fingers’ ends” 
—no indexing —no crossing off ‘*dead”’ items as with 
books —you simply take out the card, so that only “‘live” 
matter has to be handled. Outfit ‘100 x” consists of a 
quarter-sawed Oak Tray, 9 in. deep, finely finished, with ad- 
justablesliding block to keep cards upright; 400 5""x 3” white 
fecord Cards, best quality linen, machine ruled; 3 sets of 
Guides; monthly; daily (1-31): ee mn pe Z) 
s utfit **130x same as 

$1.25, prepaid. above, but Cards are 6” x 
@', and Tray is 10” deep, $1.85. Cash with order 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















each and write out on Friday after- 


Now is the time to enter our new 


Prize Contest 


FOR BEST AMATEUR PHOTOCRAPHS . 
of Interiors, Landscapes and Portraits made with our DEXO outfit. 
Our Complete ‘‘Dexo’’ Outfit (regular price $14.75) onlyg 00 
with a chance to secure more than its cost in cash prizes, g” 
THE DEXO OUTFIT CONSISTS OF: 
14x5 Dexo Holding Comin with Rapid Kectilinear Lens and Junior Automatic 

Case, 1 Folding Tr’ 


Liberal CASH PRIZES, 
$10, $5, $3 and smaller 
prizes in each Class. 





Shutter and Leather Ne tad ipod, 1 Foldin ark Room 
Lantern, 1 semi Oe Der) jates,8 4x5 Trays, 1 Negative Rack meee De: 
veloping Powders, 1 Package Hypo Soda, 1 Measuring Glass, ldozen 4x5 Print- 


po 
Powders, 1 4x5 Printing Frame, 1 Dozen Card 


ing Paper,1 Package Tonin 
# Mounts, 1 Jar Mounting P: 1 Paste Brush, 1 Print Roller, 1 Portrait Lens 
Attachment, 1 Wide Angle Lens Attachment, 1 Background 6x5 feet, 1 


Complete Instruction 
: No charge of any kiud to enter this contest. Write for full partic- 
ulars and list of prizes today. Send for complete catalogue of Cameras and Photo. Supplies of 
all kinds. Tell us your photo troubles—we’ll tell you the cure, 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO., Largest Photographic Supply House in the World, 86 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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school rule must be more or less arbi- 


noon. ) 

Who said: 

1. ‘‘There is no such word as fail.’’ 

2. ‘‘Man wants but little here be- 
low.’’ 

3. ‘*God’s mills grind slow but 
sure.’”’ 

4. ‘*Trip the light fantastic toe. ¥ 

5. ‘‘ Laugh and grow fat.’’ 





CPT 


mn 44. Po. TEA SET FRE: 


To every lady who sells 10 cans of , etc., 

to each purchaser a beautiful Gold and Floral Decorated 
‘Fruit or Berry Set, 7 pieces, we give this 44- 

» rated Tea Set, fullsizefortable use, free. No money requ 
advance, Simply send your name & address & we will send you 
our = order blank, ete. We will allow youtime to deliver the 
bo isle, as wa pay the freight, & will trast gon. with they Baking 

no risk, as we pay the ou Ww e 
Powder & Dishes ete. We also give away [l2- nner Sets, 
rniture, etc., fo: 


rts, Couches, Fu: r our 


King Mfg. Co., 631 King Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 
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went: YOUR GRAY HAIR 


DuBy’s O HERBS restore 
ay or hair to its natural reice 
beauty andsoftness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a Loot 
lossy and health: sppcerinee, it Ww 
Not STAIN THE SCALP, is not icky. 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate si ven, 
copperas, or poisons of an, kind, b but is com- 
sed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. It 
S NOT ADYE, but . HAIR TONIC and costs 
ONLY 25 CENTS 0 MAKE ONE PINT. It will producethe 
most luxuriant tresses Spee. a Salen and wiry hair, and 
bring back the volet  . origina ly was before itturned gray. 
There is more health to the airins single ackage of DUBY’S 
OZARK HERBS than in all the hair stains and dyes made. 
Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. Address 
OZARK HERB COMPANY 





+ St. Louis, Mo. 





NCINEERING 


in all branches—Mechanical, Elec- 
BY aA Ratiroad, etc., TAUGHT 





L by @ corps of graduates 


rom the yt ad universities of the | 


Soames. Degrees conferred by au- 


thority of Congress. 9th year. Spare- 
time study alone required to gradu- 
ate in one of the leading professions. 
& Tuition payable in instalments, 
ee Write for illustrated booklet. 
National Corresnondence Institute, 
A4-472d Nat’! Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C. 











A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


That stock in this Mining Company will pay / 








) you .02 per cent per month on the invest- , 
$ ment. Write for Prospectus. 

) AMERICAN PROMOTION CO., 3 
$Box802 - = Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
we 








You can obtain one of our hand 
gfome Snake Rings absolutely free, 
We are giving away these rings to 
simply advertise our business, There 
is no misrepresentation or humbug 
about this—so if you wish to secure 
one of our SNAKE RINGS, all we ask 
is that whep you receive it you will 
show same to your friends. Thou- 






: SS and are more than delighted with 
iA them. This is a grand chance to get 
a HANDSOME RING, without paying one cent for it and you 
should write at once, stating street and number of your resi- 
dence, x P. O. Box if vou have one. Send and be surprised. Ad- 
dress, THE SLX GIRL OO., Dept. 180, N. ¥. CITY. 


WEDDING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ood INVITATIONS. Latest styles 
samples for 2c. 100 VISITING CARDS, postp’d, 35c. 
E.J.schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co. Dept. B81,St.Louis, Mo. 


and students we 

EACHERS assess 

fur our new cata- 

logue of house desks. We know we can interest 
you. Weship on nee es on deposit. 

isK CO 

Dep’tB.  - - - Muskegon, Mich. 

“OH” MY CORN, you hear people cry, but 

why suffer when 15c. will 

relieve you. Ideal Corn Cure kills the soreness 

and removes the corn. Send for a box at once 

Price by mail 15c. or 2 Boxes for 25 cents. SEIRF 


SPECIALTY CO., P. 0. Box 299, New Or- 
leans, Louisana. 


—— Teachers, Business Men, send 
stamp for information of successful, 
scientific methods of using mental force 


in business.and daily life. Learn to conserve your 
energies. William E. Towne, Dept.60,Holyoke, Mass. 


PIMPLES Ato s.4ckteans 


entirely removed in 2 to 5 

days. Never fails, Skin left 
soft, clear and healthy. Perfectly harmless. Send luc. 
Specific Remedy Co., Dept K, Cleveland, O. 


OLD EYES MADE NEW. ,2,5%¢ 


By mail i oscillation, for far-sight, atrophy,cataract. 
y mail,10c. Dr, Foote, Box 788, New York. 


Pirin roe 























Pin, 1 Dancing Skeleton (great fun), 1 Large game of 
Rivals, & Book of Genuine Cards (no trash) ALL SENT FOR 10 CTS 
IBD CARD W ontowese, Conn. 


Mrs. H. Smaling is the Manufacturer of the finest 
custom corset made, ‘ Lady agents wanted. 
Rochester,N. Y. = « 142 E. Main Street 


ANY SCAR! Removed at home. A safe and 
3 remedy mailed for 50cents, Ad- 
dress G. C, FOS ER, Sabula, Iowa, 











RSO: ny evens 
0 owa, 
to $6.5) a day J 


MADE ES105 THE FIRSTS MONTH 
ar 3 toe 


DG 

Pay ne making 3.5 to 
MRS. L. 2H 

ites: “IT made $080 to $0. 

me? to MS daly made Bloting joweles. 

bleware, : ‘levels, m wit 
gold, oliver. nickel, etc. Enormous de- 
5 wena. ‘each You FREE! 


@. Gray 4 Co., Plauinc¥ Works, A Miom! Bldg., Oincinnati,0. 


sands have received rings from us* 
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ANSWERS. 
Bulwer. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
George Herbert. 
Milton. 
Ben Jonson. 


GEOGRAPHY—QUERIES. 


What city is known as: 

Disheen. 

Eternal City. 

Fall City. 

Garden City. 

Gem City. 

Imperial City. 

Iron City. 

Meadow City. 

Mound City. 

Mushroomopolis. 
ANSWERS. 


Cork, Ireland. 
Rome, Italy. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Chicago, II. 
Dayton, O. 
Rome, Italy. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Northampton, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS. 

1. Which is warmer day or night? 
Why? 

2.. Which 
Why? 

3. Where would you find it warmer, 
at the bottom or at the top of a_ hill? 
Why? 

4. Where are the. stars:in the day 
time? 

5. What is a delta? 

Require the pupils to copy the fol- 
lowing selection: carefully.. Then. to 
rule paper as follows and classify the 
parts of speech it contains: 

‘*So live, that’ when. thy summons 
comes to join é 

The innumerable caravzn, that:moves 

To the mysterious reali: where each 


>? NS 
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=" 
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is. the hottest month? 


How formed? 


shall take 
His chamber:in.the silent hall of the 
dead, : 
Thou goest not like the qu: rry-slave at 
night, 


Scourged to his dungeon, but, sus- 
tained and soothed 


By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 


grave, 
Like one who wraps the dri ery of 
his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant 


dreams. ’”’ 
PRIMARY NUMBER. 
A good drill. on the multiplication 
table which can be easily illustrated: 
1. Mr. John’s gate has five pickets. 
Mr. Jones’ gate has twice as’many. 


How many pickets has Mr. Jones’ 
gate? 
2. Sarah had two roses; Jane had 


three times as many. How many had 
Jane? 
3. Dan had four boxes; John four 
times as many. How many had John? 
4. I had four apples; Mike four 
times as many. How man had Mike? 
5. I had five tops; John three times 
as many. How many had John? 





COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I have received a number of letters | 
asking my opinion about having com- | 
mercial geography taught in our rural | 
schools and requesting me to make 
reply thereto in this department in the 
September issue. There are very 
many reasons for teaching elementary 
commercial geography in our rural 
schools. The major portion of the 
pupils of our rural schools never have 
the opportunity of a high school course; 
consequently courses of study for the 
rural schools—especially the grammar 
grades—should include not only ‘‘ read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic,’’ the ac- 
cepted disciplinary studies, but also 
studies that give valuable practical 
knowledge to our boys and girls who 
are to enter into a business career at 
an earlyage. The interests of our 
country are so broadly business inter- 
ests, the personal interests of millions 
of our people are so intimately con- 
nected with the products, industries, 
and trade of the country, that commer- 
cial geography may logically demand a 
place in the rural school course—the 
grammar grades. 

Elementary commercial geography 
may be advantageously substituted for 
place and political geography in the 
seventh and eighth years of the rural 
schools, for with proper handling, the 
new subject may be made to illuminate 
and vivify all there is in the present 
study. of geography and to give to it 
an added living, human _ interest. 
The pupil who studies the great cattle 
industry, from the time the calf is 
branded in the ‘‘round up’’ on the 
plains of Montana, through each step 
as the steer leaves the range for the 
stockyards in Chicago, its journey by 
‘cattle car’’ to Boston, and thence by 
steamer to London, gets a knowledge 
of great areas of production in the 
West, of the direction and importance 
of highways of transportation, and 
of international trade relations, and 
gets this knowledge as the easy and 
natural outcome of an _ interesting 
study. The story of ctton, from its 
first appearance in ne Mississippi 
cotton fields throug. -’«ry process of 
marketing and ma...tacture till it 
finally appears. as a shirt on the back 
of a person, makes geography a new 
and live thing to every pupil. Geog- 
raphy if studied through its relation 
to commerce can no longer be classed 
with the ‘‘grind studies.’’ In order 
to teach this subject as it ought to 
be taught, we need a first class text, 
and there seems to be a scarcity of 
suitable texts in this direction. We 
need a work devoted entirely to com- 
mercial geography. I know of but 
one at the present time suitable for 
our grammar grades and that is 
‘*Adam’s Elementary Commercial 
Geography’’ just from the press of D. 
Appleton Co., of 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. Define and give example of @) composite 
number; 4) divisor; ¢) common divisor; @) great- 
est common divisor. 

2. Four commercial travelers leave the home 
office on Thursday, January 2, 1902, on circuits of 
4, 8, 12, and 16 weeks’ travel respectively. If 
they continue traveling every week, repeating their 
circuits, on what date will all first meet again at 
the office? 

3. The numerator of a fraction is six-fifths of 
the denominator and the sum of the numerator and 
denominator is 319; what is the fraction? : 

4. What is the length of a plank 1% in. thick. 
1 ft. 6 in. wide, containing 36 board feet? 

5. For how much must I make a 30 day note 
without interest, that I may realize $350 if dis- 
counted at 6%? 

6. How many days will be required for 6 men 
to build 7 machines, if 12 men build 40 machines 
in 9 days? (Solve by proportion.) 

7. Two-thirds of 12 is 12% times j of what 
number? (Give full analysis). 

8. If it costs $150 to fence a field 72 rd. by 98 
rd., what will it cost at the same rate, to fence a 
square field of the same area? 

9. What must be the height of a bin 10 ft. long 
and 4 ft. wide to hold 10 tons of coal, allowing 
the weight of a cubic foot of coal to be 56 lbs. ? 

10. A note for $400 dated. Jan. 2, 1901, and 
bearing five per cent interest, has the following 
indorsement: Sept. 2, 1901, $150. How much is 
due on Jan 2., 1902? 

ANSWEKS. 


1. a) Composite number is one which has in- 
tegral factors besides itself and unity; 4) divisor 
is a number which is exactly contained in another; 
c) common divisor is a divisor common to two 
or more numbers; @) greatest common divisor is 
the greatest divisor common to two or more num- 
bers. 

2. 48 weeks—Dec. 4, 1902. 

tit. | 
16 ft. 
$351.75-+. 
3385 days. . 
16. 
$504.- 
8.92 ft. 
10. $267.718. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. a) Which is shorter and by how much, the 
equatorial or the polar diameter of the earth? 4) 
Why cannot this be accurately represented on arti- 
ficial globes? 

2. a) What isa glacier? 4) Name three glacier 
fields. c) What is the origin of icebergs? 

3. Name and give the location of a) six large 
seaport cities on the Atlantic coast of North 
- America; 4) three on the Gulf coast; c) three on 
the Pacific. 

4. a) What river drains much of the north- 
western part of the United States? 4) For what 
industry is it noted? 

5. Give the location of the volcanic belt in a) 
the eastern continent; 4) the western. 

6. Through what countries of South America 
does the meridian of Washington pass? 


7. Name three important products of South 
American a) forests. 4) fields and farms, ¢) mines. 

8. a) What parallel forms a portion of the 
northern boundary of this State? 4) What is the 
longitude of New York city? 

9. Name three cities of this State whose _loca- 
tion may be accounted for from physical conditions 
and state such conditions in each case. 

10. Name a) the races of mankind; 4) a people 
belonging to each race. 


ANSWERS. 


1. a) Polar diameter by about twenty-six miles. 
6) On account of smallness of artificial globes as 
compared with the size of the earth, the difference 
in the length of the diameter cannot be accurately 
represented. 

2. a) A glacier is a stream of ice whose source 
is above the limit of perpetual snow. 4) In the 
Alps, in Alaska (Muir glacier), and in Greenland. 





c) Whenever the end of a glacier projects into the 
sea, it is pushed farther and farther into the water 
until it breaks off and floats away in the form of 
an iceberg. 

3. a) Halifax, Nova Scotia; Boston, Massachu- 
setts; New York; Baltimore, Maryland; Charles. 
ton, South Carolina; Savannah, Georgia; Mobile, 
Alabama; Galveston, Texas; Vera Cruz, Mexico; 
Acapulco, in southern part of Mexico; San Fran- 
cisco, California; Tacoma, Washington. 

4. a) The Columbia. 4) Salmon fisheries. 

5. a) In Kamchatka, Japan, Formosa,. Philip- 
pines, Molucca, Australia, New Guinea, New 
Britain, New Hebrides and New Zealand, and 
southern Europe. 4) In the region of the Andes, 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade mountains, Central 
America, Mexico, Alaska and the Aleutian islands, 

6. Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 

7. a) Lumber, india-rubber, birds of plumage; 
5) coffee, cotton, sugar; c) gold, silver, diamonds, 
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8. a) 45° N. L.; 4) 74° west from Greenwich or 
3° east from Washington. 

9. New York, on account of its fine harbor and 
the Hudson river; Buffalo, on account of its .loca- 
tion on Lake Erie and the lake terminus of the Erie 
Canal; Albany, on account of its location on the 
Hudson river and the earstern terminus of the Erie 
Canal. 

10. a) and 4) The Caucasian, most Europeans; 
the Mongolian, the Chinese or Japanese; the 
Ethiopian, natives of Africa; the Malay, natives 
of Malay peninsula and the islands of Oceanica; 
the Indians, natives of America. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the dominating idea in Persian 
education? 

2. What was the character of the Jewish home? 

3. What was Plato’s idea in regard to the rela- 
tion of a) the child to the State; 4) intellectual 
to physical education? 

4. What were the chief purposes of education in 
Rome during the early centuries of its history? 

5. What condition in English education can be 
traced to the influence of Alfred the Great? 

6. Name one university organized early in 
each of the following countries:; England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy. 

7. What are the requirements of the ‘‘Saxony 
Plan’’ of Melanchthon as to a) number of studies 
pursued; 4) language used; c) gradation of 
pupils? 

8. In what century, where and by whom was the 
first normal school established ? 

9. What did St. Augustine hold regarding a) 
pagan literature; 4) the chief subject to be taught 
in school? 

10. What was the character of the education of 
women during the feudal ages? 


ANSWERS. 


1. The highest aim of Persian education was to 
inculcate in her youths ideas of temperance and 
justice, and to train them to maintain the military 
supremacy of the State. 

2. The Jewish home life was the purest of an- 
tiquity. Monogamy was practiced and the wife 
was regarded as the equal of her husband. Chil- 
dren were regarded as the gifts of God; therefore, 
the father’s aim was to bring up his children in 
the service of the Lord. The father taught his 
boys reading and writing, and the mother taught 
the girls household duties; but the latter were not 
entirely excluded from’ intellectual training. 

3. a) The State shall have absolute control of 
the child. 4) He gave predominance to intel- 
lectual culture. He said, ‘‘If the mind be edu- 
cated it will take care of the body, for the good 
soul improves the body, and not the good body the 
soul.’’ 

4. Under the Republic Rome gave preference to 
education of the Spartan type. ‘‘Rome worked 
for practical ends; she was guided only by con- 
siderations of utility; she had no regard for 
ideals; her purpose was simply the education of 
soldiers and citizens who would he obedient and 
devoted. She did not know man in the abstract; 
she only knew the Roman citizen.’’ 

5. Alfred did not seek universal education, - but 
he urged that the children of every freeman should 
learn to read and write and should have instruc- 
tion in Latin. The fact that England has laid 
stress upon the education of the upper classes but 
has been slow to provide for the masses is traceable 
to his influence. 

6. England—Oxford; 
France—Faris; Italy—Salermo. 
vary.) 


Germany—Heidelburg; 
(Answers will 





7. a) There must not be too many studies; 4) 
Latin c) at least three grades or classes. 

8. The first normal school was established at 
Rheims, by LaSalle in 1684. (Authorities differ. ) 

9. a) It should be excluded. 4) History in nar- 
rative style. 

10. Considerable attention was paid to the edu- 
cation of women. Girls were taught the domestic 
arts and forms of etiquette; they also learned to 
read and write and were made familiar with 


poetry. They were carefully prepared to sustain 
the peculiar duties of feudal womanhood. 
ALGEBRA. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. Remove all signs of aggregation and simplify 
3a [6-+-¢(a—d) + (ab —ac) —26(c—a+2). 

2, Find the greatest common divisor of a?+ 
2ab+6*%, 3a2—362, a? —2a25+-363. 





3. Find the value of + in the equation band ad 
ax 


3 2 2 8 253 
ke Gteen a* +3a*b-+-3ab +-0 FR, —: 
‘ 3a*-+3ab at+é 
Express the result in its simplest form. 


5. Find, by use of the binomial theorem, the 
5th power of x+—a. (Leave all work on the 
paper. ) 


A 23 |5 
6. Reduce to simplest form a), | ° 
3 


9 
P a tees 
) a —b a- + b 


7. Find the values of x in the equation 32? — 


146. 
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8. Form two simultaneous equations of the 
first degree, each containing two unknown quan- 
tities and eliminate one of these unknown quan- 
titics by the method of substitution. 

9. a) What is the law of exponents in multi- 
plication? 6) What are the terms of an algebraic 
expression? A 

10. What number is that which is as much greater 
than 67 as its third part is less than 25? 
ANSWERS. 


36—9abc4-9ab2 —12ad?. 


2. a +. 
a. bm +6n—ac-+ad 
ab 
4 (a+?) 
3a(a—d) 
5. #°—5xta+1023 a2—10x?2 a3 +5.xrat—a'. 
Ya er a = ° 
Sa) _P'1S ; 6) ———__ j/ 4*—3*. 
g! az—$? ' 
7. «==3 or —%. 


8. Answers will vary. 

9. a) The exponent of any letter in the product 
is equal to the sum of the exponents of this letter 
in the multiplicand and multiplier. 6) The terms 
of an algebraic quantity are the parts or divisions 
made by the signs + and —. 

10. 69. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. How are the following officers chosen: a) at- 
torney-general of the State of New York; 6). at- 
orney genreal of the United States? 

2. Name one duty of a) the court of appeals of 
this State; 4) the State court of claims. 

3. a) What is the chief executive officer of a 
county called? 6) Who has the authority to remove 
him from office? : , 

4. Name two duties of the secretary of state of 
the United States. 

5. a) To which department of the national 
government does the weather bureau belong? 
Name an important duty of this bureau. 

6. State the two executive functions of the 
United States senate. 

7. Give two reasons why the vice-president has 
less power in legislation than the speaker of the 
house of representatives. 

8. a) What officers determine the value of the 
taxable property of each person of the town? 4) 
How and when are these officers chosen? 

9. What officers constitute the town board? 

10. Name three duties of the board of super- 
visors. 

ANSWERS. 

1. a) By the voters of the State at a general 
election. 4) Appointed by the president and con- 
firmed by the senate. : 

2. a) To review the decisions of lower courts 
properly brought before it. 6) To hear and de- 
cide upon the claim which an individual may pre- 
sent against the State. 

3. a) Sheriff. 4) Governor. 

4. He conducts all official correspondence with 
foreign governments and he is the custodian of the 
laws enacted by congress. (Other answers may be 
given. 

5. a) The department of agriculture. 6) Un- 
der its direction observations are taken and the 
probable changes in the weather are determined. 

6. To ratify treaties made with foreign govern- 
ments and to confirm appointments made by the 
president. 

7. The speaker of the house appoints the stand- 
ing committes of that body, while these are named 
by the majority in the senate. The speaker has 


a vote on all questions and the vice-president has 


not. ‘The speaker is a member of the body over 
which he presides, while the vice-president is not. 
8. a) The town assessors. 6) By the voters of 
the town at the biennial town meeting. 
9. The supervisor, town clerk and justices of 
the peace of the town. 


10. To meet as a board of county canvassers and _ 


perform the duties thereof. To have the care and 
custody of the corporate property of the county. 
To audit all lawful accounts and charges against 
the county and to direct that the sums _ necessary 
be raised to pay-the same. (Other answers may 
e given. 
SCHOOL LAW. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. a) Name two school officers who may be re- 
moved by the State superintendent. 46) For what 
causes may they be removed? 

2. If a common school district has no treasurer, 
upon whom are orders drawn a) for money re- 
ceived from the State; 4) for money collected in 
the district? 

3. When a common school district has. three 
trustees, what is necessary in order to secure legal 
action by the board, as to a) notice of board 
meeting; 4) number attending; c) number con- 
curring in any decision of the board? 

4. Upon what basis are school moneys appor- 
tioned to districts by school commissioners? 

5. What teachers are required by law to attend 
teachers’ institutes? 

6. In what additional subjects must a teacher 
holding a second grade certificate earned since 
August, 1900, pass examination, in order to receive 
a first grade certificate? 

7. Between what ages must all children mentally 
and physically competent attend upon instruction 
during some portion of the school year? 

8.° What. is the legal provision in regard to the 
manner of voting for district officers? 

9. a) For how long is a school commissioner 
elected; 4) a sole trustee? 

10. Under what conditions may a school com- 
missioner appoint a district trustee? 


ANSWERS. 


1. a) Aschool commissioner and any school 
district officer. 6) For any willful violation or 
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{the top of the tube. 


order, decision or regulations of the State super- 
intendent. 

2. a) Upon the supervisor of the town in which 
the district is located. 6) Upon the collector of 
the district. 

3. a) At least 24 hours notice of the meeting. 
6) Two. c) Two. 

4. On the aggregate attendance of pupils. 

5. All teachers under contract to teach in a 
school commissioner district at the time an insti- 
tute is held in such district must attend such 
institute. If a board of education in an invorpor- 
ated village of 5,000 people decides not to close 
the schools of such village, then the teachers 
thereof are excused from atiending such institute. 

6. Algebra, book-keeping, physics and history 
of education. 

7. Between eight and fourteen years. 
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50 Fine White Ivory Finish Calling Cards for 2@e¢ in 
silver or stamps. Engravers latest style, correct size. 
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8. That all district officers shall be elected by 
ballot. 

9. a) Three years; 4) one year. 

10. When a vacancy in the office has existed for 
one month and the district has failed to fill the 
same by special election. 


PHYSICS. 
QUESTIONS. 


a 
| 
| 
| 


1. Name a) two practical purposes for which 
the wedge is used; 4) three commo. articles made 
on the principle of the wedge. 

2. Name a) Three different kinds of substances; 
6) two specific properties of each. 

3. Explain how a thermometer measures tem- 
perature. : 

4. A glass jar will hold 163.596 pounds of mer- 
cury or 12 pounds of water. Find the specific 


gravity of the mercury. . 


5. Name four principal parts of the telegraph. | 
6. ._Describe an experiment showing the elastic- 
ity of gases. 


7. Upon what two things does the intensity of —-——— 


light depend? 

8. What strings of the piano give a) the lowest 
notes; 4) the highest notes? c) Why? 

9. Define friction, force, momentum. | 


10. Show what relation atmospheric pressure | 
bears to the boiling point of liquids. 


ANSWERS. | 


1. a) Splitting timber and lifting heavy} 
weights, splitting flags and lifting vessels in a | 
dock. 6) Nails, needles, pins, knives, axes, etc. | 
2. a and 4) Glass—transparency and brittleness. | 
Air—compressibility and expansibility. Water— 
porosity and elasticity of volume. 

3. The thermometer consists of a glass bulb and | 
a capillary tube. The bulb and a portion of the| 
tube is filled with mercury, then it is brought to 
so high a temperature thet the mercury reaches 
The opening is then fused | 


‘and the mercury is hermetically sealed within the, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


‘water; the water will rise a short distance into} 


tube. The thermometer is placed in melting ice | 
contained in a perforated vessel. When the mer- 
cury column has come to rest a mark is made on | 
the glass tube at the level of the mercury. This 
is called the ‘‘freezing point.’’ By placing the | 
thermometer in water boiling under pressure of | 
one atmosphere, the ‘‘boiling point’’ is ascer- | 
tained, and then the thermometer is graduated be- | 
tween these two points. 


4. 12) 163.596 


163.33 specific gravity. 
5. Electro-magnet, key, battery, circuit or wire; | 
receiver, transmitter, battery, relay, wire. | 
6. Invert a tumbler and immerse it in a jar of | 


the tumbler. Then raise the tumbler to the sur- 





face of the water and the water line in the tumbler 
/and outside of it will be the same, 


showing that | 
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the pressure of the water caused the air in the 
tumbler to be contracted and that it again ex- 
panded as soon as the pressure was removed. 

7. Distance from the source and angle of inci- 
dence. 

8. a) The bass or lower. 4) The treble or up- 
per. c) ‘The bass strings are longer and heavier 
than the treble. 1) Nuwber of vibrations per 
second decreases as the length of the cord in- 
creases. 2) Number of vibrations per second de- 
creases as the square root of the weight of the cord 
increases per linear unit. 

9. a) Resistance with which a moving body 
meets from the surface upon which it. moves. 4) 
Any cause that tends to produce, change, or de- 
stroy motion. c) The quantity of a body’s motion. 
It is the product of the number representing its 
mass and velocity. 

10. At a high altitude where atmospheric pres- 
sure is slight water boils at a lower temperature 
than at sea level. Increase of pressure raises the 
boiling point; a decrease of pressure lowers it. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. What should be the character and the scope 
of the work in Arithmetic the first three years of 
school? 

2. Give an example of a) analytic method in 
teaching; 4) synthetic method. 

3. Name in order of preference the three direc- 
tions from which light might properly enter the 
schoolroom, with reference to the pupils. 

4. Give a program for opening exercises in a 
grammer grade in a school in which there is no 
general assembly. 

5. a) In the inspection of pupils’ written les- 
sons, should all the papers of all the pupils be ex- 
amined? 4) Give reasons for your answer. 

6. Give two reasons why the teaching of read- 
ing is of special importance. 

7. Discuss the value of poetry in a) primary 
grades, 4) advanced grades. 

8. Give a plan for teaching current topics, that 
will give each pupil definite work, and keep the 
whole class well informed upon important current 
events. 

9. a) State an argument in favor -of vertical 
writing; 4) an argument against it. 

10. In what way should the length of the recita- 
tion be affected by a) the grade of the pupil; 4) 
the subject studied; c) other conditions? 


ANSWERS. 


(The answers in this subjct are largely sug- 
gestive. ) : 

1. a) It should be treated more as an art than 
as a science, and the aim should be to cultivate 
accuracy and facility in the elementary processes 
more than to develop the reasoning powers. 3) 
The scope will differ according to the method 


perused. 
Fundamental operations, and simple work in 
fractions. Concrete work with analysis, easy 


problems in mental arithmetic. (Teachers manual, 
department of public instruction. ) 

2. a) It is the deducing of particular facts from 
a general law. 4) It is the grouping of particular 
facts and thereby obtaining the general law. An 
example of analytic method is found in the ‘‘sen- 
tence method’’ of reading; of synthetic in the 
‘*phonic method.’’ 

3. 1) Left shoulder, 2) back, 3) right shoulder. 

4. a) Singing, devotional or patriotic. 4) Roll- 
call answered by quotations. c) Literary exercises. 
d@) Singing, bright, quick, time. 

A description of an experiment in physics, 
cussion of some political events, 


dis- 
recitation of a 





poem, or examination and classification of some 
natural history specimen, are some of the things 
that may form a basis for the literary exercise. 

5. 1)—For—Each pupil is shown his own faults 
and has an opportunity to correct them. 2) 
A gainst—Takes too much of the teacher’s time; 


a better plan would be to have the most common 


errors noted, and corrected by the class. 

6. 1) It is essential for a comprehension of all 
other subjects. 2) It is the means by which edu- 
cation in after life is obtained. 

7. Poetry in the lower grades adds valuable 
words to the child’s vocabulary, guides and nour- 
ishes the imagination and contributes beautiful 
thoughts. In the higher grades it awakens the 
sense of the beautiful and sublime as prose cannot 
do. In the reading of rhythmic poetry, par- 
ticularly in the lower grades, care must be exer- 
cised that too much stress be not laid on the ac- 
cented syllables of the feet. 





8. Allot subjects to the different members of 
the class or school, and have these subjects looked 
up and presented by the different pupily, either 
written or orally. One afternoon each week may 
be devoted to this work, or one or two pupils may 
recite each day. 


9. a) Plain, easy to make and easy to read; 4) 
said to be slow, and spoiled by speed. 


10. a) The length of the recitation in primary 
classes should be less than in those more advanced. 
6) Some studies require less time than do others, 
Spelling or any other lesson that is largely a matter 
of memory or narrative requires less time than one 
in whch reasoning is exercised or there is develop- 
ment to be done. c) The longer recitations should 
come early in the day; lessons should be shortened 
when students are wearied and inattentive; a reci- 
tation should be shorter in warm than in cold 
weather. ¢ 
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READING. 
QUESTIONS. 
Labor is life!—‘tis the still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth! 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens: 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in 
tune! —Frances S. Osgood. 

1, What is the teaching of the above para- 
graph? 

2. What inflection follows a) direct questions; 
6) answers to direct questions; ¢) Give an illus- 
tration of each properly marked. 

3. a) Define enunciation. 4) Name and give 
examples of three classes of faults in enunciation. 

4. Mark the accented syllables and emphatic 
words in the following quotation: ‘‘Living I 
shall assert it, dying I shall assert it.’’ 

5. Name five books, other than school readers, 
suitable for supplemental reading in the fifth 
grade. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Labor makes life useful, happy and glorious, 
but idleness leads to fear, sorrow and despair. 

2. a) Rising, 4) falling. c) Are you going? 
Iam! : 

3. a) It isthe mode of utterance as regards 
fullness and distinctness of the elementary sounds. 
4) Suppression of syllable—reg’/ate. 2) Omis- 
sion of the sound of a letter—gozn’. 3) Blend- 
ing the termination of one syllable with the be- 
ginning of the next. J scream for zce cream. 

4. Liv’ing I shall assert it, dy’zng I shall as- 
sert it. 

5. (Answers will vary—See Report of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1900. Ex- 
hibit 6, page 13,14.) 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
QUESTIONS. 

1, Show why the infinitives in the following 
sentences are correctly used: | 

I should have been happy to meet you. . 

I am happy to have met you. 

I am happy to meet you. 

2. Give reasons for the use of each of the 
punctuation marks in the following: ‘‘You must 
confess, Kenyon, that you never chisled out of 
marble, nor wrought in clay, a more vivid like- 
ness than this, cunning bustmaker, as you think 
yourself.’’ 

3. Correct such of the following sentences as need 
to be corrected, and give the reasons therefor: 
a) Shall you be twenty years old next week? 
6) Who do you think she is? c) He is not as old 
as helooks. qd) Please, can I be excused? 

4. Writea letter of recommendation for one of 
your pupils who is seeking a position as an errand 
boy in a large department store, emphasizing 
such traits as particularly qualify him for the 
position. 

5. Give reasons why the italicized words cannot 
always be used for the words with which they are 
coupled: a) zndividual, person; 6) wages, salary; 
c) female, woman; d) party, person. 

6. Select an adjective of praise or commenda- 
tion appropriate to each of the following: a) 
Niagara Falls; 4) novel; c) weather: d)  ex- 
aminations; ¢) grapes. 

7. Unite the following statements into a 
single complex sentence: 

My worthy friend put me under the particular 
care of his butler. 

His butler was a prudent man. 

He was desirous of pleasing me. 

He heard his master speak of me as a particular 
friend, and that is why he tried to please me. 





8-10. Write a composition of not less than one 
hundred words on any of the following subjects: 

Prince Henry’s Visit to America. 

Some Popular Superstitions. 

Seed Travelers. 

A Critical Moment in my Life. 

Credits will be given onthe merits of the 
composition with particular reference to three 
points: 1) the matter, z e., the thought expressed; 
2) the correctness and propriety of the language 
used; 3) the orthography, punctuation, division 
into paragraphs, use of capitals and general appear- 
ance. 

ANSWERS. 

1. The present infinitive expresses an action 
as present or future, and the present perfect ex- 
presses it as completed at the time indicated by 
the principal verb. In the first sentence, the act 
of meeting was not completed at the time indi- 
cated by the principal verb, so the present infini- 





tive is correct. In the second sentence, the act 
denoted by the infinitive was prior to the time 
indicated by the principal verb, so the perfect in- 
finitive is correct. The meeting took place be- 
fore the time of being glad. In the third sen- 
tence, the act denoted by the infinitive is present 
with reference to the time of the principal verb. 
I am happy at this moment of meeting. 

2. Quotation marks are used because this is a di- 
rect quotation. Kenyon is set off by commas _ be- 
cause it is a noun in direct address. Nor wrought 
zn clay is set off by commas because the predicates 
chisled and wrought are emphatically  distin- 
guished in thought and differently modified. The 
comma after ¢Azs sets off a clause not closely con- 
nected with the rest of the sentence. 

The period is used at the close of a declarative 
sentence. 

3. a) Will you be twenty years old next week? 

(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 47.) 


4. In the winter he 

chops and saws wood, helps feed 
horses and cows, feeds the 
hens, gathers eggs. 

II. His sports— 

Climbing trees. 

Setting traps and_= snares 

rabbits and partridges. 

Hunting. 

Fishing. 

Boating. 

Coasting down long hills. 

Skating. 


for 


yi 
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Graded Mental Arithmetic Problems. 


From Graded Mental Arithmetic by Frank J. 
Browne, just published by Whitaker & Ray Co. 
San Francisco. 


THIRD GRADE. 

How many shoes are in a pair? 
How many weeks are ina month? 
How many quarts are ina gallon? 
How many cents are in a dime? 
How many pecks are in a bushel? 
How many feet are in a yard? 
How many pints are in a quart? 
A peck is what part of a bushel? 
A quart is what part of a gallon? 
A foot is what part of a yard? 
11. Count by 2’s from 2 to 20, and 
back from 20 to 2 
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12. Count by 2’s from 1 to 21, and 
back from 21 to 1. 

13. Count by 3’s from 3 to 15, and 
back from 15 to 3. 

14. Count by 4’s from 4 to 16, and 
back from 16 to 4. 

15. The sum of 3 numbers is 10; the 


first is 4, the second is 3. What is the 
third? 


16. Tom had 10 cents; he spent 5 


cents, and then earned 4 more. How 
many did he have then? 
18. Albert had 12 cents; he bought 


candy with 5 cents, and an orange 
with 3 cents. How many cents had 
he leit? 

19. Lowell paid 5 cents for a tablet, 
2 cents for a pencil, and 3 cents for 
a picture; he had at first 15 cents. 
How much had he left? 

20. If 2 quarts of milk cost 10 cents, 
what will one gallon cost? 

FOURTH GRADE. 


1. How many square inches in the 
surface of al-inchcube? 2-inch cube? 
4-inch cube? 5-inch cube? 

2. How. many 1-inch cubes in a 2- 
inch cube? How many, if the 2-inch 
cube is doubled in length? If it is 
doubled in length and width? 

3. How many 1-inch cubes in a 3- 
inch cube? How many, if the 3-inch 
cube is doubled in length? If it is 
doubled in length and width? 

4. A crayon-box is 4 inches by 4 
inches by 6 inches. How many square 
inches on each end? How many on 
each side? How many on the top? 
On the bottom? What is the whole 
surface of the box? 

5. How many 1-inch cubes will 


box? 
6. Cord wood is 4 feet long. It is 
laid in piles 4 feet high, and. 8 feet 


How many square feet on each end 
of acord? Oneach side of a cord? 
On the top? On the bottom? 

7. How many 1-foot cubes ina cord? 

8. How many cords of 4-foot wood 
in a pile 4 feet high and 8 feet long? 
In a pile 4 feet high and 16 feet long? 
4 feet high and 4 feet long? 4 feet 
high and 12 feet long? 4 feet high 
and 24 feet long? 

9. How many cubic feet in 50 per 
cent of a cord of wood? In 25 per 
cent of a cord of wood? 


. 10. A common brick is 2 inches by 


4 inches by 8 inches. Find the cubic 
inches in it. 

11. What is the surface of a common 
brick? 

12. Draw a rectangle 3 inches by 4 
inches. Draw another having the 
same surface, 2 inches wide. 

13. Draw a rectangle 4 inches by 6 
inches. Draw another having the 
same surface, 3 inches wide. 

14. Find the sum of 50 per cent of a 
pint and 25 per cent of a quart. 

15. Find the sum of 33% per cent of 
a yard and 25 per cent of a foot. 

16. Find the sum of 10 per cent of 
50 and 50 per cent of 10. 

17. Find the sum of 33% per cent of 
an hour and 10 per cent of an hour. 

18. Find the sum of 10 per cent of a 
month and 50 per cent of a month. 

19. Find the sum of 25 per cent pf a 
day and 33% per cent of 9 day. 

20. Find the sum of 50 per cent of a 
year and 25 per cent of a year. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


1. At 20 cents a foot, what will it 
cost to dig a ditch 400 feet long? 

2. A bin of wheat contains 40 
bushels. It was sold at 25 cents a 
bushel. What was received for it? 

3. If 25 per cent of a yard of cloth 
is worth $1.00, what is a yard worth? 

4. Find the cost of 8 pounds of 
sugar at 25 cents a pound. 

5. Find the cost of 8 yards of cloth 
at $4.25 a yard. 

6. What is-12% per cent of 320 
pounds of butter? 

7. Find the cost of 12 barrels of 
flour at $5.50 a barrel. 

8. Find the cost of 50 bushels of 
potatoes at 50 cents a bushel. 

9. A coat cost 2% as muchas a vest, 
and both cost $33. Find the cost of 
each. 





Historical Riddles. 


Suggestion—Write these riddles on 
the blackboard allowing pupils to copy 
them filling the blanks with the names 
which they think-are correct: © 

1. ———— was born in Kentucky. 
His father could neither read nor 
write. He became a great lawyer. 
He was noted for hishonesty. He was 
Congressman from Illinois, He was 
elected President of the United States. 
He was loved by the negro. 

2. ————was born in Ohio. He 
taught school. He was an officer in 
the Civil war. He waselected United 
States senator. He was elected Pres- 
ident of the United States. He was 











long. Such a pile is called a cord. 


killed while President. 





HINTS FOR WOMEN 


How to Secure a Perfect Com. 
plexion by Natural Means---An 
Easy Way to Beautify the 
Skin and Obtain a 
Good Color. 


It is every woman’s wish to be pos. 
sessed of a clear and beautiful skin, but 
how few arethus fortunate. <A paleand 
sallow complexion is far too common 
and a fresh, healthy color is so uncom. 
mon as to be the cause of favorable re- 
mark when seenanywhere. It is a mat- 
ter of fact that the condition of the skin 
isan index tothe health of the body, 
Therefore, to improve a bad complexion, 
the right way is to go back to the cause, 
In almost every case it will be found 
that the blood is out of order and needs 
building up. This was the case with 
Miss Gracic B. King, of No. 85 Russell 
street, Lewiston, Me. 

**My color had left my face,”’ she says, 
and my health failed. I suffered from 
nervousness, dizziness and loss of appe 
tite; not enough to confine me to the 
bed but troublesome enough s0 as to in- 
terfere with my work. Oftentimes I ex- 
perienced a faintness-at the stomach 
which made me feel miserable. 

“During the summer of 1900 a friend 
who had been troubled as I was, and 
who had been helped by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People recommended 
them tome. I began to take them at 
once and had not used up a box before I 
felt a decided change for the better in 
my condition. Now Ido not like to be 
without them.”’ 

The disease from which Miss King 
suffered was anemia. It is character. 
ized by a palid complexion, pale lips, dull 
eyes, tongue and gums bloodless: short- 
ness of breath on slight exertion—espe- 
cially upon going upstairs; palpitation of 
the heart, feeling of impending death ; 
weakness, loss of appetite and ambition; 
irregularity and pain in the natural 
functions of women. 

The one remedy that has proved itself 
a specific for anemia is Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. These pills, 
taken in ‘increasing doses, will never 
fail to effect a cure’ if used persistently 
for a reasonable length of time. -They 
are sold in boxes (never in bulk) at 
fifty cents a box or six boxes for two 
dollars and fifty cents, and may be had 
of.all druggists or direct by mail from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


for profitable, congei.ial employment. Others are 
earning as high as $7.00 per day. Outfit furnished 
FREE. Write today. 


Cc. M. NEVITT, 378 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 
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VITOZONE cures disease and keeps you well, 
1 80 days’ treatment free. MASON 
MED,CINE CO., Hancock, Maryland. 

WANTED Agents where not represented. War- 
ranted. hand-made shoes to measure. Pvices 65¢ to 
$1.25. A.A. Welcome, 64 DSt., Burlington, Vt. 
WANTED-—Teacher as partner. Largely office 


work. Locate in Chicago. rtner retiring $1 500 re- 
quired. 8. T. Walker, 134 VanBuren St., Chicago, Mi 
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. SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
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Pyrography 


For PLEASURE and PROFIT 








With our Pelican Outfit No. 90 you can 
quickly learn the beautiful art of Pyrography, 
or Wood Etching, by means of incandescent 
points. Burnt wood and leather decorations 
are exceedingly popular, and there is aconstant 
demand for this work at good prices. 


Our Pelican Outfit No. 90, consisting of 
platinum point; cork handle, rubber tubing 
and double bulb, metal cork and bottle, alco- 
hol lamp, two pieces stamped practice wood 
and full instructions for learning the art, all 
contained in fine leatherette box, and sent C. 
O. D. for examination. 


Special Manufacturers’ Price, $2.25. 


We furnish hundreds of useful and orna- 
mental articles stamped, ready for burning. 

ae Se for our 40-page, illustrated catalogue, 
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Thayer & Chandler, 146 wasasn ave., Chicago 
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UNION RANGES 17° 
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oven, spring drop door; 25in. 
box, wood or coal. Complete with 
porcelain lined reservoir and 
high closet. Triple nickel 
plated ornaments. Perfect 
operation. Saves cost in 
fuel in 


$658! 









Ss 
LIVES LONCEST 
Regular dealer’s price $65. Our direct 
foundry price $31.75. FIVE YEAR 
Guarantee, Sent on approval. No money 
nadvance. Send for Catalogue. 
©ASH BUYER’S UNION, Dept. L. 313, 
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E ADS Sewing Materials for Schools, Can- 
vases, Yarns Thimbles. Needles, 

Aland all fabrics used in Sewing Classes. 

R] Everyrnine You Can Tuink OF In Tus Line 

N/that can’t be had elsewhere. Send stamp for 

Sj} mail list. Est. 1860. 

Perer Benver, IMPORTER, 111 E. OTH ST., N. Y. 
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95 BUYS a GENUINE 


FR oad cteossende 
7 jeweled or special a 
eae ent. Genuine 4k, gold phate al filled rd Sow 
hunting case, elegantly engraved, set 
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CHICAGO MFG. = a. cabept 808 
eee” §=89 Washington St., ILL8, 


TEAGHERS AND OTHERS. 


Before doing anything in Shorthand, send postal for 
list Scott-Browne’s Simpiified Pi tman. ‘Save months 
time and money. Standard books in leading schools. 
All a Uz. and Canada for 20 years. F. LY- 
MA BROWNE, Pub., 241 B’way, N. Y. 
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for full particulars in plain 
VARD CO., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK STATE UNIFORM EX- 


AMINATIONS. 
(Continued on Page 55.) 


Wil should be used in the second 
person in a question of simple futur- 
ity. 6) Iscorrect. c) He is not so 
old as he looks. So—as shoyld be 
used with a negative todeny quality 
of degree. @) Please, may I be ex- 
cused? Please indicates that a re- 
quest is being made and permission 
asked; may is used to denote permis- 
sion; can, ability. 

5. a) Jndividual cannot be used for 
person when it is applied to a single 
unit that is not a human being. 4) 
Wages cannot be used in speaking of 
the compensation for a comparatively 
long period of time (as a year) or for 
the higher kinds of labor. c) Female 
includes all individuals belonging to 
the female sex whether in plant, animal 
or human being or person. Woman 
is a female human being or person. 
Femaée cannot be used when the men- 
tal and spiritual characteristics rather 
than the animal of the woman are 
emphasized. @) Party cannot be used 
for person when it includes more than 
one, for instance, a political faction, 
or when it is used to designat especifi- 
cally an agent without regard to 
personality. 

6. a) Wonderful, magnificent; 4) 
interesting, instructive; c) pleasant, 
fair; @) fairthorough; ¢) luscious, 
delicious. 

7. My worthy friend put me under 
the particular care of his butler, who 
was a prudent man and very desirous 
of pleasing me because he had heard 
his master speak of me as of his par- 
ticular friend. 

8-10 and 4 will be judged with 
particular reference to the points: 1) 
the matter. z. ¢., the thought expressed ; 
2) the correctness and propriety df the 
language used; 3) the orthography, 
punctuation, division into parargaphs, 
use of capitals and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


1 It is impossible for the thoughtful 
2 student of history to talk across 
3 Trafalgar Square, and gaze on the 
4 image of the mightiest naval hero 
5 that ever lived, on the summit of 
6 his lofty column an guarded by the 
7 royal lions, looking down towards 
8 the government-house of the land 
9 that he freed from the dread of 
10 Napoleonic invasion and towards 
11 that ancient church whereinthe most 
12 sacred memories of English talent 
3 and English toil are clustered to- 
14 gether—it is impossible, I say, to 
15 look at this, and not admire both 
16 the artistic instinct that devised so 
17 happy a symbolism, and the rare 
18 good-fortune of our Teutonic an- 
19 cestors in securing a_ territorial 
20 position so readily defensible 
21 against the assaults of despotic 
22 powers.—/John Fiske. 


The first eight questions refer to 
the above section. 
In order to secure some degree of 
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mended that candidates observe the 
following suggestions: 

1. Clauses are principal or suburdi- 
nate. Subordinate clauses include a) 
subject clauses; 4) objective clauses; 
¢) adjective clauses; q@) adverbial 
clauses. 

2. In naming a clause, include only 
its unmodified subject and unmodified 
predicate. 

3. In giving modifiers, if words, 
name the parts of speech to which they 
belong. In like manner state the 
character of modifying phrases and 
clauses, as adjective, adverbial, etc. 

4. An object of a transitive verb is 
classed as a modifier of that verb. 

5. In parsing a noun or pronoun, 
observe the following order: class, 
person, number, gender, case. Give 
the reason for case. In parsing a 
relative pronoun, state the agreement 
with its antecedent. 

6. In giving the syntax of a noun or 
pronoun, give only the case and the 
reason for it. 

7. Verbs are divided into two 
classes; viz., transitive and intransi- 
tive. A transitive verb may be used 
in the active or passive voice. 

8. In parsing a verb, observe the 
following order: principals parts, 
regular or irregular, transitive or in- 
transitive, voice, mode, tense, person, 
number, agreement; give the special 
use of an infinitive or a participle 
after tense. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Classify according to note 1 the 
following clauses: a) that “ved (line 
5); 6) he freed (line 9); ¢) memories 
are clustered lines 12 and 13 ; @) 
zt zs impossible (line 14); e) Z say 
(line 14). 

2. Give three modifiers of a) Jook- 
ing (line 7); and three of fosztion 
(line 20). 

3. Select five adjective phrases and 
five adverbial phrases (each composed 
of a preposition and noun,) exclusive 
of any phrases previously selected. 

4. Parse a) zmpossible (line 1); 4) 
that (line 16). 

5. Parse a) gaze (line 3); 4) 
guarded (line 6). 

6. State what each of the following 
words connects: a) that (line 5); 4) 


oves 2! 
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the’ first ¢kat (line 9); c) wherein 
(line 11). 

7. Select all the verbs in the follow- 
ing indicative mode, classifying them 
as transitive or intransitive, and if 
the former, state whether they are in 
the active or passive voice. 

8. Give syntax of a) looking (line 








year 
ifyou want Geate’ or 
ARBER & C0.,D45, 23 Quiney se 





7); 6) securing (line 19). 

9. Write a sentence a) whose sub- 
ject is a clause 4) whose predicate 
contains a clause used as attribute 
(predicate nominative.) In each case 
underline the clause. 
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Distribution of Valuable Publications. 

Few persons, perhaps, are ac- 
quainted with the extensive work 
carried on by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, at Washintgon, in the dis- 
educa- 
tional literature among the civilized 
nations. Still fewer are informed 
of the extent to which the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
avails itself of this agency for the cir- 
culation of its publications. One of 
the duties of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, under the bequest of its founder, 
is to distribute without charge such 
published workers as tend to aid the 
‘diffusion of knowledge among men.”’ 
The published matter of the Univer- 
sity embraces, in addition to strictly 
official documents, the proceedings of 
several educational béddies, including 
the University Convocation, and a 
large number of scientific and his- 
torical writings. | These are liberally 
represented in the valuable literature 
sent out from the great distributing 
center at Washington. The Univer- 
sity gives these publications in accor- 
dance with a system of careful selec- 
tion and exact exchange. Once a year 
it sends its publications, filling large 


boxes, weighing in the aggregate 
about 6,000 pounds, to the Smith- 
sonian, from which they are distrib- |. 


uted to the 380 institutions on the 
University’s list, receiving through 
the same medium the various docu- 
ments which those institutions bring 
out. In addition to the circa 400 
packages distributed annually in this 
way, from twenty to thirty a year are 
sent through foreign consuls stationed 
in the United States and by mail. 
The exchange list of the University 
embraces about 5,000 institutions 
throughout the civilized world, in- 
cluding colleges, universities, national 
academies, schools of art, professional 
schools, learned societies, libraries, 
museums, observatories, geological and 
trigonometrical surveys and govern- 
mental departments, educational, sci- 
entific, statistical, agricultural, eco- 
nomic and commercial. On this list 
one will find the Congo Free State, 
with its center at Brussels, the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society 
of British Guiana, Elphinstone Col- 
lege, at Bombay, India, the Chi-shi- 
tsu-kio-ku, at Tokio, Japan, the Aus- 
tralian Museum at Sydney, the New 
Zealand Department of Agriculture. 

By means of this system for the 
interchange of publications the State 
Library is continually enriched with 
contemporary scientific matter illus- 
trating the progress of research in 
every part of the globe, and the pro- 
ductions thus received possess perma- 
nent value. 


2 
<> 


Famous Institutions. 


Prof. J. F. Draughon, Proprietor of Draughon’s 
Practical Business Co olleges, Nast Nashville, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, rth, Galveston, Lit- 
tle Rock and Shreveport, states that about three 
thousand students have ee at his Colleges 
for nal instruction di vrs dear the past year, — 
that several thousand are ta. — comseapens- 

ence course of Home ty =f f. Draughon’s 
Colleges are endorsed TB Pate pen men from 
Maine to California. ad. elsewhere in 
this issue and write tor 'h his Catalogue. Ad 
= ie Dept. D7, Draughon’s College, St. 

oO. 








HERE IS 


Any or all of the above symptoms are relieved and 
cured by the Slocum System of Treatment. 
The System consists of Four Preparations, illus- 
trated above. 
The ailments of women and delicate chil- 


dren are speedily relieved and cured, 





SPECIAL NOTE,—The NewSlocum System of 
Treatment for the cure of Tuberculosis, Consump- 
tion, Lung troubles, Bronchitis, Catarrh, General 
Debilit , ® Run-down System, and nearly all the ills 
of life, is medicine reduced to an exact science by 
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HEALTH 
FREE 


Are your lungs 
weak ? 

Do you cough? © 

Do you have pains in 
lungs, chest or 
back? 

Do you raise 
phlegm ? 

Is your throat sore 
and inflamed ? 

Does your head ache? 

Is your appetite 
poor ? 

Do you have night 
sweats ? 

Are you losing flesh? 

Are you pale, thin, 
weak and run- 
down? 

Do you ~ Hm ringing 
in ears? 

Do you have hot or 
cold flashes ? 

Is there dropping in 
throat ? 

Is the nose dry and 
stuffy ? 

Have you a coated 
tongue? 
By its timely use thousandsof + epee d hopeless 

cases have been permanently cured 
All four or any three ortwo or any one, may 

be used singly or in combination, according to the 


needs of the case. Our readers are ‘urged to take ad- 
vantage of Dr. Siocum’s generous offer. 


WRITE TO THE DOCTOR. 


Please send your name and full addressto DR. T. 
A. SLOCUM, 98 PINE STREET, New York, and 
the Four Free Preparations will be at once forwarded 
to you with full directions for use. When writing, 
please mention reading this in the NORMALINSTRUC- 
TOR and give post-office and express address in full. 





the world’s foremost specialist. 

A FAIRY LAM for Every Lady’s Boudoir. 
A ee wonder—The kind 

that revolves to extinguish it. The American 

Curling Iron and Water Pi, 





No smut, no smell. clean, eompact, Indispen- 
sable at home, i in stateroom, Pullman or Hotel. 
Heats curlers, water for shaving or medicinal pur- 
poses, flatironsetc. Better and quicker than ss 
Freater, filler and water heating attachment, nicely 
nickeled, by mail $1.00. Packed in metal box—made 





to fit heater for heating water—15 cents extra. Stimp- 
son Mfg.Co. ,683 Atlantic Ave. Boston,Mass. Room 57w 


BOYS and GIRLS 


We will give you a handsome 
Watch also a Chain and Charm for 
selling 20 packages of our Bluing 
> atten cents a + packsee. It i ke 
$\ best laundry bluing made and 
a\fast seller. Write to us at once and 
wwe will send the Bluing postpaid 
s/ When sold send us the money and 
4 we will send you the Watch alsoa 

handsome Chain and Charm free. 











Dallas Ruth, Lyra, Ohio. 





l oO oO Send to us and receive by 
9 mail THREE (3) German 
Silver Key Checks made by us with any name and 
address on each one as you desire, to fasten to Keys, 
Valise, Umbrella, etc. (Regular price 25 cents each, 
total 75 cents. ) All tor five 2-cent 
induce ous to send us more 0 
rate. ite names etc., plain! 
EXCELSIOR OTA 
Concord, » 


ers at the same 
Address, 

P WORKS 

New Hampshire. 





DR. JOS. S. DENTON’S 


RHEUMATISM AN D GOUT CURE 
Prescription No. 999 
Free Sample Wiig ipon Sppieation to 
THE DENTON PHARTIACY CO. 
P. 0. Box 592 Baltimore, Id. 


Victorine Pomade, ‘the new, scientific 
LADIES preparation positively removes all skin 
blemishes and restores the healthy tint of girlhood 
to re complexion. It makes the finest toilet water, 





dress | all odors fragrant and lasting. Sample pint prepaid 


25 cts., particulars free, agents wanted. 


enry Rey- 
selde & Co., Station D, Chicago, Ill, 


tage stamps to ' 





HANDSOME: WATCH FREE. 
This watch hasa guaranteed Amer- 
ican movement, GOLD laid case, 
elegant Gil, Gast $ proet, pas +7 
capement, expan: ance, 
has the a nce of a Solid Gold 
Watch. arranted to keep cor- 
rect time. Just the watch for rail- 
road men,or those who need an 
exact timekeeper. We give this 
beautiful watch asa premium to 
anyone for selling 12 boxes of our 
Flavoring Powders at 25cts. each. 
a our name and address and 
lsend you the 12 boxes of 
Flavorin Powders by express, we 
ie e@ express charges and 
el Per them to you free, No 
money required. When you sell the 12 boxes, send 
us the $3.00 and we will send you the handsome gold 
laid watch. We trust you and will take back all 
flavors you cannot sell. Weare giving away these 
watches to Fo rer oun J introduce our Non-Alcholic 
Flavoring Powders which are far superior to the 
liquid ex ts for flavoring Cakes, Custards, Pud- 
dings, Ice Cream, Jellies, etc. Every Housekeeper 
wants them. They 8 are pronounced the finest flavors 
made for all cooking pu They are used by 
the leading caterers, hotels and restaurants. We 
are giving away these handsome Gold got one 
simply to advertise our business. 
satisfaction. Address Walters Mfg. Co. 7 Ca 7 Cable 
Building, New York. 
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titlea to. Write teday and get extra present 

PEERLESS MFG. CO., Greenville, Pa., Bex 102. 
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Howard V. Brown. Cloth, 189 
pages; 35 cents. 
For the first and second grades, A 
delightful volume of Eskimo Stories, 
simply told, and ina graphic style. 


as object lessons. 
LANGUAGE THROUGH 
NATURE, 





_ LITERATURE, AND ART 


By H. Avis Perdue, of the Keith School, Chicago, and 
Sarah E. Griswold,ofthe Chicage Normal> Seheet,Catoages. 
With 12 full-page and 1:45 text illustrations. Cloth, 238 pages; 

This vs the simplest and most beautiful language book yet issued, 
It is unique in its treatment, and deals with only the simplest facts 
informal grammar. ‘his book is a preparation for the first book 
in any language series, and contains a connected series of lessons in 
Language, Nature, Literat ure, and Art. 


VIKING TALES. 

By Jennie Hall, of the Francis W. Parker School, Chi- 
cago. With 19 full-page plates by Victor R. Lambdin. Cloth, 
206 pages ; 35 cents. 

For the fourth and fifth grades, Stirring tales of the emigratwn 
of the Vikings westward from Norway, which give sequence, reason- 
ableness, and signisicance to the discovery of America. 


HAND-LOOM W®LAVING. 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. 
By Mattie Phipps Todd, of the Motley Beheel Minneapo 
=. eae. With an introduction by Alice W. Covley, ~< 
erly supervisor of Primary Schools, Minpeapelie. 
Ww {th $5 half-tone i:lustrations and 19 paiterns. Cloth,155 pages; $1. 
This is the onty practical book on the subject and should interest 
everyone concerned in the training of children. It accompanies 
any kind of a hand-loom, and one can readily take up weaving 
with this clear text in hand. 


STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE. 

By Madge A. Bigham, Principal of the Atlanta Free 
Kindergarten, Atlanta Georgia. With — fiusurations in 
colors by Ella 8S. Brison, Cloth, 190 pages ; 35 ce 

For the first and second grades. The revival of interest in the 
teaching of folk-lore should make these Mother Goose Stories wel- 
come, Jn these storves the Mother Goose Characters of our child- 
hood are recalled in new situations, and the children will take great 
pleasure in discovering their old friends in new com; ame gi 
The book jills a long unoccupied place among Eirst Readers, a 
wil change the reading lesson from drudgery to sheer delight. 


IMay we send you our new Catalogue ? 
RAND McNALLY 





Educational 


Chicago, New York 
Publishers Londo 


m, Berlin 


























& COMPANY 

BY TiAl Gur courses in law are 
conducted by Hon, 
Chas, A. Ray, late Chief Justice Supreme 
—= of Indiana. Send for free Catalogue 
COLUMBIAN CORRES- 
PONDENCE COLLEGE,N09.225 Penn- 

sylvania Ave., 8. E., Washington, D. C. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year. 
Chances better for 1902. Hundreds of those 
who have been appointed sen Sell perce 
by mail by us. Established 1898. 
lars free ar government Positions 
salaries pai yg pee where 
held. es eee etc. to-day. 
NATIONAL CORRES ONDENCE, 
INSTITUTE, 44-70 Secon Ragena Ment 
Building, W ASHINGTON, D. 
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HEEB System. 


eaching and reciting privately by goal, Bom nd 

oe ng £4 magazine Mfnctrating, lettering, d esignin 

Best methods. Students enthusiastic. ig salaries or 

fliustrators. “The HEEB System affords personal instruction 
and gartenee. pn r quickly. 

Oldest. largest. m responsible, and most practical 

acme me school in the o world. Write rive pos ostal ay fe: 
monials and full pa: 
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A Positive, Guaranteed Cure Foreus 


Catarrh, LaGrippe, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 


Loss of Voice, and Diseases of the Air Pas- 
sages in Head, Throatand Lungs. 


KNAPP’S PATENT VAPORIZER 


With it you breathe in the atoms of medicine like air 
thus reaching and ome ll the di parts, E 
REFUND YOUR MONEY if you are not satisfied 
after using it fur ten et Costs $2.00 Lasts a life- 
time. Write for a free 36-page book that tells of its wonderful work 


to— Chicaga Vaporizer Ors Dept. B. 7, 
33 Chicago Avenue. . = Chicago, Ill. 


$1I2SOTOS36OO “evrenses”” 


-FOR H Spabibk. tome i 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN — 
At home or tqoveling. Let us start y 
Our Puritan W till—a wonderten ~ 
vention. Great seller—big money maker. 


Enormous demand.” 
“4 sold. ey 
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BOILING WATER 





Address 
HARRISON M’F'G CO., 12 Harrison Bullding., CINCINNATI, 0, 





wv CAN EASILY 
ESKIMO STORIES. ANY LADY. .“* 2676's2s** 
z, h, weekly. We want agents in every town. thet a ha 
aig etcetetel||[ CORRESPONDENCE | | [iets camsargurinr wen, mesption ater 
cago, With 18 fu ee bona fide offer, snd if you really want to Taste ¥ able. addrece 
t ona fide offer, and if you r want to make mone 
text illustrations in half-tone, by rl A at once. IMPER TAL SKIRT CO.. Sncheom,’ Mich, 





Questions submitted by our subscribers are cheerfully an- 
swered in thisdepartment. It is seldom possible to answer in- 


quiries in the: nextissue after their receipt, though this will be- 


done when possible. With our large editions, we have to 
commence the printing of the magazine a full month before its 
issue. Questions will be answered by private correspondence 
if accompanied by a remittance of ten cents. Where a prompt 
answer is desired, this is a better way. 

Address all questions intended for this department to 
P. S. HALLOcK, Post Office Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 

Do not send any correspondence relating to any other de- 
partment or business to this address. 

A correspondent from Beaver Falls, Minn., asks 
for a ‘‘ logical solution’’ of the following problem, 
and we submit the best one offered:—What is the 
greatest number which will divide 27, 48, 90, and 
174, and leave the same remainder in each case? 
Answer 21. 

It cannot be greater than the nisin number, 
27; it cannot be27, since the remainders would 
then be different. By dividing these numbers, 
one by another, 48 by 27, 90 by 48, 174 by 90, we 
find the remainder to be 21, 42, 84, the last two 
being multiples of the first. Now dividing the 
numbers by these. remainders (21 and the multi- 
ples), 27 by 21, 48 by 42, 90 by 84, and 174 by 168, 
the next multiple of 21, we obtain a remainder 
which is the same ineach case; we therefore con- 
clude that dividing all the numbers by 21 would 
give a like result. 


In a little book called ‘‘Curious Cobwebs,’’ 
the question ‘‘Is there any difference between a foot 
square and a square foot?’’ is answered, ‘‘Practi- 
cally no difference as the area is the same.’’ If 
this isthe case, is there any difference between a 
mile square and a square mile? A Reader, Nebr. 

The answer ‘Practically no difference might 
apply in small measurements though not in large 
ones. ‘The same reasoning covers both cases. A 
foot square, or a mile square, is a certain area 
comprised within square limits; asquare foot, or a 
square mile, is the same area though not neces- 
sarily of square dimensions. For example, the 
area of a circle might be a square foot, or a 
square mile; it could not be a foot square ora 
mile square. 


(1) What is the altitude of the sun above the 
horizon at noon on March 21 at a city on the 
fortieth parallel north latitude? (2) State the 
position of the sun at noon ata point on the 
Arctic Circle at the summer solstice. Explain. 

A. W. P. 

(1) On March 21 the sun at noon is overhead 
at the equator, its altitude 90°. At the places 
north or south of the equator it appears ‘lower in 
altitude, one degree for every degree of latitude, at 
the poles being inthe horizon. On the fortieth par- 
allel, north or south latitude, its altitude is 50°. 
(2) Apply the same reasoning as above. At the 
summer solstice the sun at noon is overhead at 
the Tropic of Cancer; the Arctic Circle is 43° 
farther north, the sun at noon would there appear 
in the south 90°—43° lower in altitude, or 47° 
above the horizon. Another explanation: At the 
summer solstice the sun is overhead 234° north 
of the equator; at the north pole its altitude is 
23%°; at the Arctic Circle, 23%° farther south, 
its altitude is 23%4°+23%4°=—47°. 

Selected questions:—(1) What President in his 
inaugural called attention to the fact that he was 
the first one born after the Revolution? (2) Who 
first used the expression, ‘‘A government of the 
people, by the people, for the people’’ (3) What 
butterfly migrates with the birds? 
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(1) It must have been either John 
Tyler, born 1790, first in the line of 
presidents whose birth came after the 
Revolution; or Zachary Taylor, born 
1784, who among all the Presidents, 
was born first after the Revolution. (2) 
Daniel Webster, in second speech on 
the Foot Resolution, January 1830: 
‘“‘The people’s government, made for 
the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people.’’ (3) The 
Milkweed Butterfly, Anosia plerppus, 
called also Danais archippus, one of 
the most widely known butterflies in 
the United States, orange and black in 
color, with white spots in the margin 
of its wings. It cannot be said that 
these insects migrate as the birds do; 
that is, individuals butterflies do not 
fly south in autumn and return in the 
spring. Being so short-lived as they 
are, the whole journey south or north 
is accomplished only by successive 
generations of butterflies. \ 


See the “Life of a Butterfly,’ by Samuel H. 
Scudder, published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 





Be kind enough to tell me in the 
Question and Answer column who Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie is, where he lives, 
a sketch of his life, etc. Ireada 
great deal about his donations, but 
can learn nothing else about him. 

L. G., St. Joseph’s School, Ia. 

Andrew Carnegie.—Noted _ steel 
manufacturer, born in Dunfermline, 
Scotland, 1837; came with family to 
America, 1848, settling in Pittsburg; 
made large fortune in oil wells and in 
iron and steel manufacture. Has 
given free libraries to Edinburg, Dun- 
fermline, and other towns in Scotland, 
to Pittsburg and other cities in the 
United States; has recently given 
several millions in library endow- 
ments, including a project for sixty- 
five branch libraries in New York. Is 
also author of ‘‘Triumphant Democ- 


tacy;’’ ‘‘An American Four-in-Hand 
in Britain;’’ ‘‘Round the World;’’ 
‘*Wealth,’’ etc. Has a residence in 


Scotland as well as in this country. 





Kindly explain: (1) How money 
from the mint comes into circulation. 
(2) ‘‘The circumference of circleX 
-3183—=diameter.’’ Whence the deci- 
mal? (3) What is meant by 6 in. 
‘*match’’ boards? 

(1) From the mint it goes to the 
United States Treasury, from the 
Treasury to the different banks, from 
the banks to the people. (2) Since 
circumference—diameter X 3.1416, di- 
ameter is to circumference as 1 is to 
3.1416; or, diameter=1-—~ 3.1416— 
-3183 of circumference. Therefore 
circumference X .3183—diameter. (3) 
Match-boards are boards made with a 
projection or tongue along one edge 
and a groove in the opposite edge, so 
that they may be fitted closely togeth- 
er, as ina flooring. 6 in. ‘‘match’’ 
boards are 6 inches wide, including the 
projections. : 





(1) What are five geometrical dif- 
ferences between a sphere and a cube? 
(2) Is there any work more recent 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


ary, giving different pronunciaton to 
words, or does Webster’s method still 
answer for ordinary use? I have 
noticed a peculiar pronunciation 
among recent graduates, and would 
like to know the cause. 

J. V. T., Yorktown Hts. 

(1) The sphere is bounded by a uni- 
formly curved surface; cube by six 
square faces. The centre of sphere 
is equally distant from every point of 
surface; centre of cube from a few 
points only. All sections of sphere 
by a plane are necessarily circles; all 
sections of cube by a plane are not 
necessarily squares. The surface of 
sphere is the product of circumference 
by diameter; of cube, is the sum of 
the area of its six faces. The volume 
of sphere is the product of surface 
by one-sixth of diameter; of. cube, is 
the product of its three dimensions. 
(2) Peculiar pronunciation depends 
upon many causes other than the choice 
of dictionary. The latest edition of 
Webster’s, the ‘‘International,’’ is 
good authority; in matter of pronun- 
ciation the ‘‘Century’’ ranks higher. 
Conservative people prefer the Century 
Dictionary to the newer ‘‘Standard,”’ 
which presents some changes in words 
not yet to be generally accepted. 

For readers to help in answering: 

(1) Who built the tree dam across 
the Mississippi? 

(2) If certain multipliers of 29, 37, 
41, and 47 be added together, the sum 
is exactly divisible by 40. What is 
the least sum that will answer these 
conditions? Answer 880. 

(3) Where is Mt. Kilhorn situatéd? 


Please give rule for measuring corn 
in the shuck, and corn on the cob but 
not in the shuck. J. M. K. 
In Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, the 
rule to find the quantity of grain in a 
wagon or in a bin,—‘‘Multiply the 
contents in cubic feet by eight- 
tenths,’’ is followed by these Remarks: 
(1) If it be corn on the cob, deduct 
one-half, (2) For corn not ‘‘shucked,’’ 
deduct two-thirds for cob and shuck. 
Please give correct solution of the 
following problem: If 300 cats kill 300 
rats in 300 minutés, how many cats 
will it take to kill 100 rats in 100 min- 
utes? M. V. L. 
The 300 cats kill rats at the rate of 
one a minute, they would kill 100 rats 
in 100 minutes. Answer 300. 
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LITTLE IMMIGRANTS. 





How They Are Taught to Revere Our 
' Flag. 

Each child of a newly arrived im- 
migrant, upon admission to one of the 
east side preparatory schools of the 
Educational Alliance, receives two 
small American flags, that he may be- 
gin at once, in his six menths’ train- 
ing in his stepping-stone to the public 
schools, to learn to love and cherish 
the flag of the country in which his 
lot in life hereafter will be cast. 

It is of uncommon interest to watch 
the ceremony, at 11 o’clock every Fri- 
day morning, when five or six hun- 





than Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 


dred foreign children are assembled in 
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a large hall of the school to swear 
allegiance to the American flag. 

_ A child whose conduct has been of 
the best is chosen as the standard- 
bearer for the occasion. He or she 
descends the platform, and at a signal 
all the children stand and, waving 
their flags, say these words: 


‘*Plags of our great republic; in- 


spirer in battle, guardian of our 
homes, whose stars and whose stripes 
stand for bravery, purity, truth and 
Union, we salute. thee! We, the 


natives of distant lands, who find rest 
under thy folds, do pledge our hearts, 
our lives and our sacred honor to love 
and protect thee, our country and the 
liberty of the American people for- 
ever.’’ 

Then the hundred of young voices 
join in the chorus of ‘‘America.’’ 
There is a little touch of humor in the 
situation when they all sing the line: 

‘Land where our fathers died.” 

In strange contrast to this chorus of 
thanksgiving is one of bitter recrimi- 
nation against Russia. The children 





sing a song which is at once uncanny 





and pathetic. The words are these: 
Russia all terrible, from thee we sever, 
Over the ocean, from thee we fled. 
God hath had pity on high where He reigneth, 
Led us to liberty, home and light. 

—New York Mail and Express. 





Willie. —Say, pop, give me a 
nickel for a poor lame man. 

His Papa.—Who is he? 

Willie.—He runs the lemonade 


stand on the corner. 
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For several years the advertisements of the 
Mead Cycle Company have appeared in the col- 
umns of the Normal Instructor. Every year the 
business of this company has grown until now it 
exceeds 50,000 bicycles sold through mail orders 
all over the world each year. The Mead Cycle 
Company keeps its factories running all winter 
storing up wheels of the finest quality, and is 
always ready in the spring and summer to fill 
orders promptly at prices which are lower than 
any manufacturer selling on the old plan, 
through local dealers, can deliver a wheel of 
even inferior quality. The Mead Cycle Company 
can ship any wheel at any price the same day 
the order is received. Readers of this paper can 
be assured of prompt and honorable treatment. 
When writing for catalogues and prices mention 
the Normal Iristructor and address Mead Cycle 
Company, Dept. R 307, Chicago. 
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Educational Research. 


In view of the circumstance that 
during its long period of existence 


‘pedagogy has established no facts, that 


side by side with it, in other fields, 
facts have multiplied and developed 
into sciences, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to ask whether pedagogy will 
admit of purely scientific treatment, 
whether it is possible for us to ac- 
cumulate such facts as will lead to the 
discovery of certain fundamental peda- 
gogical laws and certain methods and 
processes upon which all educators 
must agree. 

Those who have never looked upon 
the educational problem from this 
rather novel standpoint will  in- 
stinctively answer the question in the 
negative. They will say that the 
problem is complicated by so many 
elements which enter into the develop- 
ment of the child-mind that no defi- 
nite conclusions can be drawn. They 
will be supported in this view by the 
fact that even broad-minded teachers 
of wide experience differ on the most 
elementary points coming under their 
daily observation. And this further 
item may be mentioned in their favor, 
that even the same teachers are con- 
tinually changing their views, that 
they no longer believe in one year 
what they firmly believed the year 
before, and that a year later they will 
begin to feel that their second theory 
was wrong and the first was right, and 
so on indefinitely. 

The evidence in favor of the nega- 
tive side, though exceedingly strong, 
is, however, not at all conclusive. 
That in spite of all efforts the whole 
field of pedagogy should be still so 
very indefinite proves without doubt 
that, as a whole, the problem isa 
complicated one; but it does not 
prove that we have availed ourselves 
of all possible means that may be of 
service in its solution.. It may be 
that the nature of the child mind is so 
elusive, and the influence of natural 
endowment, heredity, and environ- 
ment so varied, that all definite ob- 
servation is rendered impossible. Or, 
on the other hand, it may be that we 
have not yet applied the proper 
methods of observation. If the former 
is true, we shall have to abandon the 
idea of ever developing a real science 
of pedagogy, and continue to grope 
our way in the dark. If, on the other 
hand, the latter is the case, then we 
must see what can be done to improve 
our methods of observation. 

In my opinion, both propositions 
may be answered in the affirmative, 
and this for the reason that the prob- 
lem of elementary education presents 
two distinct phases, one of which is 
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involved in subtleties and belongs to 
the department of philosophy, while 
the other is much more superficial, 
and is, in large part, a question of 
science. Each of these one phases has 
its special goals, and each its special 
means of reaching those goals. The 
trouble lies in the fact that the two 
sides have never been properly dis- 
criminated. The first includes all 
those factors which relate to the de- 
velopment of character, while the 
other is concerned with the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and skill. —Dvr. /. 
M. Rice in the July-September Forum. 
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_ Chips for the Teacher. 

Be sure that the pupil is guilty be- 
fore you punish him. 

Administer punishment coolly and 
deliberately. 

Appeal to the sense of honor first. 

When the offense is a wilful defiance 
of authority, inflict corporal punish- 
ment publicly. 

After punishment treat the pupil 
kindly—never hold malice. 

Seek to use the minimum of pun- 
ishment. — 

Do not reprove those who try but 
fail. 


a 
<> 


No Person Should Die 


of any kidney disease or be distressed 
by stomach troubles or tortured and 
poisoned by constipation. 
Palmetto Berry Wine will be sent free 
and prepaid to any reader of this pub- 
lication who needs it and writes for it. 
One dose a day of this remedy does 
the work and cures perfectly, to stay 
cured. If you care to be cured of in- 
digestion, dyspepsia, flatulence, ca- 
tarrh of stomach and bowels, consti- 
pation, or torpid and congested liver; 
if you wish to be sure that your kid- 
neys are free from disease and are do- 
ing their necessary work thoroughly; 
if you expect to be free from catarrh, 
rheumatism and backache; if you de- 
sire a full supply of pure, rich blood, 
a healthy tissue and a perfect skin, 
write at once for a free bottle of this 
remedy and prove for yourself, with- 
out expense to you, that these ail- 
ments are cured quickly, thoroughly, 
and permanently with only one dose a 
day of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine. 

Any reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
who needs it may have atrial bottle 
of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
sent free and prepaid by writing to 
Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N 
Y. It cures catarrh, indigestion, flat- 
ulence, constipation of the bowels and 
congestion and sluggish condition of 
the kidneys. For inflammation of 
bladder, and enlargement of prostrate 
gland it is a reliable specific. 





Vernal Saw . 





How Far do You Walk ina Day? 


The average person has no idea 
how far he walks even around 
his place uf business or at home, 
The American Pedometer reg- 
isters every step you take. It 
isto the pedestrian what the 
Acyclometer is to the bicyclist. 
People in all walks of life 
should carry a pedometer, 
Heretofore a really good Ped- 
ometer could not be bought for 
less than from $4 to $15. This oneis equal to any 
in the market, is made in this country, impos- 
sible to produce a better one and the price is 
only $1.00 each, Itcan be regulated to accord 
with the step of the wearer and is about the size 
of a ladies’ watch. Every one fully guaranteed. 
If your dealer does not handle this Pedometer 
send us $1.00 and we will mail one tc you prepaid, 
Address, The American Pedometer Co., Dept. D., 
46 Maiden Lane, New York or New Haven,Conn, 
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\, handsome 18x18 Centerpiece, Holly- 
wren berry, Wild Rose or Forget-me not 
‘ — n. With each Centerpiece we 
. FREE—three 9-inch and six 

‘Tumbler Doilies, assorted designs, 
and our big catalog of stamped goods 
all for 25 cents 

ALBERT NOVELTY CO, 

72 Cary Street, ¥. 


SURE ROAD TO WEALTH. 


Energy makers will start you. A priceless Book. 
Just out, worth $100.00 to anyone wishing to go into 
Business for themselves. Price by mail, one dime. 
Seirf Specialty Co.,P.0. Box 299, New Orleans, La. 


Myself Cured 


I will gladly inform any one addicted to 


COCAINE, MORPHINE 
OPIUM or LAUDANUM 


of a never failing Harmless Home Cure. 
MRS SARAH H. COOK, 
P. O. Box 148, = Madison Sq., N. Y 


and others, can add largely to 
their income by doing alittle easy 
and pleasant work in spare time. 


Address for particulars New Century Purch- 
asing Agency,128 West 84th St., New York Dept.G. 
for ladies. No can- 


STEADY HOME WORK Si, ".o 


juired; no worthless outfit to buy. 
envelope to Dickey Mfg. Co., 53 RiverSt. Chicago, fils 
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LANGUAGES 
instructors are graduates 


ad warroranres and wenaier their 

methods, given authority of 

Congress. Every course is wholly 
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Cor ate eee courses also in eae 
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We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


vmonts NO miudieman’s "profit—the 
goods come stra: ‘actury to wearer. 

Kither of the ‘ styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
{n Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts.. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Semple: 25cts 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free, 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 
furnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
74 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RELIABLE WATCHES. 


A dependable watch is the daily need of a Teacher. 
We deal in such exclusively—and we do more—we 
warrant the satisfactory performance of each single 
watch. This fact, coupled with the Prices and 
Terms we offer Teachers, make it a decided object 
to send for our Catalogue. We gladly send it with 
any information wanted, that will aid you in select- 
ing a watch. Address 


RmpGway & Co., Wateh Dealers, 
163 Dearborn 8t., - Chicago. 














NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED vaahiake + 4g 






wn every state, ‘e 
k, 

ace te Catalogue showing all 

sta! BUYER'S UNION: Dept. K 313 Chicago 


Visiting 5 to 5. per100 


Correct styles and sizes. 


and guarantee satisfaction. x 


sent free to any oe — * Pay 
om- 


Professional *i:. 
var Buffalo Card i Co. 


Mooney B’g. Buffalo,N.Y, 


















Mail us any quantity of 
your Combings and we 
will make them up into a 
switch and — to you 


— for only 50 cents. Catalogu 
senheim’s Hair Em ortan, Rochester, 
fina York. Established 25 years. 


IGUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean a radical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Rrof, W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4€edar St., N.Y. 
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The School Bell. 





IDA CLEORA BALL. 


The school bell rings, 
What joy it brings, 

After a long vacation— 
Happy friends to greet, 
Pleasant tasks to meet, 

With eager expectation. 


With faces bright, 
And hearts so light, 
Determined to be good— 
To study each day, 
In a quiet way, 
As little children should. 


To school make haste, 
No time to waste, 
Get quickly to your work— 
Scorn all things mean, 
New books:keep clean, 
Your lessons do not shirk. 
Hints for the First Day. 

Have some interesting opéning ex- 
ercises. 

Have everything arranged tastefully 
about the room. 

Allow no boisterous conduct or talk- 
ing in the room. 

Meet each pupil kindly, and enquire 
after the welfare of parents. 

Have a temporary programme; have 
it fixed as-soon as possible. 

‘Learn all the bad boys and girls 
and try to win them by asking some 
little favor. 

Give older pupils some arithmetic 
work in addition and multiplication, 
while you are giving the little folks 
their share of time. 

Make as few rules as possible; make 
them simple.and obligatory in every 
case. 

Try and have new scholars become 
more quickly acquainted. 

Allow no whispering or snapping of 
fingers. 

Break up the habit of asking to 
leave the room. 

_Do not allow pupils to be imperti- 
nent. 

Keep your school room in good order. 

Do not become too intimate with 
your pupils, but become thoroughly 
acquainted. 

Do not allow the light to Teach 
pupils from: the front. 

Do not be afraid to accept new ideas 
from any one, if they will help in 
school. 

Try and keep your pupils ina cheer- 
ful spirit. 

Have a system for doing every- 
thing that saves time and noise. 

Have some kind of. credit system. 

Do not have the same form every 
day of hearing a class recite. 

In erasing a blackboard always erase 
from the top down, as it saves. dust. 

Always endeavor to keep your pupils 
quiet and contented; avoid getting 
them nervous and restless, 

Keep your room well ventilated and 
watch the temperature—sixty-eight 
degrees. 

Above all things remember your 
discipline, for that is the key.— 
Selected. 





‘tributing papers, repeating directions, 


Fall Term Questions for Thoughtless 
Teachers. 

Do you keep your desk in order, or 
is it a veritable catch-all for papers, 
pencils, scissors, etc. ? 

Do you ever wash or wipe down 
your blackboards? 

Do you keep the same old motto, 
or border, or picture before the chil- 
dren all the time? If so, give them 
something new to look at and enjoy. 

Do you provide questions for out- 
side search work'to stimulate the in- 
dividual effort of the child? 

Do you offer inducements for be- 
fore-school work, to prevent dawd- 
ling? 

Do you keep so close to the course 
of study that the work becomes mo- 
notonous? If so, broaden out and 
gives the children a taste of Shakes- 
peare, Latin, mythology, birds, Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon, or something 
beyond their own narrow sphere. 

Do you waste precious minutes dis- 


answering useless questions, and dwell- 
ing at length on some unimportant 
point that may be a hobby? 

Do you throw sets of papers in the 
basket without a glance or comment? 
The children soon find out, and it 
doesn’t pay. 

Do you show off the bright children 
when visitors appear, and neglect 
poor, stupid Lucy and slow, awkard 
Simon? Don’t do it if you would 
avoid the criticisms of both pupils 
and callers. 

Do you write letters and read news- 
papers or magazines while the class 
is doing ‘‘busy work’’? It is sure 
sign of the indifferent teacher. 

Do you ever choose boy editors to 
keep a daily bulletin of news items? 
Try it, and you’ll be surprised at the 
enthussiasm. 

Do you hunt for the good in every 
child, or develop his antagonism. 

Do you insist upon attention from 
everyone at all times? 

Do you give your class some knowl- 
edge of social etiquette, table man 
ners and correspondence? 

‘Do you compliment the boy whose 
shoes shine? 

Do you notice finger nailsand hair? 

Do you teach the boys to be helpful 
and thoughtful? They can be taught 
to erase boards, empty baskets, etc., 
without being asked. 

Do you think of the difference in 
the atmosphere created in these cases? 
One teacher says, ‘‘Now everyone 
who succeeds in making a very neat 
paper may have two per cent extra.’’ 
Another says, ‘‘If you careless children 
blot your papers, I’ll take off ten per 
cent.’’ 

Do your pupils respect you and feel 
that you are interested in them?— 
Popular Educator. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICE 


In order to more extensively advertise their school 
the BRITISH-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF COR- 
RESPONDENCE, Rochester, N. Y., will give every 
reader of Normal Instructor a course of book-keep- 
ing free. The only expense being the cost of the 
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man Learn fo Play Music st 


HAPPY IS THE HOME 
WHERE SWEET MUSIC REIGNS 








The Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, 
Banjoand Mandolin taught by note 


We teach Instrumen- 
tal music, Harmony, 
Composition and Or- 
chestration, by mail 
only, and guarantee 
success. You need not 
know one thing about 
music when begin- 
ning to learn by our 
method. Every feut- 
ure from the very 
simplest to the most 
complicated execution 
is made so easy and 
interesting that any- 
one can now learn 
without years of ted- 
ious study and great 
expense. 

One minister writes: “Am more and more 
pleased with the inst:uction as each succeeding 
lesson comes, and am fully persuaded I made 
no mistake in becoming a pupil.” Mr. C, ©. 
Praker, of Port Huron, Mich., writes: “I have 
nothing but good words to say for your school.” 
He is now taking his third term. His wife is 
also a pupil. The most competent and practical 
instructors are at the head of each department, 
Terms only ‘op regular charges. 


ECIAL OFFER 


We want someone in your locality to know 
about our school ; as pupils make our best ad- 
vertisements we wantat least one in every local- 
ity. We know that if you are satisfied our efforts 
will not have beenin vain. Asa special induce- 
ment for $1.00, (your only expense ) which will 
not cover our cost of material, wrapping and 
postage, we will give a 10 weeks’ course (any 
~) for Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 

iolin or Mandolin. As this offer is solely 
for advertising porpeses, the instruction will be 
special and our best efforts will be given. All we 
expect of you after taking the Course is to tell 
your friends exactly what you think. Our fifth 
year of greatest success. In accepting this offer, 
State whether a beeinner or advanced pupil 
You reed not know anything about music to en- 
roll and we will teach you to play any of these 
instruments. Alt —— of instruments supplied 
at cost, Address 


U. S. Correspondence School of Music 
Dept. H 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
E 
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The Teachers’ Gazette is a 16 page, monthly jour- 
nal, full of practical aids and devices for the busy, 
progressive school teacher. There are three pagers 
of choice recitations, special exercises, etc., in each 
issue, which alone are worth more than the price of 
the journal. The regular subscription price is 25c 
per year, but in order to secure several thonsand 
more subscribers at once we will send you the paper 


1 YEAR FOR 10c. OR 5 
YEARS FOR 50c. 


if you send your subscription to us before Jan. 1, 
1908. Sample copy free for the asking. Mention 
this advertisement when you subs ~~ TEACH. 





Instruction Papers and postage. Write to them. 


ERS’ GAZETTE CO., Milford, N, Y. 


oo 
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Thoughts for Every-Day Living. 


Disappointment feeds development 
in earnest souls. 

Decide what it is your duty to do, 
do it, and never regret anything that 
comes in its train. 

Temperament is wax before the 
human will and God. Natural traits 
are powerless before normal decisions. 

The man who never makes any mis- 
takes never makes anything. Many 
chips, broken instruments, cuts and 
bruises belong to the history of any 
beautiful statue. Persist in spite of 
everything. 

One of the commonest mistakes and 
one of the costliest is thinking that 
success is due to some genius, some 
magic,—something or other which we 
do not possess. Success is generally 
due to holding on, and failure to let- 
ting go. You decide to learn a lan- 
guage, study music, take a course of 
reading, train yourself physically. 
Will it be success or failure? It de- 
pends upon how much pluck and per- 
severance that word ‘‘decide’’ con- 
tains. 

The decision that nothing can over- 
rule, the grip that nothing can detach, 
will bring success. 

Remember the Chinese proverb, 
“With time and patience, the mul- 
berry leaf becomes satin.”’ 

There is a certain border land in 
which we must live no small part of 
our time. It is not the country of 
compromise, but of give and take. 
We are bound by deep conscientious- 
ness to be truthful, but that does not 
mean brutally truthful. Truth need 
not be a ragged edge of rock, but, 
while profoundly structural it can be 
grass grown and fragrant through 
gentle arts of cultivation. We are 
bound to be polite ard self-denying, 
but bound also to let others deny them- 
selves for us. We are bound to give, 
but no less to receive. We may have 
‘aright to be annoyed, but we need 
not wholly live up to it. 

We may be obliged to reprove, but 
we can instantly plan some scheme of 
kindness. Life demandsa firm hand, 
but there is no law against wearing a 
velvet glove. 

‘Joy is a larger word than ‘‘hap- 
piness’’ or ‘‘amusement’’ or ‘ ‘diver- 
sion.’’ It includes all of these, but 
much else ,—trials, tests and tasks. 
Happiness is a thing of happenings. 
Amusement is turning aside to muse 
or cultivating the Muses after work. 
Diversion is being put on another 
track for a little while. But joy be- 
longs to all that happens, and to work 
as well as amusement or diversion. It 
is like a good appetite anda good 
stomach, it likes and digests every- 
thing. Everything is kindling for its 
fire, wheat for its barn, fish for its 
net. 

It finds in work co-operation with 
God, no matter how lowly or monot- 
onous the task. It suffers and endures 
for that which is to be when the work 
is done, when the iron becomes steel, 
and the rough marble a thing of beauty. 
In temptation it finds the warrior’s 
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delight; in victory and defeat, if an 
honorable one, the comfort of know- 
ing that God understands every cam- 
paign; if a dishonorable one, the sad 
but hopeful joy of honest repentance 
and a new determination.—Mad/tbie 
Davenport Babcock. 
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Where Twins Are Numerous. 





Thomas Tommas, once complained 
that he never was sure of his own 
name, unless it were repeated, or when 
he saw it in print. 

A similar dilemma and trouble fre- 
quently occurs in the Fairview school 
of this city and all because of the un- 
usual number of twins attending the 
school. Dialogues similar to the fol- 
lowing are not unusual: 

Fairview teacher—‘‘How is your 
sister’s cold this morning. Is she not 
well enough to come to school ?’’ 

Twin child—‘‘]f you please ma’am, 
she hasn’t got a cold; it a fever.’’ 

Teacher—‘‘Did you not tell me 
yesterday that it was a ‘cold’ that kept 
her home?’’ 

Twin—‘‘No ma’am, I didn’t tell 
you anything; it was me that was 
home yesterday with a cold, and it is 
she that is at home today with the 
fever.”’ 

Teacher—‘‘Oh, ah! probably; but 
I don’t see how you are quite sure of 
it?”° 

In this school, of which Miss Nettie 
P. Clark is the principal, there was 
recently enrolled the eighth pair of 
twin children, and at the present time 
it has the notable distinction of hav- 
ing probably the largest number of 
twins of any school in this state and 
possibly of any school in the United 
States.—Binghamion Herald. 


a 
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A young American woman, who 
happened to be on the street in Lon- 
don early one morning, noticed that 
the reflected light gave the sun the 
appearance of being in the west. Not 
knowing with certainty the points of 
the compass, she asked the policeman 
which direction was west. He point- 
ed to the place. ‘‘Ah,’’ said the 
young woman jocularly, ‘‘so the sun 
rises in the west in London?’’ 

‘As to that,’’ replied the officer, 
with great dignity, ‘‘I really can’t 
say.’’ 
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Valuable Book on Eye Diseases. 

The editor of this paper has received and care- 
fully examined a valuable book on eye diseases 
by the noted Chicago Oculist, Oren Oneal, M. D., 
entitled ‘‘Eye Diseases Cured Without Surgery.” 
It is profusely illustrated and very accurately 
describes all of the hundred or more diseases 
which attack the precious organ of sight, in a 
very comprehensive manner, and also carefully 
describes Dr. Oneal’s method of treating these 
diseases without the knife by The Oneal Dissoly- 
ent Method. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Oneal sends this book free on 
request, anyone who has an eye trouble in any 
form—or has a friend who is thus afflicted—will 
do well to write and secure a copy. It will prob- 
ably describe your own trouble and assist you in 
determining what course to pursue in effecting a 
cure. 

This paper knows Dr. Oneal to be a gentleman 
of unquestioned integrity, and he has built up a 
splendid reputation through the numerous mar- 
velous cures he has effected. His address is 
Suite 112, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








PLEASANT HOME EMPLOYMENT 


FOR EITHER SEX. 


The well-known LADIES’ HOME MAGAZINE, of Philadel- 
_ Pa., incorporated for mi ,000, offers steady employment 
and 50 letters weekly to names and ad- 
reason a writers by them. Noone Tirequiredto doany ; 
erely mailing our circulars at their own homes: . 
roy can do the work in one hour's time daily without anyone — 
knowing what you are doing. It is a pleasant and profitable 
enployment and anyone can make from $5.00 to $12.00 a week. 
Entire outfit of printing, instructions, etc., FREE.. Forreference 
we can give names and addresses of over 13,000 people in EVERY 
State and Territory of United States, Canada, Mexico, and every 
English speaking country on the Globe—allof whom are working 
for us and corner @ nice income for’an hours’ work each day, 
YOU CAN DO THE SAME. Forfull indoquengien Wetie costesing 
two stamps for POSTAGE, to 


LADIES’ HOME MAGAZINE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. , 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


Keeps mattress in a sanitary condition. 
Keeps bed clean and sweet. 
Restful to sleep on. 
-Saves labor and money. 


Babies can be kept dry and in health. 
Easily washed. 
Insist on getting from your 
dealer the Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Padding. 
Send 2c. for a sample. 


ae 
The Excelsior Quilting Co., . 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


zoe EIGHT DOLLARS 222-222 22 


POLISHED, ANTIQUE OAK, ae = —_s cami BEWiN MACHINE, t 
machines that the money elsewhere, 
sits 5 fer, the decors od EDGE” 
a 5 sic dooes MACHINE. 
15.20 «- for the oo GRADE 
5. Sewing Machine made.. 
50.00 and 958.50 agents” 
ame — ul! y iMustrated 
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ONE OF OUR 
“WORKERS AT HOME.” 











equal of sewing 
for our 5-Drawer, ny Dror | 


QUEEN giving BAGhiie CHINE. 





A 8b eer eos 

Li 0 
se an 4" Bho pert imechanian grade. 
and fully eae 


free Sew: 
WE CAN SURELY gate 


THREE MON ats? 


¢ Oatalogue, the meet ne 
terms, pay after receiv og Le 
PLAX, cutthis ad. out and mail to SEARS, sagan & same Chicago. | 


THE RING AND THE BOOK 


BEAUTIFUL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


The Ring:—Solid Gold (14k) set with genuine Sapphire, 
which is birthmonth stone for September. Sent to any ad- 
dress for $7.75. Artificial stone, hard to tell from the real, $2. 

ee 
jov.— Topaz 
Dec.—Turquoise 

















Holmes’ 
Emerson 
Whittier 
Longfellow 


Send stamp forour jewelry catalogue 
The Book:—Beautiful Levant inding Birthday Book, 
with selections for every day in the year from Longfellow. 
Holmes, Emerson, or Whittier. Price, ae For $ or $9, as 
to value of rine we will send both 
E RING AND THE B 
John E. white Con Manufacturers, 150 Broadway.N.Y 























CORREA EEE ca] 


DO YOU USE THEM ?: 


REPORT CARDS 


Insu: success; Create be eee: A Secure 
punctuality ; Increase attendance ; Make apis 
more dil ent 5 Secure , te co-operation of par 








ents; ing t pai school ood 
home—more closely together; Enable teacher, 
parent and pupil to determine at a glance the 


progress, standing, etc., of the pupil. 





Our cards are printed in_ colors. (red.and black) 
on the best Bristol Board of assorted colors, and 
arranged for a term of 4or9 months, State which 


you wish. 15c. per dozen; 100 for 81.00. 
A ms hant melehe succeed. without Ekeeing 
&@ se 


bor. but he would meyer Knew 
no one would rega: 
Bassons int ia rcauaieat 
one thing bat foie ee fon 
Anything contribsting 
be red and used. ~4 
=, 
Sachor 


not depend on wail 
doing a | thi wel 
to the desired end should procu 
Report Cards do contribute very la 

successful teaching, therefore every 
should use them. 


WEEKLY MERIT CARDS 


with to give average standing of pupil in all recitations of the week, at 10c per dozen or 
466 ¢ for 50 hon These conte. give excellent satisfaction. ples of each sent on receipt of 

you are not perfectly satisfied with the — condition of your school, wish to arouse 
the por of your scholars, and place yourself in touch with their parents, order at once. 


¥ INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO.,  DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
NWA IIH IONE 
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In Answer to Many Requests we wish to state that we still Publish the 











LESS THAN FIVE, at the old rate. 





First Grade. 


No. 2 A2sop’'s Fables 
Adapted for primary grades. 

Fox and the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, 
Cock-a-Doodle and the a a Gold Wolf 
and the Goat, The Lazy G: r, The Wolt 
and the Crane, The Kid Soa the the olf, The Fox 
and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3 AEsop’s Fables 

«+ asabove. The Hawk and the Nightin- 


gale, Th e Snake’s Kees, T = Fox and the Crab, 
‘he Ant and the Dove, Th — the Shadow, 
The Cat and the Birds, The Fox and the Well, 
The Fox and the Stork. 


Ne. it Selections from Hoop. | 

e as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lar _ 
Her Young Ones, The Hare and the Torto 
The Lionand the ‘Mouse, the Boy and the Nettle, 
The Little Mouse. 


No. 12 Selections trom . 

Same as above, er an lind Man and 
the Lame Man, Th and the Sun, The 
Arab and the Camel, The e Wolf -~ 


the Lamb Poveg Rat and the Elephant, The F 
and the 
No. 73 Buds, Stems and Roots 
A little Nature Reader about the various kinds 
of buds, Illustrated. 
No. 74 What Annie Saw 
Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, 
poets. ¢ a Lo at . Mouse, Rabbits and other 
pai 
77, * lower Friends. I 
2 her delightful nature patos telling about 
theearly spring flowers in simple language. 
No. 1 The Butterfly Bab 
tat Mother Bu 


as the ~y nat the, Gras Pema h 
by Kate Parch; and rass- 


Pa: @ ato’ What th 
hopper said to "Annie; iThe Watydid. ‘A 
ing little rook 

No. 110 Plant Babies 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, 
and other richly illustrated stories. 
No. 143 Babes of the Wood 

Still another nature reader, large, clear type, 
telling about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, 
horse chestnuts, hazel nut, brazil nut, nuts with 
Bode Cones, Mrs. Sumac’s babies, Golden 


So 
ng about cran| an 
other plants and vegetables. 4 
No. 215 The Butterfly’s Home 
Similar to No. 100. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7_ Little Red Riding Hood 
The Story of Red Riding Hood, told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
aa interesting to ehildren, told in simple 
rm. 


No. 75 Roots and Stems 

Nature Stories for Second Grade. Large clear 
type. Illustrated. 
No. 76 Bird Friends 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red- ed Vi ireo, Black and 
Yellow Warbler, The Bank Soslow. Full page 
illustrations. 
No. 78 Flower Friends. Il 

Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
Fully illustrated. 
No. 79 Flower Friends. Ml 
Similar to 77 and 8 Fully illustrated. 
No. 87 Legends of the Springtime 

Being the story of the” Sleeping Beauty, 
Englis! eg en and the story of Siegfried an 
Brunhilde, German version. 
No. a Robinson Crusoe. Part I 

In s —_ form for second grade children. 
a = complete in four numbers. Fully 

ustra 
No. 186 ee Crusoe. Part Il 
No. 187 Robinson Crusoe. Part Ill 
No. 188 Robinson Crusoe. Part IV 
No. 189 Children of History. I 

The story of the lifeof Washington, Franklin, 
Fulton, 8. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, 
told in ‘simpie language. Large, clear type. 
No, 190 Children of History. II 

The Storv of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Web- 
ster, Emerson, Bryant. 
No. 196 Legends of the ngtime. Il 


How the Summer came (Ind ), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 
No. 1 The Flower World 

Con ing many stories and legends about 
flowers ; also many designs for b work, 


Single Copies, Seven Cents. 








POPULAR FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


In which appropriate reading for all occasions and for all classes may be obtained at a nominal price. Owing to a recent ruling by the Postmaster General, raisng the 
postage rate on our FIVE CENT CLASSICS, we cannot send SINGLE copies for less than SEVEN CENTS, but we are filling orders in QUANTITIES OF NOT 








Third = sg 


No. : Grimm’s Pairy Tales 
‘aapted by Mara L. tt -! third grade 
children. Contains the ton rg The 
Princess and her Servant, The Golden Goose, 
The Frog Prince. 
No. Grimm’s Paley Teles 
Uniform with No. 1. in * Jack of 
all Trades, The Brother and Sister. 


No. 9 The Story of Bryant 
A short biography of 32 pages suitable to the 
tied eae ee of — Pony ~ nd 
e contains biogra; sof twenty- 
five noted men and women. Teachers will find 
this set invaluable to have on their desk so as to 
have at hand a short yet complete history of 
the following: 


Story of Columbus 
itnam 


Ne 28 Pu 








I 
Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men 
in the Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 
No. 14 Selections from Grimm. Il 
Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother 
Holle, The Musicians. 
No. 20 Stories from Garden and Field. I 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in 
Primary Education, 
No. a1 Stories from Garden and Field. Il 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45 Stories of the Pilgrims 
In simple form the story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 
No. 0. 46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Besides thee story of the tea party the k 
contains words and music of two songs, ‘‘Revo- 
ney Tea” and “The Origin of Yankee 


Ne, 68 Story of the Norsemen 
A story in pte form, by Mrs. 8S. E. Dawes, 

of how the brave Norse Eric discove 
America. | 
No. 69 Puss in Boots 

Old yet rere of interest to boys and girls is 
the tale of Puss in Boots, 
No. 95 Stories of Revolution. I 
4 Story of Lexington and Concord in simple 
form. : 


No. 96 Stories of Revolution. II 
Same as above. British driven from Boston 
No. 101 Stories of Revolution. Ili 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long I 
Me. 120 The Liberty Bell 
tains the written by Mrs. 8S. E. Dawes, also con- 
e Tracy ee poem begi: — 
here was a tumultin the City 
the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade. 


No, 22 The Golden Touch 

Taken from the ‘‘Wonder Book.” To thi 
who are not familiar with the “Wonder Book” 
we would say the stories are the classic myths 


readable for children. 

No. 82 Story of Holmes 
The Biographies for this grade are just a little 
mone savanced than the one d bed under 


No. 8 3 Story of La Salle 
° 0: 83 Penpisow 


Ne 1 Tecanetie 
No. Boone 
No. Pioneers of the West 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they 
found the Columbia River. 


No. 100 Fremont and Kit Carson 
No, 103 Stories a Rhymes of Wood- 


Nature stories and as its name indicates, in 
story and rhyme, 














No. 104 
No. 105 
No. 106 
No. 107 


Still rhymes and stories, but now about 
flowers. 


Stories 3 Rhymes of Wood- 
land. 


Stories Lo Rhymes of Bird- 
land. I 

Stories and Rhymes of Bird- 
land. Il 

Stories and Rhyme of Flower- 
land. | 


No, 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flower- 
‘ land. Il 


No. 125 Selections from Longfellow 
Containing the 2 the Vilage Bia from Long- 
fellow’s writings: Blacksmith, The 
Old Clock on the Stairs, The Arrow and the 
Song, The Open Window, The oy f Done, Rain 
in Summer, The Reaper and the Flowers, After- 
noen in February The Rainy Day, Excelsior, 
The Wreck of the Hesperus, Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193 Joan of Arc 


Fifth Grade. 


No. 23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
These selections from Hawthorne’s writings 
are not ada) a —_ are que selected from 
“The Wonde ‘o those whe are not 
— with “The Winder Book” we would sa; ~ d 
e stories are the classical myths made rea 
thie for children. 
a > 24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
Selected from the ‘‘Wonder Book.” 
No. 33 The Chimera. Hawthorne 
Selected from the ‘‘Wonder Book.” 
Ne. 34 Paradise of Children. Hawthorne 
Selected from the ““‘Wonder Book.” 
No. 92 Audubon 
More of our popular Biegueghien, Teachers 
will do well to have at ha ory one of the 
biographies contained in the entire 
No. 97 Jefferson 
No. 102 Nathan Hale 
No. 130 LaFayette 
No. 131 Farragut 
No. 147 Dickens 


Sixth Grade. 
No. 1 Legpad of Sleepy Hollow 
pine, select on complete inca Irving’s “‘Sketch 
No. 16 Rip Van Winkle 
Same as No. 15. 
No. 32 King of the Golden River 
Complete. 


No. 39 We are Seven and Other Poems 
Containing the following: We are Seven, The 
Pet Lamb, The Reverie of Poor Susan,The Daffo- 
dils, To the Daisy, To the Same Flower, To the 
Small Celandine, To a Butterfly, The Sparrow’s 
Nest, Toa Skylark, = a Nighti e, To the 
Cuckoo, Three Years She Grew, A Slumber Did 
My Spirit Steal, To My Sister, e Kitten and 
len Leaves. 
ite. 47 Rab end His Friends 
ry of a dog. 
No. 50 Christmas Eve 
From Irving’s Sketch Book, 


No. 54_ Pied Piper he Hamelin. Browning. 
Complete with note: 

No. 55 John Gilpin and Other Poems, 
Containing biographical sketch of Cowper, 
John Gil J icea (an ode) Loss ofthe Royal 

Geo: the Death of Mrs, Throckmorton’s 

ag neh, "The Retired Cat. All with notes, 


0. 5 Lady of the Lake. Canto I 
Ne notes, 
No. 67 Se and Other Poems. 


Containing r= cal is, Seventy-Six, The 
African Chief, Song of ion’s Men. og 
Wind, Autumn Woods, The West Wind, T' 
Gladness of Nature, To the Fri Gentian 
Innocent Child and Snow-White Flower, The 
Yellow Violet, The Death of the Flowers, To a 
Waterfowl, The Green Mountain Bo are, The Dis- 
interred Warrior, Upon the Moun ’s Distant 
Head, Midsummer, October, November, iThe 
Winds, Song. 

No 84 The Minotaur. Hawthorne 

A Selection from Tanglewood Tales. Tangle- 
wood Tales by Hawthorne are much as the 
selections found in ‘‘The Wonder Book,” that is, 
the classic myths made readable for dren. 
No. 85 The Pygmies. Hawthorne 

A selection from Tanglewood Tales, 


No. 86 Th Teeth. an pawihomne 
i selection from Tanglewood 








Five or More at Five Cents Each, Postpaid. 


No. 93 Great Stone Face. 


Ha 
A selection from Twice-Told Tales 


No. 


H mn to the Night. 
x ls, Son, 


04 Snow Image. Hawthorne 
A selection from Twice-Told Tales. 
No. 126 Selections from Longfellow 


Woods in Winter, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, A 
Psalm of Life, The Builders, Footsteps of Angels, 


he Building of the Ship. 


No. 129 The Great Carbuncle. Hawthorne 
A selection fsom Twice-Told Tales, 


Seventh Grade. 


No. gs Story of Macbeth 
A prose description of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
with many verses in the original. 


No. 6 Lays of Ancient Rome 
(Horatius.) 


No. 10 Enoch Arden. Tennyson 


Complete without notes 
17 Philip of Pokanoket. Irving 

Also contains traits of Indian Character 
(Irving) An Indian at the Burial Place of His 
Fathers (Bryant). 


No. 


No. 


18 


The Voyage. Irving 


Autumn, Sunrise on the 
of the Silent Land, An April Day, 


Also contains, Rural Lifein England (Irving), 
The Country Church (Irving), The Author’s Ac- 
count of Himself. 


No. 40 The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


Coieridge 


Complete poem with notes. 
Evangeline. Longfellow 


No. 41 


(Poem complete without notes) 
No. 66 Declaration of Independence 


Also Washington’s Farewell Address, Wash- 
ington’s Rules of Conduct. 


No. 145 Life of Grant 


For Seventh Grade. Boyhood 


of Grant, At 


West Point, As a Soldier, General Grant the 


Commander, As a Lieut.-General, 
President, His Travels, Illness and Dea 


Grant as 
th. 


No. 146 Life of Washington. Irving 
No. 148 Culprit aay Joseph Rodman Drake 


. Bt 
. 52 
» 53 


19 


6 
0 


. Tan 
. 142 


178 
179 


. 180 
. 191 
. 192 


- 194 
. 199 


Paul Jon 


incoin 
Life of Hancock 
George Dewe ey 
Oliver Hazard Perry 
Life of Madison 
Peter the Great 
Peter Stuyvesant 
Henry Hudson 
Patrick Henry 


Eighth Grade. 


No 

Siory’of his life by Walter P. Eaton. 
jo. 176 Life of Li 

/ 177 
» 195 
» 107 
. 203 
. 205 
. 219 
. 220 
. 221 


The Deserted Villa Goldsmith 
Othello, Etc. Lam 
The Tempest, etc. Lamb 


As You 


ike It. Selections, Shakes- 


are 
Merchant of Venice. Selections. 


Shakespeare 
sore’ A ~ ot ain 
The lege E 


Selections, 


4 
Cotter’s Aon Night. Burns 


The Prisoner of 
Ss hes of Lincoln 


hillon. 


Byron 


The Minister's Black Veil, Signts 


from a Steeple. 
Julius Cesar. 


Hawthorne 
lections. Shakes- 


peare 
Richard II. Selections. Shakespeare 


Thomas Jefferson 


Prophetic Pictures, David Swan. 


awthorne 


John and Samuel Adams 


i of Hamilton 
rir. alist 
orne 


nbotham’s Catastrophe 


Howe's 5 yO Hawthorne 
cane Eleanore’s Mantle, Old Esther 


udiley, Hawthorne’ 
High Schools, 


L’ Allegro and other Poems. 
Lady of the Lake, Canto II. Scott 
Lady of the Lake, — It. 


Sir Roger de Cove 


oe of Sir Counter Lowell 





EPH 
<3 
pF 


of the tame Canto IV 
i of the Lak to V 










































































































“FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO” 


























4 IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO, 
You need this book A Book—not a_ catalogue—that 
gives you all the information possessed by experts. It makes the 
selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge 
of tone, action, workmanship and finish: will tell you how to know 
good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all 
the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put to- 
gether. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 
116 large pages, and is named ‘The Book of Complete Information 
about Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. 


Write for it. 


Save from We make the WING PIANO and sell it 

: ourselves. It goes direct from our factory 

$100 to $200+0 your home. We do not employ any 

agents or salesmen. When you buy the 

WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction and our 

small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell 

thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more 

than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from 
$100 to $200 profit. They can’t help it. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


No [loney in Advance. 





We Pay Freight. 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the 
United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do 
not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, 
we take tt back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk 
or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy Monthly Payments. 











Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the Wing Piano: It imitates perfectly the 
tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and without piano accom- 
paniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on 
the piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra. The 
original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and 
it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several 


imitations; of it. 
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A Wing Style—45 other styles to select from. 


‘ H is the handsomest style made in the United 
This Piano States. It is also the largest upright made— 


being our concert grand with longest strings, largest size of sound- 
board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and power 
of tone. It has 7% octaves, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass 
strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; ‘‘built-up’’ 
wrest planks, ‘‘dove-tailed’’ top and bottom frame; ‘‘built-up’’ end 
case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Cana- 
dian spruce sound-board; noiseless pedal action; ivory and ebony keys 
highty polished; hammers treated by our special tone-regulating de- 
vice, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall- 
board; full duet music desk. 


Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine 
quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented with handsome carvec 
mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top 
and bottom frame. 


In 34 Years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of’ 
the United States. WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve 
years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or 
material. 


MMM 


Win Or ans are just as carefully made 
a 4 as Wing Pianos. They 
have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very hand- 
some appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs are sold 
direct from the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy monthly 
payments. For catalogue and prices write to 





WING @ SON 227222": New York City 




















